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The ruz on the floor is 
No. 39¢ The axi2 foot 


size costs Only $18.60. 











—— a wonder, Ruth. I can hardly believe you 
got this beautiful rug for $18.60.” 


A genuine bargain—these beautiful Gold-Sceal 
Art-Rugs. They cost so much less than woven 
rugs—and they’re so easy to clean and care for. 


Their charming patterns will amaze you 
elaborate Oriental designs for living and dining 
room—simple, dainty ones for the bedroom 
conventional patterns for kitchen and bathroom. 


And you will find Congoleum Rugs so practical 
too. Nothing will stain their smooth surface. A 
few whisks of a damp mop leave them clean and 
spotless -andtheyalwayslie flat without fastening. 
6 x 9 it. $9.30 he rug illustrated Il!ox3_ ft. S .60 
7x 9 ft. 11.60 — is made onl t ae oe ee 1.15 
» x 9 it. 13.95 : ar = 
9 x1016ft. 16.25 in other fratt. 1.70 
9 x12 ft. 18.60 rmonize with it. 3 x6 ft, 2.30 

All prices subject to change without notice. 
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GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


Be Sure to Look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one genuine Congoleum and 
that 1s Gold-Seal Congoleum identified by 
the Gold Seal shown above. This Gold Seal 
protects you against imitation floor-cover- 
ings, and gives you the protection of our 
money-back guarantee. It is pasted on the 
face of every genuine Gold-Seal Art-Rug 
and on every two yards of Gold-Seal 
Congoleum By-the-Yard. 

Stores which sell genuine Congoleum 
Gold-Seal Art-Rugs usually display a_ big 
brother to this Gold Seal in their windows. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York 3oston Chicag? 
Dallas Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta 
San Francisco Pittsburgh Montreal 
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The Story of “Starboard Light” Guthrie 
Who. for the Sake of a Girl, Tried 


Fifty Pongs 
of Ho Nam 


By Randolph Bedford 


INustrated by David Hendrickson 


HIEF OFFICER Stanley Guthrie, 
known throughout the Coral Sea 
and up to the Thousand Islands 
of the Philippines as “Starboard 
Light,” lounged over the rail of the Star 
of Tor looking down at the crowded 
docks of Kowloon. He was called Star- 
board Light because he had on occasion 
been known to paint certain towns, ports, 
crazy wharves at the end of mangroved 
channels in blue mud and sea slime, green, 
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Biftyw Ponos of Hon Nam: 


not red. And the green paint with 
which Chief Officer Stanley Guth- 
rie painted such fag-ends_ of 
creation was creme de menthe, in 
long-necked, fat-bellied green bot- 
tles that never paid duty if 
Guthrie was to drink of them. 

And now, Starboard Light’s 
nickname was being rapidly for- 
gotten, for he had painted noth- 
ing green for more than a year. 
W hich is to say that during that 
year Starboard Light had got him a girl, 
and he wanted her name to be Mrs. 
Captain Guthrie, and not Madame Chief 
Ofhcer Creme. de Menthe. She was a 
Sydney-sider girl, pretty-faced and frivo- 
lous, just as high as his heart, shapely as 
Venus from the sea, and full bosomed 
like a matron, by reason of many hours of 
daily surfing in the Pacific; for every 
dawn she and Bondi and Coogee beaches 
met the sun in company. 


Randolph Redford 7 


a Short Cut to Wealth 


Enid was talking to the 
new passenger, the 


waster from Sa marali 


The want of her made Guthrie work 
and scheme for his Captain’s ticket and 
a ship harder than ever he had done 
before; the desire for her quick possession 
made him sharper than a wagon-load of 
monkeys at finding new ways to money 
in order to n-:ake a nest at Coogee for the 
bird. 

In the days when his title of Starboard 
Light was most deserved, the commis- 
sions he undertoo} had been careless of 
execution, open scare-head edition 
of a newspaper and exceeding poor in 
results; for the more secret the commis- 
sion, the bigger it has to be. Guthrie’s 
old methods of cumshaw needed little 
disguise to hide the few dollars that 
belonged to it; his commissions might 
amount to fifty dollars on rare occasions, 
but rarely had they been more than a box 
of doubtful cigars, half a dozen suits of 
white duck, or a case of the green pepper- 
mint that had nicknamed him. 


as the 
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Now, with his necessity for the girl 
Enid, the deep-breasted siren of the 
beaches, he became resourceful at finding 
new ways of revenue—or, rather, of 
listening to the new ways when proposed 
to him instead of following his old careless 
habit of laughing away 
the offers of bribes. He 
had run opium to Aus- 
tralia; once successfully, 
and once with so little 
margin to spare that he 
was nearly caught with 
the goods on him and did 
not get a penny from the 
Chinaman who received 
the little cargo of poppy 
juice only a few minutes 
before he was arrested. 
He had smuggled four 
Chinamen into the Com- 
monwealth at a profit of 
fifty- pounds a head to 
himself, and, for the 
Chinese, an entry into a 
paradise of high wages 
and plenty—a_ paradise 
doubly desirable because 
the Aliens Exclusion Act 
says that no colored man 
shall enter Australia. 


The three hundred 
pounds accruing from 
these two successful smugglings of 


Chinese and opium he had—with the 
trustfulness of the simple man in anything 
he idealizes with his regard—handed to 
Enid Bartlett, his Venus of the surf; and 
Enid, being a very hard-hearted Aus- 
tralian, with a proper appreciation of 
money value—yet quite unmercenary— 
had made the first payment on a cottage 
and let it at a good rental, so that the nest 
might earn money toward paying for 
itself before the birds arrived. 

Guthrie, though partly engaged in 
crooked business—not because he liked 
it, but to eke out a pay so meager that it 
constituted the shipowner’s part of the 
crime—was still so simple that he would 
have believed in Enid had her nature 
been as mercenary as it was not. She 
had a genuine liking for Guthrie, though 
she had once been more than fond of a 
soft-goods clerk who had gone to leeward 
through gambling and had disappeared 
in some vague place described by Sydney- 
siders as ‘Up North.” 

This voyage Guthrie was out for a 
really big profit, with nobody to share it 
but the first and second engineers and, if 
unavoidable, a little rake-off for two fire 
men and the second mate. ‘The partici- 
pation of the engineers could not be 
avoided, for the fifty Chinese to be 
smuggled would have to be carried in the 
bunkers, i in the aggravated Turkish-bath 
over the boilers or in the coal-cargo of the 
forehold, built into the coal. ‘The fees 
for running being fifty pounds a head, 
Guthrie thought of his lion’s share of the 


two thousand five hundred pounds—pay- 
able half in Hong Kong and half at 
Sydney—and smiled in appreciation. 


The night settled down upon the bay; 
the lights up on the Peak showed only 
momently through the mists stolen by the 
mountains from the traveling clouds. 
Guthrie left the portside of the ship that 
broadsided to the dock and walked to 
starboard, looking out at the Hong Kong 
lights—the ladder of lamps that marked 








the car line to the Peak—and the stars 
below the mist, as blatantly artificial as if 
they were spangles on a panoramic back- 
drop on a stage. He thought of Gage 
Road and of his doings there, of Madras, 
Calcutta, Singapore, Manila and East 
Fremantle, when he was 
Starboard Light, and was 
glad that he was now 
clean and right-minded, 
engaged to a nice girl and 
doing evil that good might 
come of it. 

Across the Bay from 
the Canton landing came 
two sampans—unnoticed 
in the hundreds of un- 
lighted craft. But this 
was not the place to fear, 
for the British Govern- 
ment at Hong Kong cares 
less than nothing how far 
the Australian law against 
aliens be broken, having 
no sympathy with the 
White Australia religion; 
and Guthrie, watching 
the black masses of the 
sampans impelled across 
the glassy water, scarcely 
causing a ripple under 

\ their sweeps, felt anxious 

for the first time, with the 
dull knowledge at the pit of his stomach 
that the anxiety would swell and almost 
overwhelm him before he had delivered 
the freight somewhere below the Bethel 
Church at Sydney. 

The half-human cattle from Canton 
climbed silently up the rope-ladder to the 
well-deck and were distributed in the 
bunkers and the forehold. At the first 
streak of dawn the Star of Torres hauled 
on her after-spring and went astern out 
of the dock, swung to starboard and 
dropped down the harbor past Lyee 
Moon; and so, dodging the great blunder- 
ing mat-sailed junks, to sea. Thus 
began the adventure of Starboard Light 
and the fifty pongs of Ho 
Nam. 

The Star of Torres called 
at Manila, then at New 
Britain, and down to 
Samarai. The fifty pongs 
of Ho Nam breathed baked 
air and coal dust and the 
sickening smells of the 
tropics when the breathing 
element is confined; they 
kept life going with a little 
rice and such scraps as 
their fellow Chinese, the 
firemen, brought them. 
The cockroaches walked 
on them with serrated feet 
in the everlasting darkness 
of night and day, and they 
endured as only the Chi- 
nese endure—indurated to 
all bodily discomfort by 
labor and_ half 


the hard 
starvation of centuries 
that seem also to have 


given them immunity from disease. 

At New Britain the Star of Torres took 
in much copra of Herbertshéhe and 
Rabaul; and in the holds the steaming 
heat developed the copra bugs in a night 
and gave them wings. So to the breath- 
lessness below decks were added the 
torture of the copra bugs and cockroaches 
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and all the other insect horrors that came 
aboard with the island cargoes. Yet 
never did those stolid, lymphatic Chines 
complain, receiving all the plagues of 
Egypt at a sitting, multiplied by stench 
and darkness and half starvation. Lying 
on the running coal in the darknesy, 
bedded on the rancid sweat of the copra, 
they were sustained by the vision of life 
in Australia, where all who work may eat, 
And Starboard Light put away his 
anxiety as the Star of Torres made he 
good twelve knots south, thinking mor 
of the girl than of the cargo and ready to 
count the secret commission as already 
earned and paid. 

At Samarai too there was a wireless for 
him, posted on from Port Moresby, a 
wireless saying that his girl Enid had 
made the northern voyage with he 
mother and would wait at Cooktown to 
return by her fiance’s ship. He thought 
no more then of the cattle in the bunkers 
and the hold; he scarcely noticed the new 
passenger, a young man named Howarth 
—a consciously smart man, with “waster” 
writ large upon him. 

Across the Coral Sea to Cooktown the 
fifty pongs of Ho Nam felt the voyage 
most horribly; dead calm, except for 
occasional puffs of decaying vegetation 
from the land, marking the changing of 
the monsoon. But Starboard Light, 
resting in his cabin, with the electric fan 
on its second speed, thought of Enid and 
never of the weather; or, on his watch 
upon the bridge, scarcely saw the heated 
stale purple sea below him sluggishly 
breaking along the vessel’s run, carin; 
only that over at Cooktown, under the 
mountain and beyond the rice-white of 
the Barrier Reef, Enid, the Surf Girl, 
waited for him under the poncianas and 
the palms. 

She came aboard as soon as the Svar of 
Torres had tied up, walked swiftly up td 
Starboard Light, who met her more than 
half-way, and half shyly, with the coquetry 
of a bride, accepted his kiss. Starboard 
Light took Enid and her 
mother to the music-room 
and got them tea, listened 
worshipingly to the gitl’s 
description of her pur 
chases for the lovebirds 
nest and, when he had to 
leave her for the work of 
the ship in its short stay 
in the port and to farewell 
the Customs Officers, she 
sent him away happy by 
objecting to his absence. 
He heard her at the piano 
as he went on deck and 
blessed her for all  she| 
was—and for much that 
she was not. 

By the coaming of the 
engine-room hatch _ stood 
the chief engineer, his co 
partner in the smuggling 
of the fifty pongs, and he 
was a grave man. He} 
had to say that the Cus 
toms intended a big search of the ship a 
Townsville—a search for opium. And, 
they raked the ship with a fine-to rthed 
comb for opium, might not an alien 0! 
Canton stick between its teeth and so be 
discovered? 

Starboard Light saw the danger tod. 
Two thousand five hundred pounds 
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worth of pongs at Sydney to 
become a loss and a menace of 
jail to the losers if discovered 
North of Brisbane—that was too 
terrible to think of. 

In danger he thought quickly 

as quickly as a rat with a ter- 
rier in pursuit. 

“She's flying fairly light in this 
dead calm, Mac,” he said to the 
engineer. “‘Soon’s we get to sea 
from Cairns, off with the manhole 
of the starboard after-tank and 
put them down there.” 

“Man! ’twill be like ridin’ in a 
smelter.” 

“Tt won’t be for long—they 
can come out as soon’s we're clear 
of Townsville—we’ll be only two 
or three hours there.” 

So the engineer agreed, stipu- 
lating only that the change to the 
tank should not be made until the 
ship was well past Lucinda Point 
--to make the suffering of the 
fifty aliens as small as might be. 

As the ship made ready to go 
to sea again, Chief Officer Guthrie 
saw Enid again for a moment; 
but a new Enid—radiant, when 
before she had been calm; splen- 
did with hope, where he had left 
her merely a quiet acceptor of 
life; blushing, where before she 
had shown the equable color of a 
honey-blonde. She was talking 
to Howarth, the waster passenger 
from Samarai. Starboard Light 
doffed his cap to them and passed 
on to his work on the fo’cs’le head. 

At the Southern exit of Hinch- 
inbrook Channel the smugglers 
took their fifty men down the 
manhole of the starboard after- 
tank. The black interior made 
the Chinese falter a moment, but 
there were no cockroaches down 
there, nor coal dust to breathe, 
and Australia the Happy was so 
near that they knew they were 
coasting it. With their poor 
belongings and their food, they 
lowered themselves into the living, 
windless grave. The manhole over 
them was left ready to clap on during 
the visit of the Customs Officers; and the 
of Torres anchored at noon by 
Magnetic Island. Then the second engi- 
neer, who had been ill of something like 
ptomaine poisoning for twenty-four hours, 
became ill enough to be forced to the 
hospital ashore. 

[he Customs examination gave the 
conspirators anxiety; it was protracted, 
and they were glad to be at sea again and 
lift the cover. And then, as the engineer 
was about to bring the fifty men out of 
the tank, instruction was brought to him 
from Starboard Light. 

“Leave them a bit,” said he. “The 

ustoms are suspicious; they’ve sent two 
men on the ship as far as Mackay.” 

So the engineer sent down food and 
water, and counseled the fifty to lie close. 
_ At Mackay the ship stayed but ” hour 
for a tender. Starboard Light, after a 

ery constrained flirtation with his girl, 
vho seemed to devote more 
Howarth the passenger than to the Chief 
Ofhcer, turned in at midnight to sleep in 
readiness for his watch at four o'clock. 
His place was taken by Howarth. The 
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‘Starboard yr helm- —starboard,” he ordered. The Chinese steersman, without 


imagination, spun the wheel over 


girl for whom ew Light had run 
the fifty pongs of Ho Nam snuggled her 
head to the re-found soft-goods clerk’s 
shoulder, and murmured something about 
having to “tell poor Guthrie soon.” 
Guthrie, having impressed on the engi- 
neer the urgency of releasing the men in 
the tank, turned in and slept, despite a 
fear that settled upon him like a fog upon 
the sea. The engineer, who could take 
none into his counsel, deferred the visit to 
the after-tank because he felt suddenly ill. 
He sent to the steward for brandy and, as 
half-an-hour more or less could not 
matter, he deferred the liberation of the 
Chinese until he should recover and went 
to his cabin, leaving the third engineer— 
now acting second— in charge. The ship’s 
doctor diagnosed the chief engineer’s 
trouble as that of the second, and the 
agony being great, he injected sufficient 
morphia to put the intelligence of two men 
off duty and left the Chief in a half sleep, 
knowing nothing of the smuggling of ihe 
men of Ho Nam. 
Away from the lee of Flattop Island the 
Star of Torres ran into fresh seas after her 
long knowledge of an ocean flat as treacle. 








The ship’s stern rose lightly on the seas 


that increased in height as the wind blew 
half a gale. The Captain, awakening, 
went to the chart room and called to the 
second officer on the bridge to order the 
after-tanks to be filled. ‘he order was 
transmitted to the engine room and 
accepted as a matter of course. 

The pumps started throwing torrents 
into the tanks; the men of Ho Nam, who 
had endured so much to find the Promised 
Land, felt and heard the liquid death pour- 
ing into darkness from the dark, rushing 
on their bodies forward and aft as their 
iron tomb lifted its stern on a sea and fell 
into the trough as her forefoot rose on a 
sea ahead. Battered against the walls of 
their iron prison by the water without; 
feeling death rising round them from the 
torrent of the pumps—even that iron 
Oriental nerve gave way. They screamed 
curses, tearing at each other’s faces in the 
moving darkness; the motion of the ship 
became easier as the tanks filled with 
their liquid ballast; their cries and poun- 
dings at the walls, unheard by any with- 
out, became inaudible to themselves as 

Conlinued on page 86) 
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DISTILLIT 


NE day two years ago I stood 
on the lawn of the court house 
in a little mountain town w ait- 
ing for my train. 

“When are you coming back from be- 
low?” asked one of the town’s prominent 
business men. When I told him that | 
would be back in three weeks he chuckled 
happily. 

“That’s fine,” he said. “On your way 
back, bring me a gallon of good liquor so 
the boys can have a little Christmas 
party. 

“T couldn’t do that, Bob,” I answered. 

““Dhat’s bootlegging, you know.’ 

“Oh, bosh!”? Bob retorted. “You like a 
drink as well as the rest of us and you 
know how nearly impossible it is to get 
anything to drink ’way up here in the 
mountains. Bea good fellow now. We'll 
pay you fifty dollars if you'll bring us a 
gallon. I don’t care even if it’s moon- 
shine.” I shook my head. 

“Nope. Wouldn’t do it for a thousand 
dollars, Bob, bad as I need the money. 
An officer has too much at stake.” 

Bob laughed and changed the subject. 
Two weeks later, on my way home from 
the office, I saw him lugging a suspiciously 
heavy handbag tow ard the union station. 
He grinned affably. 

“Darn you!” he puffed. “On account of 
your mule-headedness, you made me take 
a three-hundred mile trip to get this con- 
founded hooch, but we all dedded that 
we'd just naturally have to have a party. 
I got two gallons, though, for the hfty 
bucks I offered you.” 

Now that was, as I said, two years ago. 
The day before yesterday | met Bob on 
the street and gently inquired of him if he 
were down after another gallon. He 
sniffed his derision. 

“No sir! We make our own now. 
There’s plenty of it up there since the boys 
have really learned how to make and 
; booster for 


operate their stills. I’m a 


TNT Isn't Half as 
Dangerous to Health—and 
‘Hooch ” 


By Laird Stevens 


Decorations by Ambrose Beatty 


home products and besides, it’s better 
stuft than you have down here.” 

And I knew he was right. I knew, even 
better than he, of the number of stills 
that are being operated in the country 
districts all over the West. Some of 
them, of course, were from the start for 
frankly commercial purposes, but by far 
the greater number originated through 
that inborn curiosity to look into the me- 
chanics of a new idea that seems to be the 
heritage ro every American. 

Firm in his belief that the ownershyp 
and operation of a still for his own use 1s 
his inalienable right in this land of the 
fre¢ , our American experiments again and 

ain until he is turning out what seems 
to dk im to be whisky. He always gets en- 
thusiastic over his own particular methods 
and brags of them to a select circle. This 
draws the fire of the opposition, of course, 
and in the ensuing argument recipes and 
formulae are exchanged. ‘This is the ele- 
mentary school of the bootlegger. 


The Graduate Bootlegger 


Familiarity breeds contempt. Our 
friend has now reached the point where 
he does not shiver with dread every time 
a strange knock sounds on the door. The 
pointers he received in the argument with 
his cronies have improved the quality of 
his output immensely and he has a con- 
siderable quantity of liquor on hand. 
[hen comes the time when there is urgent 
need for ten dollars or so. Our friend has 
no money and he knows of no place where 
he can get any. But wait! How about 
that gallon or so of perfectly good booze? 
Better by far, he thinks, than the stuff the 
Dutchman is selling. He fills a couple of 
bottles and in fear and trembling skulks 
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IS 


along the road toward town like a 
thief in the night. 

There is no trouble whatever in 
disposing of the two bottles that by 
this time seem to weigh a ton. He 

meets some men he knows—the sale 1s 
made. Our friend, relieved of the incrimi- 
nating evidence, strides proudly toward 


home, affectionately caressing the two 
crisp bills in his pocket. 
Hooray!—or should we cheer? He has 


at last graduated into the ranks of the 
bootleggers. There is no turning back 
now. Might as well sell the rest of it and 
get it out of the way, he argues with his 
conscience. By the time his finished 
product is all sold another batch of mash 
is ripe for distilling. Of course he can’t 
waste all that corn and sugar, so he starts 
the fire under the still again. Nothing 
but a raid, a horrible scare or acute alco- 
holism from drinking his own product will 
stop him now. And this process of train- 
ing and graduation is not confined to one 
section or class of people. Big city or 
small town, valley districts, foothills or 
mountains, it is all the same. The num- 
bers of stills vary in different communt- 
ties, but always there are some and always 
the number is increasing. 

In one short block where acacias droop 
their fragrant blooms over well-kept lawns 
and the smooth street is peopled in the 
cool of the evening by clean-faced laugh- 
ing children, there are now three stills 
running. At first they were experimental, 
constructed for the pure fun of the thing, 
but the operators graduated from the 
school of the bootlegger, found the side 
line profitable and now spend less and less 
time at their trades. That insidious dis- 
ease, Distillitis, has taken hold of them. 

Not long ago I lolled comfortably in the 
front seat of an auto and lazily watched 
the weary-eyed young driver as he tooled 
the heavy car round the hairpin curves 0 
a certain mountain road. We were in a 
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rough, sparsely populated foothill country 
dotted with broken granite and lava 
blocks. People had settled here years ago 
and, after a vain struggle to make a living 
from the dry soil, had abandoned their 
homesteads and moved to other parts. 

On each of these abandoned hill farms, 
though, there are, besides the tumble- 
down buildings, an acre or two of neeg- 
lected grapes or prunes or other fruits. 

As the big car whirled ever downward 

toward the distant, hazy valley I began 
to notice that a process of rehabilitation 
seemed to be going over this land. Fences, 
long rotted down, were being repaired, 
new roofs were on the age-blackened 
cabins, old ditches were again running 
water and in one instance a new school- 
house was going up. Interested, I turned 
to the driver. 

“What has happened to this country?” 
linquired. “Why are people coming back 
to these hill farms where so many before 
them havetried and failed?” ‘“‘Red” turned 
a bored countenance to me as with a capa- 
ble twist he swung his wheels away from a 
jutting boulder. 

“Bootleg,” he said succinctly. Puzzled, 
I sought further enlightenment. 

‘People moved out of these hills years 
ago after the mines were worked out,” 
Red told me, “‘because it was too far to 
market and the road was too rough 
to allow successful transportation 
of ripe fruit. They would have 
starved to death if they had stayed 
here. 
orchards or vineyards will produce 


But now, one of these little / / 





Distillitis: Laird Stevens 
mash in order that he might eat and pay 
his room rent. Being of a pleasing per- 
sonality and careful to turn out a good 
grade of liquor, he found he had a large 
number of customers clamoring for his 
product. He rented a stony, abandoned 
little farm and began ostensibly to raise 
chickens. Always shrewdly increasing 
his business he soon made enough so he 
could hire help. Some time ago I saw him 
lounging round the lobby of the best hotel 
in a bustling little town, we!! dressed and 
looking every inch the prosperous busi- 
ness man. To an inquiry of mine he re- 
plied: 


“J never go near the works. I’ve got a 


couple of ‘no savvy’ Dagoes tending the 





gra ppo or jackass brandy enough not ~~ 


only to afford a family a living but 
to make plenty of money besides.” 

“Tf the Federal « ficers don’t know these 
places exist—and we'll be generous 
enough to assume they don’t—how about 
the county officials? Why don’t they do 
something?” 

Red grinned cynically as he answered: 

“Shucks! Some of ’em own these places 
themselves. The banks and the rich men 
who loaned the homesteaders money had 
the farms on their hands when the settlers 
moved away. They’re only too glad now 
to find some way of getting their money 
back and they don’ t inquire too closely 
as to the manner in which it is obtained.” 


How Jim Got Started 

_ As some men always surge to the front 
in any walk of life, so it is with an attack 

of Distillitis. Always there are some who 
are better salesmen, have a wider acquain- 
tance or more nerve. Whatever it is, 
these individuals soon boost themselves 
from the piker class and begin to operate 
plants that almost rival in capacity the 
smaller registered distilleries of the old 
days. 

[ know one such. Jim, let us call him. 
Jim came back from France with the 
Croix de Guerre, decorated with the palm 
and two stars, with two citations and 
with other medals won in the Argonne. 
But when Jim got home there was no 
work he could find to do. He is mechani- 
cally inclined, so for want of something 
else to occupy his mind he rigged up a 
little still. Much to his surprise he found 
that he could make jackass brandy that 
Was as good as any. 

lim sold some of this and made a little 
e ey money. As yet no work had devel- 
and he distilled another batch of 


oped 





ranch and still. I pay them one hundred 
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It was because of his careful preparation 
against that eventuality, 1 suppose, that 
the cashier of the local bank spoke so cor- 
dially to Jim as they met in the lobby. 
But even Jim with all his cool headed 
calculations was not proof against the 
grasping greed that marks the advanced 
stages of Distillitis. With the construc- 
tion of more and more stills in what had 
been his exclusive territory, Jim was 
forced to lower his price to meet the con- 
stantly growing competition. He had 
been making a lot of easy money and the 
falling off in his profits stirred him to real 
efforts. Jim found that he would have to 
enlarge his business by selling in_adjoin- 
ing towns and in spite of his efforts at 
secrecy his business soon became 
generally known. 


* Hogging It” 

Partly because his still could not 
keep up with his increased sales 
and partly because he was be- 
coming hardened to the game, he 

began to dope up his liquor in order 
to increase the output. As this was 
a more or less particular job, Jim 
could not trust his still tenders to 
do it, but must go out to the ranch 
and do it himself. He would cut the 
percentage of alcohol by adding 
water until the liquor was of low 
proof. Then he added ether to bring 
the kick up to standard. That ether 
was a rank poison perhaps never 
occurred to him or else he didn’t 
\ care in his desire for greater 
profits. Jim was no chemist and 
\. his manipulation of that terrific 
“4 intoxicant—ether—was not al- 
;\ Ways the same. 


and fifty dollars a month each with the hi He began to drink steadily 
understanding that in case of a pinch | ;t of his own stuff, too, and at 
will pay their fines or continue their w ages +); times was too befuddled to 
if they are sent to jail. They'll never fit rectify his liquor properly. 
squeal because they understand the ar- | | There could be only one result. 
rangement and are satisfied with it. The  j/ | E very one, business men as well 
only thing 1 have to watch is to see that | as bootleggers, knew by this 
too much finished product does not accu- '! time that Jim was “hogging 
mulate on the ranch so that my loss would ie it.” He was reputed to be worth 
not be too great by confiscation. fd thousands of dollars and natur- 
They told me Jim made good stuff, / ally he lost the community sym- 
that is, it was not doped with drugs. It is j pathy which had kept his neigh- 
raw moonshine, of course, but at least it f bor’s mouths closed before. __ 
is frankly what it is supposed to be Finally the smash came. The 


and for that reason Jim had not yet f 
been squealed on. No one having 
squealed, he had not been caught. , 
Some day, though, he told me, “Zs 
some rival bootlegger would Jb 

turn him in and a raiding J 
party would suddenly 
swoop down on the 
chicken ranch, 








revenue agents, tipped off by a woman 
whose husband had become such a 
confirmed ether addict that he could 
not quit drinking Jim’s booze, swooped 
down on the chicken ranch just at the 
time Jim was engaged in turning out a 
new batch of “high lightning.” Jim did 
not attempt to fight the case. He knew 
it would be useless. He plead guilty, 
thinking to get off with a small fine. But 
the revenue men were canny. They had 
prepared a mass of evidence which they 
ek to the judge. Also they had 
seen to it that Jim was held on three 
counts—possession, sale, and operating a 


still. The judge, taking cognizance of 
Jim’s evident opulence, fined him a 


thousand dollars on each count. 

Now, Jim had made lots of money but 
he had not saved any great amount of it. 
“Easy come, easy go” had been his 
motto. He had neglected to figure 
strongly enough on the inevitable day of 
reckoning and the heavy fine just about 
used up his bank balance. Also, ;his 
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The Kangaroo Sizes Us Up 


An Australian's Impression of Life on the Pacific Coast 


Decorations by 


Alton C. Painter 


S the Sydney Heads faded into the 
blue distance and the pulse of the 
Pacific beat for the first time 
under my feet, I drew the longest 

breath yet. 

Good-by to the struggle between musty 
old conventions and gusty young discon- 
tent which means Australia! 

I love you, but I leave you. 

Onward, full steam, to the Land of 
Achievement; the Great Adventure has 
begun! 

The airy insouciance of Sydney baggage 
agents had caused all my worldly goods, 
except a suit-case, to be left behind on the 
railway station. However, I had a smart 
rig-out to land in (or so I fondly imagined 
it then); and I solved the problem of thin 
clothes for the tropics by shedding a fresh 
garment every day, relying for the hottest 
weather on a fine supply of necklaces 
acquired at Pago-Pago. 

This subject of shedding one’s outer 
covering brings me at once to my first 
impression of America. The first thing 
America did to me was to strip off my 
outer layers of reserve. The long arm of 
America reached us even on the tossing 
billows, a thousand miles from land. Yes, 
sir; her long white shapely arm, braceleted 
with red tape, clawed us, turned on us a 
searchlight and dangled papers full of ex- 
tremely personal questions under our in- 
sulted eyes. I remember two: “Have you 
ever been in prison?” and “‘Have you ever 
been in a lunatic asylum?” 


of North America 





This stripping process is painful at first. 
Later on, when I entered employment 
bureaus and interviewed firms, always 
signing more papers and answering more 
questions, I peeled and peeled more bark, 
till at last I had the nightmare sensation 
of being completely denuded. Later still, 
my outer cuticle hardened; and now I can 
answer unmoved any kind of interroga- 
tion, ranging from the exact shade of tan 
in my complexion to the ailment my great- 
ereat-erandmother died of. 


Here I Am 


Never, never to my dying day, shall I 
forget that mystic morning hour when, 
breakfastless, chilled to the bone, harried 
by customs officers, baggage agents, doc- 
tors, pursers, excited passengers and in- 
different stewards; toeing lines, falling 
into queues, dodging mops, doling out 
tips—and yet upheld all the while by a 
strange exaltation of spirit—we came rip- 
pling, rippling into port. 

My first plunge into America was 
accompanied by such varied sensations 
that I had a continual headache. Imagine 
a man who only knew one tune—“Home, 
Sweet Home,” for instance—suddenly 
plunged into the din of Wagnerian opera. 

I was that person. 

Or picture a kookaburra,* just hopping 
off a log into a cage of golden pheasants. 

I was that kookaburra. 

Noise, glitter, movement; movement, 


*Australian kingfisher 


By Lilian Barrett 


glitter, noise. And yet Melbourne has 
Over 700,000 people, and Sydney 1,000,- 
000; all pretty busy too; yet somehow we 
do not make so much noise about it. 

By-and-by the confusion resolved itself 
into clear-cut shapes: handsome girls, all 
very much alike; weedy men with weak 
eyes, peering owlishly through horn rims; 
wonderful hotels and stores; delightful 
clothes; appalling newspapers; bewilder- 
ing cafeterias. 

The publicity of eating, shaving and 
“shining” struck me strangely; the want 
of reserve in all functions of daily life. 
This is essentially American, I was to find; 
and it has destroyed self-consciousness— 
which is good—and perhaps even sensi- 
tiveness—which is a pity. [he American 
insect has no antennae! 

I was vividly impressed with the cour- 
tesy shown to any one shopping or asking 
one’s way. Office heads and juniors, jani- 
tors and salesladies, newspaper boys an 
car conductors are there to help you, and 
help you they do. I was further soothed 
by the blessed relief of being fed promptly 
and efficiently. “Service” really means 
something here. The American worker 
has a wholesome respect for his job. 

I note down for my home letters that 
the national belief in work and the 
national ideal of service would simply 
transform Australia! 

I marveled at the efficient telephone 
service, for one thing; it is almost worth 
traveling seven thousand miles to get yout 
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number when you want it; and it cer- 
tainly gave me an electric shock to hear 
the operator beg my pardon. These 
things are “not done” —I blush to say it— 
on the other side of the Pacific. Neither 
is food served in cheap cafés with any- 
thing like the same speed, efficiency and 

attention as here. To go anywhere at any 
time of the day or night and order any- 
thing you want, cooked in any sort of way 
whatsoever, constitutes a mild sensation 
that must be recorded. Americans are, 
above all, materialists, and therefore they 
have evolved a standard in the material 
details of life that leaves little to be 
desired 

Another startling impression I got was 
the amazing flow of language Americans 
use about everything. I suppose it is the 
sales habit—always something to “‘de- 
monstrate.” Before, during and after the 
act there is a perfect Niagara of conver- 
sation. The accent may be nasal and 
harsh, but I found the rising and falling 
inflections of voice different from our 
tonelessness, and very fascinating. The 
slang is not half so lurid as ours; even the 
swear words have a kind of quaint humor 
that deprives them of vulgarity. 

The newspapers absolutely took my 
breath away. I had to give up reading 
them for a while, owing to a nauseating 
sensation of getting too much for my 
money. Even yet I can’t make out 
whether all the happenings in the dailies 
really happen—or whether all the report- 
ers have bad dreams the same night. 


“Fixed-Up” 


American clothes bowled me over com- 
pletely, especially the tailored suits— 
perfection perfected! No woman worthy 
of the name could ever resist the appeal of 
their clean-cut “line.” And the shoes! 
And the “undies’!! They haunted my 
dreams till I made them materialize. 
There is one curious little psychological 
kink about the food and the dress; they 
are too much “‘fixed;”’ nothing is left au 
naturel. Even the proverbially plain 
wedding ring has to be chased before the 
American girl will fancy it. A dress has 
to be beaded all over until the original 
material almost disappears; if it is food, 
it has to be ‘‘creamed” until you can’t 
tell peas from carrots. Perfectly wonder- 
ful, of course, but rather monotonous. 

The women also are “‘fixed;” this may 
make the old look young but it certainly 
makes the young look old. The “chick- 
ens’? wear middle-aged hats and a more 
than middle-aged composure. I must 
confess I was frankly disappointed with 
the American women after hearing so 
much of their surpassing loveliness. | 
Was quite unprepared for the artificial 
eyebrows, expressionless eyes and hula- 
ula hair. Certainly they are almost uni- 

versally perfect as to form and color, like 
some of those wonderful prize tulips, but 
without expression; and, to my mind, 
expression is to beauty what fragrance is 
to a flower. 

With the men, however, I fell frankly in 

ve en masse. They are 
not ideals of manly beauty, 
but their energy is virile 
nough. Nor are their 
ianners remarkably pol- 
shed, according to Euro- 
ean standards. But their 
sideration for woman, 
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and their firm conviction that she is the 
center of the Universe, make up for all 
deficiencies in that respect. This attitude 
makes America a wonderful place for an 
unfriended stranger to live in. 

_ My work led me where I wanted to go: 
right into the heart of everyday life, 
among everyday girls and boys, men and 
women. In an unventilated room, hold- 
ing thrice its proper complement of 
workers, figuring on horrible shiny paper, 
in wretched light, amid the din of type- 
writers, dictaphones, adding machines 
and electric fans, | came into personal 
contact with American Efficiency, and 
began, in spite of all, to enjoy life keenly. 

My fellow-workers were the first inter- 
est; I was astonished at the number of 
pretty little girls, fluttering airily through 
a day’s “work,” who turned out to be Mar- 
ried Ladies. We have swarms of Office 
Butterflies at home but, once married, 
they flutter only in their own homes. The 
average Australian business man would 
be ashamed to have his wife go out to 
work. This is not, however, because the 
American values his wife less but because 
he values work more. So does she. Work 
means dollars, and dollars mean clothes, 
shows and cars. And why not, if she is 
willing to work for them? Home life is 
archaic to these young couples; what is 
Home, anyway, but a place to park your 
car in? 

The real mainstay of an American firm 
seems to be the Older Woman, whom we 
at home foolishly banish from office life. 
Between thirty and forty the American 
business woman is at her best. Perfectly 
groomed, correctly chic, with the trim 
alertness of youth and the poise and judg- 
ment of maturity, she is a valuable asset 
to a nation which lives for business. 
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I notice that these girls and women do 
not seem to worry about fresh air; that 
would explain their undeveloped physique 
above the waist-line. But in some miracu- 
lous way they seem to remain just as 
clever and just as handsome without it. 
Being, like all my countrywomen, a fresh- 
air fiend, I suffered cruelly, and it was only 
my determination to absorb Efficiency 
that kept me going. So I opened up every 
pore, like the best kind of Turkish sponge, 
and prepared to absorb. I absorbed more 
new ideas about business in the space of 
five months than ever before or since. The 
wonderful game of “Hit or Miss,” for 
which the American nation is so justly 
famed, caught me in its toils. At first I 

was appalled to see it applied to the sol- 
emn functions of business; then I began 
to bubble with secret amusement and 
finally fell headlong into the exhilarating 
pastime. It is like the game of hoop-la 
that we used to play at side-shows on the 
beach. You throw a hoop at a cruet or a 
glass butter-dish, or some other piece of 
junk; perhaps you hit it; perhaps you 
don’t; anyway it is the best fun in the 
world. Never would I willingly return to 
the hidebound heaviness and the musty 
methods of old-time bookkeeping, where 
you think first and work afterwards. Here 
the order is reversed, and it is much more 
exciting, whether efficient or not. 

I adore American alertness. It keeps 
life amazingly fresh. Not that the Aus- 
tralian mind 1s not alert—it drills further 
under the surface too—but somehow at 
home there is a yawning hiatus between 
the conception of an act and its execution. 
Hence the charm of “Do-It-Now,” and 
the delirious joy of ‘Take-a-Chance” 
went to my head like strong wine. 

I found afterwards that this principle— 
or want of it—is applied to all depart- 
ments of American life. The first and 
foremost necessity is to Do Something, no 
matter what. If after-developments prove 
it to have been quite the wrong thing— 
why, pull it up by the roots and try Some- 
thing Else. ‘Thus, in business, mushroom 
companies materialize, frenzied finance 
follows, and then—collapse. In building, 
mushroom erections are followed by col- 
lapse. In the social structure, mushroom 
marriages result in collapsed homes. 

But nobody seems to mind, and there is 
always a fresh start possible. Incidentally, 
this leads to a vast amount of work. There 
is as much destructive as constructive 
work; attorneys, house-wreckers and 
divorce-court lawyers thrive over the un- 
doing process. ‘This is one reason why 
there is so much work always on tap in 
the United States. 


Making Friends 


It takes time to make a woman friend 
in America. On the surface every one ts 
pleasant and friendly enough; but if you 
try to touch a deeper chord there is no 
response. Or rather, the only response is 
a metallic vibration due to dollar-absorp- 
tion in the system. But I found two good 
pals about this time, and our friendship 
still survives in spite of many a heated 
dispute on the English language and our 
respective habits. One was a University 
girl from the Middle West, well-balanced 
and wholesome. She never lost her tem- 
per in the hottest fray. From her | 
gleaned a hasty impression of University 

(Continued « 
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Busts Into 
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Author of: Three and Out, etc. 


‘cried the Wildcat 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 





HE Wildcat, busy with the business 

of manicuring his mascot goat free 

from a collection of burrs which 

she had accumulated on a prowl 
through a weed infested back lot in San 
Francisco, found time to ladle out a few 
helpings of free advice from his kettle of 
experience. 

The advice was directed at Demmy, 
his sawed-off companion, who was helping 
calm the mascot goat during those painful 
moments when Lily’s hair and hide were’ 
involved in the burr business. 

“Naw suh Demmy, you ’minds me of a 
mule bogged down in six-foot mud, 
spect if plain fools wuz fo’ bits apiece us 
could buy two like you fo’ a dollah.’ 

To Demmy it seemed that upon the 
countenance which ordinarily smiled upon 
him there suddenly had fallen a frown of 
censure and bitterness. 

“You ’minds me of a ig lin’ ay whut 
vits free f’m de sticky ol’ fly papeh jes’ in 
time to buzz back into i slough of 
doom,” the Wildcat continued. “Stay 
away f’m dat Tilly Meck woman is all | 
tells you. Stay furder away every day. 
Lady Luck is waitin’ fo’ you whah Ti ly 
aint. Bes’ thing you kin do ts ketch a 
train wid a conductor man whut kaint 
see nuthin’ but one-way tickets.” 

“Whah at is dis Chris’mus tree whah 
dese tickets grows!”” Demmy grabbed at 


his first opportunity for returning a 
reasonable objection to the Wildcat’s 
words. “Railroad tickets aint layin’ 
’roun’ loose like dis free advice. Aint 


gwine neah dat woman, ‘specially since 
dat numbeh two husban’ got free f'm de 
pen-o-tench’ry. Aint gwine buy no tickets 
neitheh—reason is wuz a nickel a earth- 
quake I’se steady as a stone church.’ 


“Yo’ hind legs is still middlin’ agile 
aint dey? Dey aint no gates on de open 
roads, How ’bout settin’ one foot down 


an’ bringin’ de otheh past it often ‘nuff 
to get you f’'m heah to whah dat woman 
aint remembah yo’ name?” 


Demmy did not reply for a little while 
and then, turning his face slowly toward 
the Wildcat he spoke his principal reason 
for his reluctance at leaving. “Don’t 
crave to go no place whah you an’ Lily 
aint. Seems lonesome like, widout you. 
S’pose | meets up wid cl’ Man Trouble— 
I ax you, Wilecat, how big would de 
leavin’s be when de ruckus ended, ’less 
you WUuzZz wid me?” 

Through the Wildcat’s mind drifted 
memories of a dozen battles with Old Man 


lrouble wherein the enemy had met 
defeat by reason of Demmy’s valiant 
assistance. He realized that an element 


»f mutuality existed in the loneliness that 
suggested and then, with no more 
his decision than a 


Demmy 
substantial basis for 
momet 
main thing, Demmy, is to save you f’m 
dis ragin’ Tilly an’ de one way to save 
you is to retreat wid you beyond dat 
woman’s reach. De answeh is us travels! 
Mebbe wid me pullin’ an’ Lily boostin’ 
us kin git you far nuff ’long de misery 
road to see de sunshine bustin’ through 
dis hard luck rain. Stand up on yo’ hind 
legs, Demmy, yo’ po’ lil mule, an’ us gits 
tromplin’ befo’ you gits mussed up in one 
of dem parades whut delays, temp’rary, 
in front of a hitchin’ preacheh an’ winds 
up permanent in de swamp of madri- 
money. Kaint take no chances en dat 
loose husban’ stayin’ whah at Tilly is. 
Does he git restless an’ ramble f’m de 
home roost, de nex’ thing you knows 
you is gwine meet up wid Ol’ Man 
‘| r ul le agi un. s 

The Wildcat settled his hat a little more 
firmly on his head and addressed himself 
to the mascot goat “Come ’long heah, 
Lily. Us travels.” 

‘Then and there, without further cere- 
mony, began the impromptu and impetu- 
ous retreat from the field of romance in 
San Francisco where Demmy had sur- 


rende red aoa attack waged by the mate- 
craving 


Villy Meek. 


ity whim, he declared himself: ‘De’ 


II 
“My ol’ skillet, my 
Neveh got me chicken enough to fill it. 
My ol’ skillet is hen-house size, 
Load it wid pullet meat an’ 
Lawd how it fries! 
Fill it wid rabbit, 
Gravy floatin’ roun’, 
Hardly wait to grab it, 
When de rabbit is brown.” 


LODDING along below San Mateo 

with Demmy at his side, and with the 
mascot goat detouring now and then for 
an inviting bunch of ‘roadside grass, the 
Wildcat quieted his raging appetite with 
half a dozen mumbled verses of “My 
Old Skillet.” 

“Demmy, dis fancy cookin’ don’t mean 
nuthin’; neveh was nuthin’ so good as dem 
rations whut come out of de ol’ iron 
skillet whut Mis’ Lou had in Memphis.” 

“Wilecat, hush! How come you all de 
time talks nutriment when us aint et 
since dis famine started? “Twixt whut 
my stummick tells me an’ whut you sez 
I’se plumb deef. Dis road life is all right 
fo’ dese grass-eatin’ varmints like dat 
mascot Lily, but dey’s dog blood in me an’ 
I craves meat.” 

“°’Spect you'd eat fried fish did you git 
a chance—you got fish blood in you too. 
Yo’ dog blood done give me a idee whut 
mebbe us kin use. 

“Kaint eat idees. If you craves to 
invent somethin’ see kin you invent six 
pork chops sinkin’ fo’ de third an’ las’ 
time in brown gravy.’ 

“Don’t speak no mo’ nutrifyin’ words, 
Demmy. Dey makes my head plum 
numb. Don’t talk no mo’ ’til I tells you 
how us kin make some ration money. 
You knows how crazy some folks is about 
watch dogs whut watches nuthin’ ’ceptin’ 
at meal times. Some is crazy ’nough to 
pay money fo’’em. Us is passed a million 
stray dogs dis mawnin’—s pose us ’cumu- 
lates a few dogs now an’ meets up wid a 
man down de road whut craves a 
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fust-class blooded watch-dog mascot. 
Looks like somebody might loosen up 
‘bout fo’ bits widout much ’suadin’.” 

Demmy received the great idea without 
much enthusiasm. ‘‘Depen’s on de dog. 
De idee is middlin’ good so long as I don’t 
eit no hungrier. De way my stummick 
feels, one day mo’ an’ dog meat gits its 
nameplate changed. I’se wid you to 
try it. Us retains de nex’ dog us meets. 
Is you got dat li'l piece of string whut 
festooned Lily?” 

“Tis. Us likely meets lots of dogs at 
de edge of dis town. Looks like a dog 
town. Run down an’ ragge d to whah its 
de doggest lookin’ town us is met since us 
left de ol’ Mississip’ country.” 

\pproaching the dog-looking town the 
personnel of the party was one Wildcat, 
one Demmy and one mascot goat. 

Leaving the town the caravan had been 
augmented by the addition of one com- 
plex hound, one plain mongrel and a fur- 
bearing Airedale. About the Airedale’s 
neck was a ten-dollar collar, riveted to 
which was a silver plate bearing the names 
of the dog and his master. ‘The Wildcat 
looked now and then at the nameplate. 
He turned to Demmy after one of these 
casual inspections. “I neveh learned no 
readin’, Demmy, an’ de less you sees de 
less you knows. Ve big sale begins at 
de nex’ town befo’ I learns to read.” 

The next stop was in Mayfield, and true 
to the Wildcat’s prediction the big dog 
sale began with a flying start. Leading 
his flock the Wildcat approached a white 
man who was at the moment busily 
engaged in leaning against an unoccupied 
section of a roadside fence. 

“Cap’n suh, does you crave to 0 buy a 
fust-class dog 2* redoosted rates?” The 


The Wildcat and Demmy galloped straight across the burning sands. 


inquirer turned and waved grandly at his 
line of samples. ‘‘Case dey aint nuthin’ 
pleasant to yo’ eye s in dis pack de chances 
is Us kin display ’z: ictly de dog you needs 
by this time tomorr’.” 

The white man glanced at the dogs and 


then his more deliberate gaze swept 
Demmy and the mascot goat. It rested 


at last on the Wildcat’s feet and then, 
traveling upward, it met the sunshine of 
the dog salesman’s hopeful smile 

The white man’s eyes were gray, and 
his glance was cold, and the sunshine that 
radiated from the Wildcat’s countenance 
somehow failed to alter the temperature 
of the “Where did 
you get them daw es? : 

From the tone of the question the Wild- 
cat suspected that it was prompted by 
something more sinister than a casual 
desire for useless information. “Cap'n suh, 
kaint just say de exact spot. Didn't 
*zactly git °em—dey sort of drug along 
whilst us was ramblin’ by.”’ 

“Who do they belong to, you or the 
other boy?” 

“Dey b’longs even, even, dat 1s, as dogs 
kin belong. Fifty-fifty to me an’ Demmy; 
us 1s dog pardne rs in dis bizness. 

“How much do you want for the little 
one!” 

“Dat spin’lin’ dog is *bout two dollah 
size as dogs go. De market value on de 
middlin’ size is a dollah mo’ an’ fo’ de 
whisker faced one wid de leatheh chokin’ 
strap us 1s askin’ five dollahs.”’ 

The white man looked at the Wildcat 
for a moment and then he smiled the same 
brand of smile that a rattlesnake uses just 
before he parks his fangs. “‘I’ll take the 
dogs,” he said. “‘All of ’em. You two 
boys better bring ’em along to my place.” 


in spector S Vi iston. 
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“Doggone dis bare-ab stuff!" the Wildcat 


yelled as the cameras cranked 
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Escorted by the white man the party 

began a short march which ended at the 
port: ils of a wooden velp warehouse on the 
edge of town. Over the door of this 
building was a signboard on which was 
painted, in sinister red, two words —‘‘City 
Pp Ol und.” 
Demmy, silent until now, read the 
sign. He sensed a great error in the 
industry that had engaged him and his 
suspicions were confirmed a moment 
later when the white man displayed a 
nickel-plated star as a prelude to his duty 
of broadcasting the details of their mis- 
fortune to the two captains of dog 
industry. 

“Leave the dogs here, * the white man 
ordered. ‘“‘Leave ’em here and come 
along with me.” 

Over at the jail, which to the Wildcat’s 
bulging eves appeared to be an excep- 
tionally permanent looking structure, the 
white man elaborated the details and 
specifications of the crime to a magistrate 
whose indifference to the march of justice 
did not include the matter of cash income. 

“The theft of dogs and the sale of stolen 
property!” The judge turned to the 
Wildcat. ‘‘What have you to say in your 
own defense.” 

“Cap’n suh, I don’t jus’ know whut to 
say ’ceptin’ de weatheh sho’ is hot fo’ dis 
timein de month. ’Bout dis dog bizness, 
us aint sold none y tas fur as gittin’ money 
fo’ ’em. If us neveh sells none dat suits 
me grand. Aint stole no dogs, neither. 
Jes’ found ’em trailin’ ‘long, sympathetic 
like, an’ plain hungry same as me an’ 
Demmy.” 

‘Jail’em!””’ The judge nodded his head 
quickly. “Hard labor on the wood pile.”’ 

Three minutes later the Wildcat and 
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Demmy were enjoying the privilege of 
sawing up three cords of wood, while 
across the judge’s desk, in conference with 
the local official, the arresting ofhcer 
handed himself a compliment. “‘I guess 
we get that wood sawed up all right. 
Seems to me the penalty is just about the 
same size as that woodpile—with maybe a 
little whitewashing job and a_ lawn- 
trimming chaser.” 

“Yep. Let ’em go when we get cleaned 
up on this work round the place. This 
wave of crime rolled in at about the right 
time. You made a lucky pick-up.” 

In the evening, after they had been 
served with a heavy ration of meat and 
potatoes a quart of coffee and four thick 
slices of bread, the Wildcat and Demmy 
began to see the hand of Lady Luck in 
what they had thought was ordinary plain 
trouble. 

“Sho’ is noble rations,” the Wildcat 
mumbled with his mouth full of nutri- 
ment. “Dis jail bizness aint so bad, 
Demmy, pervided it lasts. Main trouble 
wid jails is dey is so temp’rary. Dese 
heah beds is good, dese rations 1s betteh 
dan whut us et in de ahmy an’ it looks like 
us is stuck fas’ in de glue of joy.” 

From her corner of the cell where she 
was busy with a freshly trimmed sackful 
of lawn grass the mascot Lily volunteered 
an affirmation of the Wildcat’s statement. 
“Blaa-a!” 

“Dat’s right, Lily. You knows whut 
us sez is right. Sho’ settin’ purty. 





‘Pay Day Dice”. Hugh Wiley 
the two victims of liberty resumed their 
southward march toward what they 
hoped would be a new zone of Lady Luck’s 
benevolence. They made their camp for 
the night at nine o’clock, invading for the 
purpose of shelter an abandoned building 
that stood close beside the highway. “No 
matteh how soon it’s gwine to fall down, 
Demmy, whilst it sheds de dew an’ de 
rain dey aint no place like home.” 

“Main thing about dis home, Wilecat, is 
whut aint. Includin’ groceries. Home 
aint home to amount to much ’less dey’s a 
cook stove goin’ full blast wid somethin’ 
hot an’ fillin’ on de top an’ biskits in de 
oven.” 

“Neveh you mind, Demmy. Now dat 
my feet gits a furlough I lets my haid do 
de work like dat Memphis boy, Honey- 
tone Boone, and befo’ us knows it de 
rations comes our way. Dat boy had 
mo’ schemes whut brung in de money 
an’ kep’ out de back-bustin’ work dan 
anybody I’se met. Lemme think—wuz 
me Honeytone, whut would he do?” 

With the fatigue of the day’s march 
heavy upon him, the Wildcat, verging the 
borderland of sleep, wrinkled his brow in 
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cumulates de most, you stops an holds 
yo’ misery in yo’ anguished grasp. Den, 
whilst folks is rallyin’ round, along comes 
me an’ Lily ridin’ de unseen chariot of 
faith. When I sights you I sez, ‘Folks, 
how come dis nigger so downtrod an’ 
twisted in de clutch of Satan?’ Sym- 
pathizin’ folks sez de po’ boy is ’flicted. 
I tells °em, ‘Stan’ back,’ an’ den I makes 
de healin’ passes an’ de mystic signs oveh 
you an’ up you gits wid no mo’ misery 
dan a fish needs rubbah boots. Some 
white man passes de hat an’ de sobbin’ 
sistehs heaves a sigh an’ drops mebbe two 
dollahs wuth of widdah’s mite into de 
hat. Ev’y time I heals you us gits mebbe 
two dollahs—an’ I aims to heal you fo’ to 
six times in ev’y town uscomes to. Dat’s 
de ol’ standby, Demmy—nevah failed dat 
Honeytone Boone no time yit when—” 

A snore from Demmy interrupted the 
Wildcat’s outline of the technique that 
he proposed to use in accomplishing their 
impending prosperity. With a grunt in 
which was mingled hunger, hope and dis- 
appointment at his partner's lack of 
interest, the rainbow painter settled him- 
self for the night. 


Wouldn’t mind boardin’ heah in dis ol’ 
jail f’m now on. Us hopes dis jail luck 
hol’s out through de winter.” 

The good luck held out, according to 
the schedule arranged by a_ higher 
authority, about as long as the woodpile 
lasted. When the wood was sawed and 
piled and after a few assorted jobs of 
whitewashing had been accomplished, the 
Wildcat and Demmy were again haled 
before the bar of justice and sentenced 
to an unlimited period of liberty as far as 
the local powers were concerned. That 


night, minus the accompaniment of dogs 
but with the faithful mascot beside them, 


a mighty effort at solving the problem of 
getting something for nothing. 

“‘Kaint start no church,” he mumbled. 
“Kaint start no lodge nor no buryin’ 


club. Kaint start nuthin’ whut takes 
jinin’ folks. Only thing left dat Honey- 
tone might try is dis healin’ miracle 
bizness wid a hat passed at every healin’, 
Hot dam! Demmy, come awake ’til us 
tells you de good luck tomorr’ is ’fested 
wid. When us gits to de nex’ town you 
prowls down de main street, fust, all 
crippled in yo’ legs like a mule had failed 
to miss you. At de barbeh shop, o’ else 
mebbe in front de grocery sto’ whah folks 





“Heah us is, Lady Luck,” he prayed. 
“Rally roun’ an’ shower down de money 
rain tomorr’ when dis miracle man begins 
de healin’ ruckus.” 


III 
MILE ahead of the Wildcat the 


advance agent and victim of the 
healing ruckus hobbled into town. In 
Demmy’s part of the act there was a 
semblance of reality, for the long miles 
that he had covered had left their mark 
and his twisted gait was twice as legiti- 
mateasthesympathy it inspired in passers- 
by who observed him. He established 
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himself on the sunny side of the street, 
leaning easily against the front of the 
village barber shop, where, according to 
their plans, he awaited the Wildcat. 

About the time Demmy got himself 
comfortably settled, the Wildcat, stepping 
high under the lightness of his inspiration, 
but feeling medium heavy under his cargo 
of hunger, invaded an area of temptation 
wherein a promising-looking stray rooster 
from anearby chicken ranch was trying his 
best to cross the road. The Wildcat saw 
the rooster and immediately upon the can- 
vas of his imagination was painted a fried 
chicken interior decoration whose richer 
tones, tempered with brown gravy, fought 
for supremacy with the high lights of a 
fresco of yaller yamsand yaller corn bread. 

“Goat, at ease! As you is, whilst us 
konkers ol’ eagle-foot!”’ 

Leaving Lily to her own devices, the 
Wildcat shifted into high before his left 
foot touched the ground and in seventeen 
leaps of varying length and direction he 
overtook his prey. One quick swing of 
his trained right hand, a quick recovery, 
and the feathered victim disappeared into 
the Wildcat’s army shirt where he bulged 
submissively under his captor’s left arm. 

The victor returned to where Lily 
awaited him. “Come ’long, goat! De 
fust drop of de luck rain done hit us. Be- 
ginnin’ soon, us gits wet an’ eats heavy.” 

His prediction concerning the business 
of getting wet in the rain of luck was good, 
because, at the first moment of the self- 
congratulation process, out of the corner 





of his eye the Wildcat saw a white man 
coming across the field in his direction. 
He realized that the luck rain was fast 
changing into a cloudburst, but that the 
luck, for the moment, was the kind 








showered down by Old Man Trouble. 

[he retreater grabbed at Lily’s leading 
string and began a flanking escape down 
the road into the village, hitting the high 
spots and limited only by Lily’s capacity 
for speed. The Wildcat felt the need of 
Demmy’s moral support. ‘Sho’ craves 





to find dat boy. Ol’ Demmy sho’ strong 
as de Rock when you is smote by de hand 
of Fate.” 

_ Waiting at his appointed post of suffer- 
ing, Demmy, busy absorbing all the sun- 
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light that radiated in his direction, prayed 
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for the moment when the healing process 
might begin. He doubted his ability to 
remain a cripple for more than half an 
hour at a time. About him was an 
interested group whose members had 
heard, over and over, with the arrival of 
each new individual, the full and complete 
story of Demmy’s affliction. 

Into this complex scene, galloping 
something less than sixty miles an hour, 
the rooster-bearing faith healer traveled 
with Lily at his heels. 

He gained his sawed-off companion’s 
side and a record breaking cure was 
effected in one quick command: “Git 
gallopin’ wid me!” 

Something in the Wildcat’s voice, con- 
veying an instantaneous conviction of 
necessity, galvanized the twisted Demmy’s 
inert person into what became the sem- 
blance of a miniature cyclone. 

Half a block down the street and still 
going strong the Wildcat began to explain: 
“‘White man needs us; I seed him comin’.” 

“How come?” Demmy, using most of 
his breath for running purposes, sought 
an explanation that would give his mind 
the relief that his feet needed most. 

“Don’t ask me now. Rooster looked 
me in de eye. Run heavy!” 

Enough was enough and Demmy 
wasted no more breath on speech until 
the trio had gained the sanctuary of a 
clump of willows which fringed the dry 
bed of a brook a mile beyond the danger 
zone. Here, reviewing their progress up 
to the present moment, Demmy expressed 


The Wildcat left Lily to her own devices 
and shifted into high after his 


feathered prey 


“* _ 7 = ‘ 
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his sentiments in a manner which indi- 
cated the disintegration of the structure 
of faith in which he had parked his respect 
for the Wildcat’s judgment. “You always 
starts right, Wilecat—an’ always ends up 
wrong. Us leaves San F’mcisco on de 
lef’ foot, gits mixed up in de dog ruckus 
an’ winds up in jail, Us begins dis magic 
healin’ scheme an’ gits out of dat bizness 
one jump in de lead of some mo’ gallopin’ 
grief. Us aint et fo’ de longes’ time an’ 
you tells me ’bout a ol’ roosteh chicken 
whut you run too fas’ to retain. Seems 
to me like ev’ything you starts Ol’ Man 
Trouble ends up fo’ you.” 

“Who said de chicken wuz losted?”’ 
The Wildcat produced the discouraged 
looking rooster from where it had been 
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stored. “Aint los’ nuthin’ connected wid 
dis animal so far. You does yo’ com- 
plain’ too sudden, Demmy. Hol’ yo’ fire 
‘til you sees yo’ mark. Done retained dis 
ration varmint. Hush yo’ mouth an’ git 
a li'l fire blazin’! Us needs de hot coals 
mo’ dan us does yo’ talk.” 

Ten minutes later an assortment of 
chicken feathers had mingled with the 
landscape and in a little while, after the 
Wildcat had double-timed himself with 
“My Old Skillet,” the bird, beautifully 
roasted on a green willow branch, was 
ready for the twin destroyers. “Whuf! 
Dat animal sho’ lasted quick. Done 
seems like de bes’ I’se eveh tasted!” 

“Aint no question—sho’ was de bes’. 
All I craves now is a slug of sleep ’bout 
th’ee days long filled up wid dreams of 
how good a chicken kin taste when he 
tries his best.” 

Until long after noon of the next day 
the pair of wanderers, undisturbed except 
by the phantoms of retribution which 
invaded their dreams, got all the sleep 
that was being passed round, and then 
two weeks of intermittent walking and a 
brief period of service on a night job with 
a southbound bootlegger who operated on 
a five-ton truck basis found the Wildcat 
and Demmy and their mascot goat free 
and away from the cool airs and the after- 
noon fogs of the north and deep into the 
persistent sunshine which floods the Los 
Angeles country. 

While they were still thirty miles north 
of the city they noted with quickened 
interest the increase in the motor traffic 
round them, profiting meanwhile from the 
surplus of free food that is available to the 
wanderer in the land of Nature’s kindest 
moods. 

Loaded up on a dozen kinds of fruit, 

Demmy, as usual, toyed with his luck 

by criticising the monotony of their 

menu. “As us said befo’, Wilecat, 

dey’s dog blood in me an’ I craves a 

steady eatin’ job whah I helps de 

butcher boys git along. Us craves 
meat.” 

“You an’ me both. Dese heah fruit 
rations is fillin’ but you burns out too 
sudden. I craves me a steady job wid 
steady meat an’ bread mo’ dan all de 
temp rary juicy nutriment in de 
world.” 

Lady Luck gave an attentive ear, 
this time, to the expressed desires of 
her protege, for less than a mile 
ahead of the point where he broad- 
casted his ambitions the steady job 
awaited him. The agent of Lady 
Luck, in this instance, was young Ross 
Davis of the Stupendous Aggrega- 

tion Feature Films. 

Shooting sheik stuff with a crew of 
Arabs from Dixie, the director was short 
handed and in need of men to augment 
his sunburned mob of Sahara gunwavers, 
and the steady job stared Demmy and the 
Wildcat in the face the moment they 
encountered it. The stare was so direct 
that their surrender to the clutch of toil 
was practically instantaneous. “Ten 
dollars a day on bareback surprise raids,” 
the director explained. “Tena day on 
location and seven-fifty on the lot.” 

“Cap’n, yessuh. When does us begin 
work?” 

“You begin now.” 

The Wildcat blinked his eyes. 
(Continued on page 82) 
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What the Mediterranean fruit fly 


does to Hawaiian oranges 


HE hosiery salesman with the 
excessively polished — finger 
nails sniffed. 

“Pigs! That’s what they 
are,” he declared emphatically, his 
eyes challenging his fellow travelers. 
“Just plain hoggishness, I call it. They 
know they can’t grow as good grapefruit 
as Florida, so they makea law and keep it 
out. Gee aint those Californians got gall!” 

How many times have you of the Far 
West heard similar conversations? A 
hundred times a day the same charge 1s 
made, a hundred times a day it goes 
unchallenged. Nobody seems to care; 
nobody seems interested in making gener- 
ally known the reason why California 
bars from its territory not only grapefruit, 
but all citrus fruit grown in the Gulf 
States. Yet upon the spread 
of popular knowledge and 
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Invaders 
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ten per cent on a value of $80,000 after 


paying interest on the mortgage of 
$14,0c0o. Mr. Jones has a boy in college, 


two girls in high school and he is counting 
on the crop to produce a new car this 
winter. 

Into the Jones idyl bursts the horti- 
cultural inspector. — 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Jones,” he says, “but 
I’ve just wired Washington that your 
orchard is quarantined.” : 

Jones springs up as though stung by an 
adder. ‘‘My God, man, you don’t mean 
that it’s : 
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The work of the Oriental melon 


fly in a young watermelon 


and the weight of the twenty-iwo 
years. 

He can’t protest. He knows that 
the infected trees are doomed; that 
the canker will destroy it if the flame 

doesn’t; that in its decay, it will infect all 
the surrounding orchards and be a menace 
to the citrus groves everywhere. He knows 
that in the fight against the canker the 
loss through the destruction of orchards 
and the expenses of this destruction has 
already surpassed thirteen million dollars 
since the fight began in 1912; that the 
individual does not count when the fate 
of a great industry is at stake. So he 
bows his head and resigns himself to ruin. 
That’s what California seeks to prevent 
when the Golden State places an embargo 
on Florida citrus products—and the 
Florida growers heartily agree 

with the protective measures of 





understanding of the reasons 
for imposing plant quaran- 
tines depends the prosperity, 
the very life of the Pacific 
Coast fruit industry. 

That’s a mouthful, isn’t it? 
It sounds like a locomotive 
whistle on a flivver, alarm- 
ing but harmless. But it’s 
true. To illustrate: 

Last summer the Federal 
Horticultural Board for the 
first time in its history left 
Washington in a body and 
came out to California in 
order to study the situation 
at first hand and give official 
support to the effort to unite 
all horticultural forces of the 
Far West against the com- 
mon enemy. At this meeting 
the associate chief of the 


out. 





dt eee fruit growers of the country need your 
help. Their property is menaced by a 
host of alien plant pests and diseases. 
of them—they are very close to American 
shores on their world-encircling march—will 
absolutely ruin commercial orchards and truck 
gardens in certain districts if they are not kept 
In cash expenses and property, loss a 
single imported plant disease has cost Florida 
thirteen millions in ten years. 
have an abundance of fresh fruits, melons and 
vegetables at reasonable prices in the future, 
read this article and help keep America clean 
of alien plant enemies.—The Editors. 


Some 


If you want to 


their California brethren. 
From bitter experience the 
Florida growers know how 
easy it is to import a disease, 
how difficult and expensive 
its control, not to mention 
eradication. 

Keep that picture of Jones 
in mind the next time you 
feel tempted to smuggle 
Florida grapefruit into Cali- 
fornia. 


Citrus canker is a bacterial 
disease caused by minute 
organism belonging to the 
same tribe that produces 
malaria, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, influenza and a host 
of other ills of the human 
body. Its original home 1s 





Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Dr. Kellerman, stated that he 
had hoped to report the complete eradica- 
tion of citrus canker in Florid», but un- 
fortunately he had just before his depart- 
ure received a telegram announcing the 
discovery of another infected orange 
orchard of fifty-five acres. Nevertheless 
he was certain that the control measures 
used in the past would prove effective in 
this outbreak and that ultimately Florida 
would be entirely freed from the disease. 
Let us go to Florida and translate these 
dry technical terms into their human 
meaning. ; ' 
Mr. Jones is the owner of the fifty-fhve- 
acre orchard mentioned in the telegram. 
The grove has been his life work; it has 
given him an income more than ample for 
the support of his family. It has earned 
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“Yes, itis. Canker. More than two- 
thirds of the trees infected.” 

Jones sits down heavily. He knows 
what is going to happen. He knows that 
the grove will be tsolated—that no one 
will be allowed to enter except inspectors 
dressed in special suits, caps, shoes and 
leggings that can be sterilized easily and 
completely. He knows that shortly a 
force of inspectors will spray his magnifi- 
cent trees with kerosene; that they will 
turn the flames of blow torches against 
them; that they will burn and utterly 
destroy leaves, branches, trunks, roots 
and disinfect the soil with formaldehyde 
leaving him the bare ground with which 
he started twenty-two years ago. And 
of course, they’ll leave him the mortgage 
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Japan, but the Japanese 
citrus varieties have through 
selection become practically 
immune just as the white race has 
become almost immune to measles, 4 
disease that has killed thousands upon 
thousands of Indians, Eskimos and 
South Sea Islanders who had _ never 
been exposed to the disease prior to the 
coming of the whites. Among the 
Caucasians only those children least sus- 
ceptible to the ravages of the constantly 
recurring epidemics of measles survived 
through many generations until the 
resistance of their blood had been 
imparted almost to the entire race. [ut 
the poor South Sea Islanders, lacking this 
protection, died like November flies when 
measles first appeared among them. 
The citrus varieties grown in America 
had always been free from the Japanese 
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disease. Therefore, when 
some Florida nurseryman 
imported infected citrus 
stock from Japan, the 
canker ate into the soft 
unresisting tissue of the 
Florida trees ‘like a flame, 
bec coming ‘ a menace so 
alarming that the Nation 
and the Gulf States spent 

millions to eradicate it. 

California,’ having very 
early quarantined ttself 
against all Japanese citrus 
products, remained free, 
uncontaminated. But it is 
literally true that the price 
of this freedom is continuous 
sleepless vigilance. One in- 
fected grapefruit carelessly 
tossed out of the window 
of a millionaire’s private 
car may give the disease a 
foothold in the California 
orchards where it may not 
be discovered by the expert 
eye of a plant pathologist 








the scale, but the accuracy 
al of this statement is doubted 
by entomological authori- 
ties, especially since it is 
known that the historian 
subsequently developed into 
one of the most eminent 
of Southern California’s 
boosters. Apparently he 
formed the habit when 
young and could never 
break it. 

Be that as it may, it is an 
indisputable fact that the 
rapid spread of the cottony 
cushion scale threatened 
California’s horticultural in- 
dustry with extinction. In 
their extremity the growers 
appealed to the scientists 
for aid. They investigated 
and found that the scale 
had been brought to Cali- 
fornia on nursery stock im- 
ported from Australia. But 
Australia had not been de- 
nuded by the scale! Why? 











until birds, insects and The growers sent Professor 

workers have spread the . ——~  Koebele to Australia to 
infection over many square This fly will cost the fruit growers of California and the Southern investigate. 

miles. states a hundred million dollars if it is allowed to He discovered the reason 

The Pacific Coast of ont: « fecthall en Menecnensell for Australia’s ee 
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North America was for 

many years the least frequented, least 
known territory of the Pacific Basin. 
The Philippines were settled by the 
Spaniards and carried on a flourishing 
world commerce for more than a century 
before the existence of the Columbia 
river became known. Even today, pros- 
pectors and trappers are constantly dis- 
covering new and unknown lakes on the 
Alaskan coast sc close to the path of the 
steamers that a sharp ear can almost 
detect the noise of the jazz bands in the 
twilight of the long summer evenings. 
Quarantined by six thousand miles of 
salt water on one side, by a thousand miles 
of desert and mountains on the other, the 
Pacific Coast remained remarkably free 
from the plant pests and diseases which 
elsewhere levied heavy and continuous 
toll upon the product of horticulturist, 
farmer and gardner. 

For a long time the horticulturists of 
this region failed to realize the full size of 
the blessing conferred upon them by the 
comparative lack of plant pests. 


later the necessity of a strict plant quaran- 
tine hit them on the jaw so hard that for a 
moment they seemed ready to take the 
count. There appeared in the orange 
orchards of Southern California a tiny 
grayish-white insect. This minute insect, 
the cottony cushion scale, multiplied 
amazingly, spread from branch to branch, 
encrusted leaves, stems and twigs, bored 
into them and absorbed the sap until the 
trees became devitalized. 


Bugs to the Rescue 


The growers tried every known and 
dozens of new remedies from soap and 
tobacco juice to sulphur and arsenic. This 
scale calmly continued to eat and mul- 
tiply. Its gray hordes were not satisfied 
with orange trees; as they grew in volume, 
they attacked almost every plant in sight 
until in many districts a fall of dirty snow 
seemed to cover all vegetation. One 
historian reports that even the barbed 
strands of wire fences were weakened by 


without much trouble. 
cottony cushion scale existed over wide 
areas, but it caused no damage worth 
mentioning. As soon as it became 
numerous, a handsome little ladybird, 
Vedalia cardinalis, also increased in 
numbers. The scale was this little bug’s 
favorite food; it held the pest firmly in 
check without man’s intervention. The 
natural balance in California had been 
disturbed because the scale had been 
imported without tts parasites. So Pro- 
fessor Koebele collected a sackful of lady- 
birds and took them home. When these 
ladybirds were liberated in Southern 
California, they could not believe their 
eyes. Never had they seen such vast 
quantities of delectable scale. Why, this 
must be paradise! They licked their 
chops and fell to. In two years they had 
eaten and beaten the scale. It is negli- 
gible today. 

That experience taught the California 
horticulturists a lesson. They supported 
the plant quarantine movement. County 

inspectors were appointed to watch 

nurseries and groves; deputies of the 





Despite the lack of interest, Matthew 
Cook, a California fruit grower, suc- 
ceeded as early as 1882 in causing to 
be established the first recorded plant 
quarantine regulations in America, 
regulations designed to prevent the 
spread of the codling moth, the im- 
ported insect whose larvae cause the 
well known worminess of apples and 
pears. The codling moth, having 
become established, has never been 
completely eradicated. Nevertheless 
you, Friend Reader, will rarely find a 
wormy apple in a box coming from 
the Far West. To keep the codling 
moth down, the growers spray their 
trees with a poisonous fluid, two, 
three, four times a season at a stiff ex- 
pense per acre, and the few apples that 
«come infected despite the poisonous 
showers, are thrown out. 

Matthew Cook’s anti-codling moth 
easures did not interest the California 
‘uit growers especially, but a few years 
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state horticultural commissioner stood 
guard at railroad terminals and ports 
to keep out material from countries 
against which the Golden State, in 
self-defense, had quarantined itself. 
That’s why California is free of the 
citrus canker while this destructive 
pest has a foothold in Florida and 





other Gulf States. 

It can be done. Jt must be done. 
Many of the very worst bugs, moths, 
borers, flies, rusts, mites and weevils 
have so far been kept from the United 
States or have been isolated in parts 
of the country by strict quarantine, 
but other continents are still full of 
hundreds of plant pests whose intro- 
duction would be a calamity. And they 
are on the move as they never were 
before! Until recent years, they traveled 











The Mediterranean fruit fly laying its eggs in 
the rind of the Hawaiian orange 


from one country to the other largely 
on cuttings and nursery stock, but 
since fast steamers with refrigeration 






























Quarantine inspectors examining the baggage of 


passengers from Honolulu for plant contraband 


compartments started to encircle the 
globe, fresh fruits and vegetables have 
been moving in ever larger quantities over 
constantly growing distances, and with 
this development of world commerce the 
danger of importing new pests has 
increased an hundredfold. 

Just now the worst, most dangerous of 
these pests trying continuously to invade 
the United States is the Mediterranean 
fruit fly. 

When the Federal Horticultural Board 
came to the Coast to discuss plant quaran- 
tine with the association of Western horti- 
cultural officials, the Mediterranean fruit 
fly occupied the center of the stage. Said 

McDonald, a pioneer fruit grower 
who had just watched the effect of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly on horticulture 
in the Hawaiian Islands, in open session: 

“The moment I hear that the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly has become established in 
California, I’ll put my orchard on the 
market. I’ll go out of the orchard business 
if I can get only fifty dollars an acre for 
my property. That’s what | think of the 
fruit fly.” Which is some thinking, con- 
sidering the fact that today the McDonald 
orchard is considered cheap at fifteen 
hundred dollars an acre. 

What makes the Mediterranean fruit 
fly so dangerous a pest? 

Its catholic appetite and its fecundity. 
The female fly—it resembles the common 
house fly, though it is smaller—pierces the 
skin of a wide variety of fruits—they have 
counted seventy-two different kinds of 
fruits attacked by fly maggots in Hawaii 
lays three to fifteen eggs and repeats the 
process. The eggs hatch in from three 
to five days, the larvae or maggots begin 
to feed and grow until they have changed 
the inside of the fruit into a mass of cor- 
ruption. In twelve to twenty days they 
have become full grown, leave the fruit, 
burrow into the soil and go through the 
pupal stage from which the fly emerges in 
ten to thirty or more days, according to the 
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temperature, ready to 
start another cycle. Since 
the female fly will lay up 
to three hundred eggs and 
since six generations are 
possible in a year, amaz- 
ing numbers of the fly can 
be produced in a remark- 
ably short time under 
favorable circumstances. 

It’s the larva, the mag- 
got, that does the damage. 
A hundred and_ twenty 
fruit fly maggots have 
been counted in a single 
fig. They thrive in scores 
of the most valuable 
fruits, including peaches, 
apricots, plums, pears, 
apples, oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit, quinces, toma- 
toes and numerous other 

varieties. Frequently the 
fruit on the outside pre- 
sents the appearance of 
perfect health while the 
inside is filled with a mass 
of maggots. 

Africa is supposed to 
be the original home of 
this pest, but today it is 

a free and hated citizen 
of all the warmer fruit 
growing regions of the 


‘ 





String beans destroyed by melon fly 
maggots 


world—except the United States. 
When the Mediterranean fruit fly ap- 
peared on the Bermuda Islands, it found 
a large area of thriving, profitable peach 
orchards. For a few years the owners 
tried to fight the fly, but when the trees 
continued to produce fruit ninety per 
cent of which was wormy despite their 
best efforts, the growers gave up and 
pulled the trees out. The same thing 
happened in Spain where the once 
flourishing peach and apricot industry 
was destroyed. All round the Mediter- 
ranean horticulture declined wherever the 
fly appeared. Outbreaks of the fly in 
France created havoc in the orchards as 
far north as Paris and it is principally 
owing to this pest that first-class, unin- 
fected fruit has become so expensive a 
luxury in Europe that the ordinary man 
can not afford to buy it. 

Twenty-five years ago this fly checked 
the development of the promising fruit 
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industries of South Africa and Australia. 
These countries had the same opportunity 
to develop large-scale horticultural indus- 
tries that California had. California 
today sends out hundreds of thousands 
of tons of fresh, dried and canned fruits to 
every corner of the globe; the failure of 
Australia and South Africa to keep pace 
with California is due in no small degree 
to the Mediterranean fruit fly. 

In 1910 the fly was discovered round 
Honolulu in the Hawaiian Islands. At 
one leap it had gone across 4000 miles of 
open sea; only 2000 miles away were a 
million acres of orchards and vineyards, 
the greatest, most valuable horticultural 
area in all the world. 

But ‘They shall not pass,” said the 
Californians. They were already main- 
taining a quarantine against the impor- 
tation of the fly’s host fruits from foreign 
countries; for more than ten years the 
watchful inspectors had found and 
immediately destroyed many shipments 
of fruits containing maggots of the fly. 
When the Federal customs men went 
through the baggage of passengers, 
through the belongings of the crew of 
steamers from foreign countries, they 
notified the state plant quarantine inspec- 
tors whenever they found fruits or sus- 

icious vegetables. But the Hawaiian 
rani were American territory and 
American steamers in the Hawaiian trade 
were free from customs inspection. There 
was no authority to open and examine the 
baggage of passengers, many of whom 
habitually brought specimens of Hawaiian 
fruits. 

In this emergency the state officials 
appealed to the management of the 
Matson Navigation Company operating 
the principal line of freight and passenger 
steamers to the ukulele and fly infested 
islands. The steamship officials, far- 
sighted men who realized the economic 
importance of the horticultural industry 
to California and who understood the 
danger threatening this industry, co-oper- 
ated heartily. As an emergency measure 
they attached to their tickets a clanse 
through which the purchaser agreed Not 
to take any of the Hawaiian fruits to 
the mainland and to submit his baggage 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Growing fruit in paper bags, the only certain 


protection against fruit fly attacks 
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Primitive Tribunals of Early Nevada 


HEN the Puritans desisted 

from their practise of 

cropping the ears of 

Quakers, Baptists and 
other benighted sectarians who 
could not by reasoning be brought to see 
the light, the custom became by no means 
obsolete on the North American conti- 
nent. It persisted past the middle of the 
nineteenth century and was one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of the sanc- 
tity of private property used by the set- 
tlers of pioneer Nevada. 

It is hard to conceive cf anything comi- 
cal in connection with such a form of pun- 
ishment, but there were certainly elements 
of the farcical in relation to one such case 
recorded in the annals of those days. 

Before the Cor.stock discoveries had 
populated the Territory with miners, 
numbers of men were at work with gold 
pan and rocker in what was known as 
Gold Cafon. But the major part of the 
population was made up of ranchers in 
Carson, Eagle, and Washoe valleys, who 
had come across the desert from Salt Lake 
under the leadership of Orson Hyde to 
help fulfill Brigham Young’s dream of 
empire, to be shattered in Nevada by the 
discovery of silver, as it had been in Cali- 
fornia by the discovery of gold. 

Those sturdy ranchers had rigid ideas 
of the sacredness of property, particularly 
when it came to a matter of cows or oxen. 
So when, in August, 1859, two thieves, 
who gave the names of George Ruspas 
and David Reise, stole a yoke of cattle 
from a rancher named Campbell near 
Chinatown (now Dayton), drove them 
into Washoe valley and offered them for 
sale at a price so low that no doubt was 
left in the minds of the intended pur- 
chasers as to how the cattle had been 
come by, Ruspas and Reise were arrested, 
tried by jury and sentenced to lose their 
left ears and be banished from the region. 

Court was held in the open air and the 
roof of the temple of justice was framed 
by the branches of a big pine tree growing 
near the western shore of Washoe Lake, 
which lies at the base of the Sierra 
Nevada. The official executioner was Jim 
Sturdevant, an old resident of Washoe 
valley. He produced a big bowie-knife, 
critically tested the blade with his finger, 
and not finding the edge quite to his lik- 
ing, whetted it a few times across the sole 
of his boot. Then, with an imperative 
gesture of the forefinger, he summoned 


Thar \faat tha Tact: 
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Reise to his side, took hold of the culprit’s 
left ear with a firm grasp and sliced it off 
with a single slash. 

As he beckoned Ruspas to approach, he 
was mystified to see on that person’s 
visage a cunning smile. In fact, the con- 
vict seemed to be nursing in his internal 
economy some happy idea, the genesis of 
a cryptic joke. But the executioner was a 
man of action, not accustomed to waste his 
time in speculation, so, tossing the ear of 
Reise to the jury sitting at the root of the 
big pine, he went after that of Ruspas, 
whose eyes, observing every movement, 
danced with thé expression of a wit about 
to perpetrate a bon mot. 

Sturdevant pushed aside the flowing 
hair, which Ruspas wore hanging down 
about his shoulders, but lo! there was no 
left ear. It was gone, sacrificed already 
to meet a prior demand of western justice. 

Here was a hard nut for the executioner, 
a problem to tax the brain of a Solomon. 
His orders were to sever the left ear, but 
there was no left ear to sever. 


An Ear for an Ear 


Sturdevant stared and scratched his 
head. Ruspas looked him in the eye and, 
unable longer to restrain himself, showed 
his appreciation of the joke by laughing 
outright. 

Sturdevant turned his puzzled gaze on 
his fellow ranchers. The jurymen, who 
had been enjoying the scene immensely 
and were consequently in prime humor, 
conferred briefly and announced that they 
had reconsidered their sentence: rather 
than have any one suffer disappointment, 
the executioner might annex Ruspas’ 
right ear—if he happened to have one 
about him. 

The smile vanished from Ruspas’ face 
as he felt Sturdevant’s fingers grasp the 
lobe of the indicated organ. An instant 
later, Sturdevant gave a vigorous slash 
and tossed Ruspas’ good right ear over 
to the jury, remarking as he did so that 
they now had a pair of ears that were 
“rights and lefts” and, therefore, properly 
mated. 

This duty done, the thieves were 
directed to take the road over the Sierra 
to California, the usual command in such 


Mire Crenroe K. Pattee 


cases; for the Nevadans of those 
days, taking into account the fact 
that most of their undesirables came 
from the west, never forgot to return 
the compliment when possible. 

With the establishment of the Territory 
of Nevada in 1861 courts were introduced, 
but for some time afterward the processes 
of law were slow and uncertain, some of 
the judges were worse than uncertain, wit- 
nesses often proved amenable to “‘per- 
suasion,” and the profession of juryman 
was as well established as and often more 
lucrative than that of the law. Among 
those who found it particularly hard to 
reconcile themselves to these conditions 
were former sea-captains, many of whom, 
cast adrift by the incipient disintegration 
of the American merchant marine and 
drawn to the mines by a spirit of adven- 
ture, had settled in the new Territory. 

Such a man was Captain William Dall, 
who had spent many years in command of 
ships on the Pacific, but who, in 1861, 
found himself in charge of what was 
known as the Dall mill, near Ophir, in 
Washoe valley. It was a considerable 
establishment, having been constructed 
at a cost of half a million for the reduction 
of ore from the famous Ophir mine. 

One morning in February, 1862, Woll- 
weber, the metallurgist, reported to Cap- 
tain Dall that bullion was being stolen. 
Dall was astonished, as every employe’s 
record had been subjected to a careful 
investigation. 

Dall had as neighbor another old sea- 
dog, Captain H. A. Cheever, who was con- 
ducting a store near the mill settlement. 
To him Dall turned for help. Cheever 
consented and a few days’ close observa- 
tion convinced him that young Henry 
Darnell was the thief. Darnell, on the 
night-shift in the smelting-room, was 
observed by Cheever making visits morn- 
ing after morning to a barn near the com- 
pany boarding-house. Cheever concealed 
himself in this barn one morning just be- 
fore Darnell’s quitting-time, saw him 
enter the barn, lift a board and into the 
recess thus uncovered drop several pieces 
of bullion. Cheever stepped up, put his 
hand on Darnell’s shoulder and asked how 
much bullion he had stowed away. 

Darnell, dumfounded, started to stam- 
mer an explanation, but Cheever bade him 
say no more. 

“Get your breakfast,” said the captain, 
“come to my store and don’t say a word 


etc. 
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about this to any one, for no one knows of 
it but Captain Dall and me.’ 

A search of the cache disclosed about 
eight thousand dollars’ worth of bullion. 
Cheever took it to Dall and returned to 
his store for Darnell. He accompanied 
the young man to Dall’s office. There the 
two old salts gave him the mutineers’ 
third degree. He broke down and confessed. 
Captain Dall then summed up the case. 

“Young man,” he declared, ““you have 
betrayed my confidence and committed 
grand larceny. I sentence you to three 
months in the county jail.” 

Darnell resisted, but the captains were 
ready with irons which they fastened upon 
him. Then they bundled him into a 
buggy driven by James Faulkner and sent 
him to Carson City. 

Faulkner bore commitment papers 
made out by Captain Dall. They had no 
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legal force, but that made no difference to 


the jailer. He knew Captain Dall and 
that was enough. He clapped Darnell 
into jail. 


For several days Dall, Cheever, Faulk- 
ner, the prisoner himself and the jailer 
were the only ones cognizant of what had 
been done, but the story finally leaked 
out. Darnell’s hotheaded young friends 
talked of raiding the jail, freeing the pris- 
oner and even of lynching Captain Dall. 
A mob with these motives gathered one 
night, but cooler counsels prevailed and 
it was agreed to defer action, pending the 
release of Darnell and the hearing of his 
account of the affair. 

On the day of Darnell’s release, Faulk- 
ner took him to a clothing store and fitted 
him out with a new suit at Dall’s expense. 
They returned to Ophir where Dall 
awaited their coming. 
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“My boy,” said the captain, “you 
doubtless think you have been trea‘ed 
badly. But it was meant for your good, 
and I am sure that in years to come you- 
will find it so. Here are your wages,! 
which have gone on while you were in! 
Carson. And, to prove to you that my! 
confidence has not been destroyed, your: 
old job is ready for you. You may resume; 
it tomorrow if you wish.” 

Tears filled Darnell’s eyes as he unl 
the captain he would never have cause to} 
regret what he had done. 

“One thing more,” added Dall, ‘ ‘Panel 
one about the mill ever dares to allude to: 
your trouble, just let me know.” 

Darnell proved faithful, and when, a 
few years later, he decided to go into “ade 
ness, Dall backed him financially. He 
prospered and became a_ respected 
citizen, 





They Meet the Test 


Higher Education Prepares the Girl College Graduates for 


Success in Business or Matrimony 


HE question has _ been 
asked: “Is the present-day 
college education of real 
value to the average girl?” 
We who see the college doors open 
year after year to receive the hordes of 
immature, giggling, green high school 
graduates, and see them leave four years 
later poised, assured, speaking and writing 
their language better, possessing at least 
a passing acquaintance with some of the 
best things that have been said and done 
in the world, having some useful technical 
knowledge stored away in 
their heads, and with an ac- 
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not justly consider a college education of 
value even if it is not utilized in the busi- 
ness of providing food, clothes, and lodg- 
ing for the body? 

But grant that we do not care to spend 
time and money on what will be of only 
immaterial benefit, there are other ways 
in which an education proves of real 
practical advantage even outside of the 


the same experiences, some of 
the same knowledge, and is pre- 
pared to understand his ambi- 
tions and aspirations and some 
times his work, in fact the college woman, 
seems to be the ideal wife for the par- 
ticular needs of the college man. More 
and more our young college people are 
marrying in college circles, and on the 
whole these marriages seem to be unusu- 
ally satisfactory. So, if for no other 
reason, we need college women as wives 
for our college men. 

Besides better fitting her 
for some types of marriage, a 





quaintance with the young 
people who are going to make 
their own particular world 
that they could not have got 
otherwise, can not fail to 
answer “Yes.” 

It is true that many girls 
do marry upon leaving col- 
lege. If our graduates did 
not marry, then indeed could 
the value of a college educa- 
tion be questioned. It is also 
true that many girls, because 
of home claims, never receive 
direct pecuniary benefit from 





question: 


RS. PATTEE’S manuscript was awarded 
third prize by the judges in SUNSET’S 
recent contest for the best answers to the 
“Is a college education of real value 
tothe average girl.” In addition to her analysis 
of the college trained woman’s place in the 
business world and in the home, Mrs. Pattee 
has some interesting things to say about that 
modern person, the “flapper.’”—The Editors. 


college education, especially 
in a co-educational institu- 
tion, has another advantage 
for the girl who marries. 
Hopeless indeed is she who 
after four years of whole- 
some contact with so many 
young men can not use sound 
judgment in selecting her life 
companion. Is not this op- 
portunity offered by colleges 
for acquaintance with our 
kind a real advantage to all 
girls? 

In addition, what better 








the years spent in study, and 
many others test their earning 
ability for only a few years at most. But 
why put only a monetary value on educa- 
tion? While the worth of technical knowl- 
edge can not be gainsaid, an education 
gives more than a marketable article; no 
other agency in the world today is so active 
in acquainting us with the world at its best, 
and in indirectly directing us to the living 
of beautiful, wholesome, successful lives 
under whatever circumstances and con- 
ditions we may find ourselves. May we 





business world. Some of us may question 
the value of education for our girls, but 
all thoughtful people must admit that at 
our country’s present stage of develop- 
ment an education is an imperative neces- 
sity to ever increasing numbers of our 
young men. These young men must be 
provided with suitable helpmates (help- 
mate being a corruption of the “help 
meet for him” of Genesis II: 18). 

The woman who has shared many of 





insurance than a_ college 
degree has a woman against 
disaster in the not infrequent event of 
having to provide for herself and her 
children? In the business world, of 
course, a degree is always a tremendous 
asset to a woman. 

That the average college graduate 
makes a better housewife than the average 
uneducated woman has been noticed time 
and again. Not that the uneducated 
woman does not do her best, but the 
college woman does her best and also hat 
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the advantage of greater experience and 
knowledge of what is best. A single 
typ cal instance will illustrate this claim. 

Not very long ago I went to a country 
hotel in a mountain hamlet to spend my 
vacation. The hotel is famous for its 
good country fare, but I discovered that 
the sanitary conditions were such that, at 
much inconvenience, I fled the country 
as soon as possible; not, however, before 
I had the pleasure of visiting the land- 
lady’s daughter, a college girl, who lived 
on a ranch thirty miles from town. To 
reach the ranch we drove over almost 
impassable roads into the heart of a moun- 
tain wilderness. I expected to find, 
knowing the conditions under which she 
had lived at home, the frontier at its 
worst, but instead I found it at its best. 
The log cabin home was charming in its 
appropriateness; the baby was a model 
and was being brought up by rule of the 
most famous baby specialist in our 
country; the young mother was deep in 
farm accounting—an innovation on the 
ranch—and the sanitary conditions were 
all that could be achieved in such a wild 
country. Later, as we drove away from 
the hotel, the father and mother Suatihe 
said that their daughter’s education had 
been an expense they could ill afford and 
the mother wept to think that it was 
“all wasted on a ranch.” But I think 
that it is not wasted; I think that a college 
woman with ideals (not the kind found in 
“Main Street”) is especially needed in 
that particular community. 

“Ts the college course under post-war 
conditions really an advantage: for the 
average girl?” 

Post-war conditions must be met every- 
where and under all circumstances. Is 
it not better for our girls to meet these 
conditions, protected by the satisfying 
interests of healthy, happy, busy lives, 
and under the direct control and influence 
of one of the best educated, most virtuous 
and kindly groups of people in the world— 
I mean of course the college faculty—than 
to meet them in the restless, pleasure- 
seeking social world, in the business 


They Meet the Test: 





world, or even’-in many homes? Our 
young people have no special safeguards, 
as in college, in either the business or the 
social world, and a home may or may 
not be an influence for good. 

And now, regarding the press reports 
concerning the “flapper,” it gives me 
great pleasure to deny them. I know 
whereof I speak, and may I remark that I 
too once thought that our young people 
were going to destruction; but not since I 
have come to know them. 

For the last year I have been attending 
a laboratory class made up entirely, 
except for myself, of college boys and 
girls. None of the ordinary rules govern- 
ing classrooms are in effect, the only thing 
required of us being the preparation of 
our work. So. during two hour sessions 
twice a week I have had a splendid oppor- 
tunity to observe our boys and girls when 
they were under no restraint. The girls 
are typical of the present day, with ear- 
puffs or bobbed hair, short skirts, assured 
manners, a bit of rouge and powder, 
vanity boxes and all the et ceteras. There 
has been a great deal of talking in this 
class during the year, interspersed with 
bursts of keen caustic wit and pointed 
remarks: only my foibles escaped the 
sharp brotherly and sisterly corrections, 
and that was because I am old enough to 
be treated with respect—to my face! 
There has been some gay but wholly 
innocent flirting—not too much—and one 
serious “case” developed. The girl with 
the real affair sits between her brother 
and her fiance and it is refreshing to see 
them, -all three, working shoulder to 
shoulder, abusing one another frankly on 
occasions, helping each other and being 
altogether sane and sensible. I have even 
heard a few girls say “‘gosh” or “darn” if 
they wanted to be very positive. I have 
not ever seen a cigarette, smelt them, or 
heard them mentioned. could say 
nothing critical about the girls—or the 
boys either—if I confined myself to the 
truth, so I close my year with the pro- 
found conviction that our girls are 
charming, wholesome, intelligent and 
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industrious. Instead of saying that the 
“flapper can handle with consummate skill 
any boob in pants,” I would say that she 
is a young woman of the world, poised 
and accustomed to the life round her. Her 
“vast knowledge of life” resolves itself 
into a protective knowledge of the world 
in which she lives. Though we still have 
an occasional tragedy, it is the modern 
girl who has made that loathsome word 
“betrayed” almost obsolete. My bles- 
sings on the “flapper,” the dear average 
girl! May her tribe increase! Not even 
her short skirts shock me, for I remember 
when I wore very very long ones how the 
young men used to stand giggling on the 
street corners on windy days to see the 
sights as the girls passed. 1am glad that 
my young daughter is growing up in an 
age that considers the sight of a girl’s legs 
no novelty, and certainly not a violation 
of maidenly modesty. 

I remember still other things of my 
girlhood, pinched-in waists, bulging hips, 
bust ruffles, enormous hair rats, artfully 
displayed petticoat flounces, and sill 
simpering hammock scenes, all of which 
make the “flapper” more and more attrac- 
tive by comparison. 

hen we consider that it would take 
one person, working steadily eight hours 
a day, about three hundred years to com- 
plete all the work offered by a good uni- 
versity, it would seem that we need more 
of our boys and girls in college, instead of 
fewer—unless we plan to reduce the sum 
total of knowledge in our country and 
take the twilight trail. It is not well for 
us to forget that the intent and aim of 
sound American ideals is to add to those 
ancient and hoary-headed powers of Force 
and Riches the great and corrective power 
of Knowledge. 

Yes, I believe that the present-day 
college education is of value to the average 
girl—and to the average woman. I believe 
it so heartily that I, who chose marriage in 
my youth instead of choosing both edu- 
cation and marriage, am now at thirty- 
six making what effort I can to right the 
mistake | made. 





The Marionette 


And so you thought I was real. 
light, 


The tinsel, the lovely color of flesh at night, 


Fooled you somehow, 


You whom I thought the wisest and the best. 
I tried my glittering games on all the rest 
But I never played any tricks with you, at least; 


You came when | did not call, 
And now 


The glamour and 


By Jessica Nelson North 


Nothing at all but paper and paint and gilt 


Moved about by a twitching string or two. 


It’s a clever, it’s a painless way to be built, 


But I wish I were real—for you. 


sweet— 


I wish-I could offer you hunger and love and pain; 
A heart with blood that could really, truly beat; 
Lips that were warm—your kisses would be so 


But I fade in sunlight, I dissolve in rain. 


You would take me forever to your warm young 


breast 
And I’m nothing— nothing at all! 





Look, they’re pulling the string that makes me cry! 


Goodbye. 
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Tackle Today's Problems Now 


That's How Charles Butters Made His Millions After 
Going Broke a Dozen Times 


WAY back in the mountains of 

Central America, where our 

little Latin cousins have for 

generations been upsetting 
presidents and calling each other 
names over the backyard fence, there lies 
a deposit of low grade gold ore, the grave- 
yard of many a man’s ambition. 

For the man who can overcome its 
difficulties there are millions in store—it 
is one of the greatest masses of gold rock 
yet discovered—but the gold is of such low 
grade, the cost of obtaining it so high and 
transportation so difficult, that it still 
lies buried, practically untouched. So 
many men have tried and failed that the 
job has been pronounced impossible. 

About the time you loll back comfort- 
ably and open this magazine a slender, 
tanned man of sixty-eight summers will 
probably be bending over the back of a 
small burro, pushing his way through the 
sun-baked hills toward this spot. 

The man is Charles Butters, famous 
among metallurgists and mining men the 
world over as a solver of 
problems and a doer of the 


By Paul N. Wilson 
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went to work. Following the Civil War 
his family came to Oakland, California, 
and Charles was faced with the problem 
of helping out the family finances and 
getting an education at the same time. 
He started a milk route, with two cows 
and no transportation facilities except his 
feet. He lost his best customer because 
an Irish servant girl liked the looks of his 
competitor better, so he added a yeast 
route to bring i in more money. By getting 
up at three o'clock, milking his cows and 
delivering the milk before breakfast he 
was able to go to school in the day time. 

During the next two years he built up 
a newspaper route, sold it, lost the money 
in a business deal and moved to San 
Francisco where he again went into the 
newspaper business. Until he was fifteen 
he delivered one newspaper in the 


of the company had been trying for 
months to deliver, without success, 
The superintendent offered five dol- 
lars for the job, thinking that Butters 
would throw up the task when he 
found he couldn’t find the addresses. 
But Butters went out and did it. It 
took him a month, but by the time he had 
finished he knew the town so thoroughly 
that the company practically had to give 
him the job he had gone after in the first 
place, that of letter carrier at fifty dollars 
a month for himself and his horse. 
When he was seventeen he was fired. 
Through the carelessness of a porter a 
mail bag which Butters was in charge of 
was lost and Butters was held responsible. 
He left the company and went to work in 
an electrical shop. During his noon hour 
he ate lunch and went to school. 
Although he didn’t realize it at the time, 
his application to the job in the electrical 
shop enabled him to get the university 
education upon which his entire mining 
career has been built. There wasn’t any 
money to pay for five or six 
years in college, but when it 





so-called impossible.  Al- 
though he has wealth enough 
for any man and has almost 
reached his allotted three 
score and ten, he is just 
starting in on the biggest 
problem he has faced. 

If he succeeds he will have 
opened to the world vast 
deposits of ore in every part 
of the globe, hitherto consid- 
ered too low-grade to handle. 
Because, to succeed, he will 
have to carry the art of ex- 
tracting gold from ore to a 
point finer than ever before 
known. Which, when you 
consider that men have been 
digging gold since before 
Noah smashed his thumb 





great fortune. 


YOUNG mining engineer and his wife 

were left high and dry at an isolated mine 
when the company went into bankruptcy. 
To get out of the hole, the engineer cudgeled 
his brains and devised a new process through 
which he extracted ninety dollars’ worth of 
gold out of the tailings on the mine dump. 
That process, developed to meet an emer- 
gency, was the basis of a brilliant career and a 
This article tells how the habit 
of doing each piece of work with speed, intel- 
ligence and thoroughness opened the way to 
the very top of the profession.—The Editors. 


came time to enter he knew 
enough about electricity that 
he was given the job of tele- 
graph operator and elec- 
trician at the University of 
California. 

During his six years at the 
university he had a compara- 
tively easy time of it. In 
addition to being telegraph 
operator and electrician, he 
was also armorer and had 
charge of two hundred rifles 
and two cannon which he 
had to keep polished up. He 
received twenty-five dollars 
a month for this. By acting 
as janitor in a church and 
passing the plate each Sunday 
he added six dollars a month 








building the ark, is quite a 
problem. 

But since Butters has founded his career 
upon solving problems, the chances are 
he'll put it over. He has that kind of a 
reputation among his fellow mining men. 

“Solve today’s problem first,” is a 
simple, easily remembered receipt for 
success, but a sureone. But it is also one 
which requires real character to carry out. 
If you follow the route Butters has 
traveled you can’t leave your present job 
half finished or half learned and expect to 
go far on the next. You may have missed 
the most important rung in the ladder 
which leads upward. 


“You never can tell,” says an old trite 


phrase of the street, but it is always sig- 
nificant to Butters and men of his stamp. 
You never know what’s just round the 
corner, or what the proper solution of 
today’s problem may lead to. 

Butters was ten years old when he 





morning, another in the evening after 
school and during his spare time sold 
subscriptions to a religious paper. The 
paper was a local Presbyterian publi- 
cation, but in Butters’ territory, at least, 
when he gave it up a good part of its sub- 
scribers were Baptists, Methodists and 
members of other denominations. He 
sold so many subscriptions that when he 
was fifteen he was made local circulation 
manager. 

By this time he had acquired two horses 
because his feet couldn’t carry him round 
fast enough. When he sold out his paper 
routes and applied to the superintendent 
of the Pacific Union Express Company 
for a job he was so small and his voice so 
high that he was laughed at. 

“Sure, I'll give you a job,” grinned 
the superintendent. He handed the boy 
a large sack of letters which various agents 





more, in addition to which 
he managed to get some 
surveying jobs as a side line. 

In his leisure time, after he had pre- 
pared his lessons each day and done his 
other jobs, he built a house for his mother 
in Berkeley. Then, because he could 
squeeze in the time and wanted to do the 
job thoroughly, he took a course in 
mining, piling it on top of his regular 
electrical courses in which he was doing 
his major work. 

His first job after finishing school was 
that of mechanical engineer at a quick- 
silver mine in California at seventy-five 
dollars a month. But he wanted to be 
his own boss so he went to Colorado 
where he formed, with another enginecr, 
a surveying and metallurgical firm. At 
the end of the year they were broke and 
Butters started a small mill for treating 
ore. He got only one job, that of treating 
five tons of ore which didn’t show any 
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gold. He managed to collect the milling 
fee of five dollars a ton by having the 
owner arrested—and then went broke 
agin. 

\s selling representative of a Pacific 
Coast company he went to New York and 
opened an ofhce. His only sale was a 
copper smelter to a copper company 
which never used the smelter. 

rhis was getting nowhere fast, so, after 
stopping long enough to get married, he 
got a job as superintendent for a French 
mining company operating in North 

Carolina. After working a year he went 
to the office one morning to find a notifi- 
cation that the company was broke and 
couldn’t pay salaries. Butters was in the 

same fix; he was without 
means and had his wife 
and mother to support. 

‘That was the greatest 
thing that ever happened 
to me,” says Butters. 
“That was the beginning 
of all the good fortune 
that came to me later.” 
It was then and there 
that Butters learned the 
importance of solving 
today’s problem first. 

He had to find some 
way to get enough money 
to take three people back 
to New York where he 
was known. Of course 
he could have borrowed 
or begged transportation, 
but that wasn’t his idea 
of getting out of a bad 
hole. 

On the property he 
had been operating were 
about thirty tons of 
residual ore which had 
already been treated, the 
gold extracted and the 
tailings thrown away as 
useless. Other metal- 
lurgists had worked on 
it and said it was im- 
possible to take* out 
another dollar. They 
knew the ore contained 
about three hundred dol- 
lars worth of gold, but 
there was no way to get 
it out. 

Butters went to work 
on it. After hard study 
he decided he could do 
what other men said was 
impossible. He gradually reached the 
point where he could treat two pounds 
of ore in small glass vessels by an entirely 
new process. 

When, at the end of the first day’s 
actual test, he cleared things away and 
saw the little particles of fine gold in the 
bottom of his glass vessels he knew he 
had a way to get to New York. At the 
end of two weeks he was treating 100 
pounds a day in an old tub—and making 
it pay. 

_In Charlotte, N. C., he bought some old 
oi! barrels on credit in order to enlarge his 
plant. 

While his mother went out into the 
fields to gather oak chips enough to keep 
the furnace going, and his wife tended the 
chemical part of the job, Butters and an 
old negro put in twenty-four hour shifts 
Toasting and treating the supposedly 
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useless ore. Their hands blistered and 
their backs ached from swinging the 
shovels, but they kept at it. 

Each night they cleaned up the gold, 
melting it into little buttons worth three 
dollars each. At the end of three months 
they had treated the entire thirty tons of 
ore and extracted the last grain of gold. 
Paying their way with the little three- 
dollar gold buttons, they started back to 
New York. 

But the important thing was that But- 
ters, in solving his problem, had developed 
an entirely new process for treating gold 
ore. How important it was he did not 
know at the time. 


“I never realized until later,” says 
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dump it in the river. By applying the 
same process he had perfected in getting 
himself out of the hole in North Carolina, 
Butters treated the ore and took out 
three hundred dollars in gold, an average 
of sixty dollars a ton, which today is 
considered very good ore. 

On the strength of this showing he was 
given a contract to build a plant in 
Central America at a salary of one 
thousand dollars per month. Ten years 
afterwards he bought the same mine and 
took out seventeen million dollars in gold. 
This accomplishment was directly trace- 
able to the fact that he stuck to the North 
Carolina problem until he had solved it. 

At the end of his first three years in 

Central America he left 








Rich and renowned, Charles Butters is setting out at the age of sixty-eight 
to tackle the toughest problem of his long career 


Butters, ‘and very few men do until it is 
too late, how important a thing in any 
man’s life it is that he do the best he can 
on any job he tackles. You never can 
tell where it will lead to.” 

Back in New York he opened a small 
laboratory. He had no reputation and 
no money, but plenty of energy, so he 
went round to all the leaders of the metal- 
lurgical profession and made arrange- 
ments with them to turn over to him all 
their hardest, least profitable work. In 
this way he was able to keep going until 
the opportunity came to realize on the 
new process he had worked out in North 
Carolina. 

Shortly after opening his laboratory he 
was given five tons of ore that nobody 
had been able to handle. It had been 
passed from laboratory to laboratory until 
it was about decided to haul it out and 


Salvador with thirteen 
thousand dollars he had 
saved. He brought it to 
California, where he 
bought thirteen thou- 
sand dollars worth of 
experience with it, as 
Butters puts it. That 
the investment paid good 
dividends is shown. by 
his later successes. 

In California he solved 
another problem that 
mining men said couldn't 
be solved. Having in- 
vested his capital in a 
plant and milling equip- 
ment, he was. given 
twenty tons of low grade 
gold sands, worth about 
four dollars a ton, to 


treat. Other men had 
tried it and said it 
couldn’t be handled prof- 
itably. But Butters, 
after weeks and months 
of experimenting and 
study, using as a basis 
the process he had 
worked out in North 


Carolina, developed an 
entirely new method. 

He went broke, and 
the sheriff attached his 
plant, but that didn’t 
matter. He had proved 
that low-grade gold 
sands could be treated 
profitably. 

Round Johannesburg, 
South Africa, were mil- 
lions and millions of tons 
of sand very similar to 
that Butters had treated in California. 
It had been going to waste because expert 
mining men said it was impossible to 
get anything of value from it. But it 
wasn’t long before the English owners 
had heard of Butters’ new development 
and he was given five thousand dollars 
a year to go to South Africa and intro- 
duce his new discovery there. 

When he arrived in South Africa he was 
met by the most prominent metallurgists 
of the day, who said: 

“Butters, your trip here will be for 
nothing, because you can only fail. It’s 
a scientific fact that this ore can’t be 
treated successfully by your method, so 
you might as well face it.’ 

Butters did face it, with the result 
that after several months of hard, inten- 
sive study he completely overcame the 

(Continued on page 52) 












iG “The Girl Who Keeps Busy Cheats the Devi] Out 
of a Regular Customer, Says Mrs. Davey 


“Sarah would be 
well-dressed in a 
jute bag and a 
peach basket— 
she has the 
knack” 


Es ID you happen to see,” I said to 
Mrs. Davey, “that the last census 


gives the statistics—” 

“T did not!” she interrupted, 
with some asperity. “The census takes 
a year to get together a mess of figures 
and ten years to find out what they mean, 
and by that time it’s time for another 
census.” 

“But did you notice that out of every 
two hundred and eight retail grocers—” 

“T did not!’ Mrs. Davey broke in. 
“The census can tell you how many red- 
headed twins were born in Syracuse 
County to families named Smith, but did 
you ever see anything in the census about 
the number of decent young wives who 
are ruined by apartment houses!” 

Knowing my Mrs. Davey I scented one 
of her little business romances. There was 
only one way to pry it from her, however, 
so I pretended not to observe the opening. 

“Granting all you say,” I remarked, 
“the census is a very interesting study. 
Did you know, for example—” 

“I did not. The proverb says that 


Satan findeth mischief still for idle hands 





to do. Or was it a poet? No matter. 
Satan probably owns an undivided one- 
twentieth interest in every apartment 
house in Centralia. If he doesn’t he 
should, for a lot of his best customers are 
turned out by them.” 

Still on the trail of the story I went 
pig-headedly back to statistics. 

“Did you read last Sunday the census 
tables showing that the number of 
religious sects in America—” 

“T did not. Have you happened to 
notice the tall blonde girl who has been 
my secretary for four months? Naturally. 
What a question! A few tables of statis- 
tics about her kind of modern young 
woman, now—” 

As market reporter for the Gazette I 
have been privileged for three and a half 
vears now to enter the office of the head of 
Zombro and Davey, Wholesale Grocers, 
without knocking. I may claim modestly 
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to own a very agreeable friendship with 
that estimable lady who, since about 1905, 
has been Zombro and Davey. Whatever 
happened to the Zombro of this great 
institution I have never heard, but 
know that Darius Davey, son of one of 
the founders of the firm, died suddenly on 
a South American business trip and left 
Mrs. Philomena Davey, his ample, 
capable, big-hearted wife the entire 
property and that she promptly ensconced 
herself in the high-armed, high-backed, 
old-fashioned swivel chair in the presi- 
dent’s office and has occupied it during 
ten hours a day ever since. 

I enter that office, as I say, without 
knocking. But I think I have not pub- 
lished more than four lines given me in 
that office since I have been going there. 
Not because Mrs. Davey tells me noth- 
ing, but only because what she tells me 
does not belong, by any stretch of the 
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imagination, on my page. I submit that 
a sta:d financial man for a modern news- 
paper could scarcely sandwich between 
“Larze colored hens,” “Geese, young,” 
and “‘Staggy old roosters,” and my irre- 
proachable section headed: “Ham, Bacon, 
Lard,” the story of Sam and Sarah Burr, 
for example. But, like the Ancient 
Mariner, Mrs. Davey occasionally fixes 
me with her eye and—if I refuse to ask her 
for it—tells me a story that has nothing 
to do with my ostensible business in life 
but that I feel morally certain the editor 
of the Sunday features section would give 
one of his eye-teeth for. 

On this occasion, seeing that I was 
obstinately set on census statistics and 
would not openly angle for the tale which 
hung upon the apartment house activities 
of the Prince of Gehenna, Mrs. Davey 
leaned back at a perilous slant in her 
decrepit old swivel chair, heaved a sigh 


and began abruptly: 
[™ thirty years too old to start an ar- 
gument about whether young married 
women should work out or should stay 
home and house-keep. But I will say 
that there are brides who might be 
making an adding machine eat out of the 
hand without necessarily jeopardizing the 
future of the race. When you come to 
that my guess is that posterity is in a 
whole lot more danger from soggy sponge- 
cakes and the average modern girl’s shell- 
proof bakin’-powder biscuits. 
_ I’m only talking now, though, about 
Sarah Stanton that was. I ran across her 
when she was dwadling round as private 
secretary to old Richard Cramp—know 
the name? once Society’s favorite cotillion 
leader and glass of fashion and mould of 
form—that sort of thing! Dick Cramp 
had more business than a crippled hen 
with a brood of ducks, and being his 
private secretary required a_ certain 
amount of fertile brain and the ability to 
work like a draft horse.- Sarah Stanton 
filled the bill. Instead of subscribing the 
cool thousand we had put him down for 
in a Near East Relief drive just after the 
war he loaned us Sarah. I took a-fancy 
to the way she did long division in 
her head, and I liked her because she 
could turn out a trial balance without 
getting her hair rumpled or spilling a 
bottle of ink. So I kept the tail of my 
eve on her after we’d relieved the Near 
vast. 

I’m afraid I was responsible for her 
meeting Sam Burr. Sam was our stock 
clerk then, in charge of the warehouse 
goods, and I had noticed him, mostly 
because he was tall and homely and had 
a good, dependable, rust-proof, three-ply 
disposition. It seems to me as I look 
back that I sent Sam down to the relief 
offices with a load of groceries for that 
train we made up in Centralia; however, 
the first thing I knew those two geese had 
gone and fallen in love and gotten married 
and were cooing away on a wedding trip. 
I have nothing against marriage, under- 
stand! I had just forgotten about it, for 
the moment, in the case of Sarah Stanton. 
My idea, you see, had been to wean her 
fron: Richard Cramp, who couldn’t 
appreciate her, because the only girl with 
gumption who'd ever been in here with 
me was unlucky enough to fall heir to an 
unc'~’s money and have to go away and 
spend it, and I was left with girls that had 
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With Kitchenette: 








butter for brains. When I heard Sam 
Burr was back I sent for him. 

“Well, Sam,” I said, “I notice that 
you’ve taken the first degree.” 

ag grinned—something he does very 
well. 

“Yes, Mrs. Davey,” he said, said he. 
“I’m initiated into the grandest order—” 

“All right,” I said, said I. “Take an 
evening off and write a modern novel 
about it! What I sent for you to ask 
about is whether Sarah is looking for a 
job. 

I knew right then that I had run into 
some more of our fine old proud American 
blood. 

“No, thanks,” he said, with enough 
dignity to outfit an undertaker’s assistant. 
“As long as I keep my health I think I 
can keep my wife.” 

“Where are you setting up your glass 
cage for the little bird?” I asked. 
wasn’t very strong for masculine pride in 
this case. 

“We’ve taken an apartment,” Sam told 


me. 

“Good night!” I said, and turned my 
back on him. 

“It’s a regular apartment,” Sam 
insisted. 

“Oh, of course,” I observed. ‘Two 
rooms, bed under the writing desk, every- 
thing but linen furnished and hot and 
cold running elevators,” I said. “About 
thirty minutes’ light work for an able- 
bodied young girl—and the rest of the 
day nothing to do but peel potatoes in the 
kitchenette and wonder how she can kill 
time until five-thirty! Sarah is a jewel 
with a double-entry ledger system or a 
card index, Sam,” I said, “but she’s going 
to have the fan-tods in an apartment 
house in a month!” 

And that’s all I did say—which was 
probably too much. 

To make a short bill of a long order, 
just what I prophesied happened—with 
trimmings. Sarah started in with an 
occasional window-shopping expedition 
and a movie and she ended leading Sam 
astray on the primrose path that begins 
just this side of eight o’clock in the even- 
ing in a cabaret and ends on the rocks. 
Sarah is one of the best-looking young 
persons—oh, you know, do you? Very 
good. Sarah would be well-dressed in a 
jute bag and a peach basket—she has the 
knack. Sarah is a good dancer, I’m told 
and have every reason to believe. Sam 
at a party would be as ornamental as a 
box of gloss starch and as gay as half a 
carload of flour. He wasn’t built on the 
runabout model, with stream-lines; he 
was constructed to deliver the goods and 
run in freezing weather, like a one-ton 
truck. According to all the natural laws 
Sarah began to bea handful. 

Johnny Howell was my source of infor- 
mation. Johnny inherited more money 
than was good for him and there seemed 
to have been something in the will that 
compelled him to spend it having a good 
time, because that was what he did. He 
had met Sarah when she was adding up 
profits for Richard Cramp and he admired 
her so much that he wouldn’t offer to 
marry her. After she married good old 
plodding two-hundred-a-month Sam, 
Johnny Howell showed up in their life 
and the only thing I can say for Johnny 
is that there are a good many worse 
young fellows than he is for an apartment 
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house bride to be seen round with. A 
good many worse and a good many a good 
deal worse. 

“Ts Sarah Burr happy, Johnny?” I said. 

“T don’t think she is, exactly,” Johnny 
said, said he. 

“Gay?” 

“A little. Not enough to do at home, 
of course, and plenty to do away from 
home. She ought to be working a few 
hours a day—at a real job. But Sam 
won’t hear of it.” 

“Exactly,” I said. ‘What's 
objection?” 

“Oh, the usual one. If a man can’t 
support his wife, and so on. You know, 
Mrs. Davey. Sam won’t believe, either, 
that Sarah is a good business woman. He 
thinks she would be somebody’s stenog- 
rapher.” 

“Are people talking about her?” 

“Well, you can see how it would be—” 

“Yes,” I said, “I can see how it would 
be. Two lawyers will be making fifty 
dollars apiece out of the Burr family 
pretty soon if this keeps up. Tell Sarah 
I want to see her.” 

So Johnny did and I mesmerized Sarah 
and started her in as my private secretary 
at almost enough a month. 

“Are you going to tell your husband 
ou you are working, Sarah?” I asked 

er. 

“Not right away,” she said. 

“Why not?” 

“Because it would mean a quarrel, and 
I like Sam and [ hate to quarrel with him} 
Do you think I ought, Mrs. Davey?” | 

“I’m your boss, not your conscience; 
my dear,” I said. “Ask Miss Fields _to 
show you our filing system.” 

There I was conniving and plotting and 
conspiring and butting into the private 
affairs of a young married couple again— 
bang! But I’ve told you I liked Sarah 
and Sam, and everybody knows that I’m 
a meddlesome, nosy old woman anyhow, 
If you are thinking that I ought to have 
attended to my own business you can 
find your way out the door and come back 
when you’re invited. 

All right—and thanks for the vote of 


confidence! 
war I am going to tell you now is 
the inside of the story that came out 
in the papers a few weeks back—and you 
will show your good breeding if you see 
that it is kept inside. Noticed, didn’t you, 
that we had to send three or four men to 
jail for thieving? I kept it pretty quiet— 
think you call it “playing news down,” 
don’t you? Exactly, Well— 

One reason why I came in here to 
peddle canned goods and sugar, and to 
be abused by the retailers’ board of trade, 
and to be accused by the newspapers of 
profiteering when seven months out of 
twelve the business is on the verge of the 
red, instead of buying myself a seat in the 
Old Ladies’ Home after Darius died, was 
because I couldn’t trust a couple of the 
executives in the business. I had nothing 
but suspicions, but a suspicion does a 
woman as much good as a whole tran- 
script full of uncontested evidence and a 
grand jury indictment. I just felt like I 
wanted to be where I could keep one eye 
on things. But years went on and nothing 
much developed—only a few hundred a 
year in leaks that might have been rats 

(Continued on page 56) 
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A Girl of Sixteen Who Lectures 
An Artist in Oi] and Bronze 


A Pioneer Recorder of Thrillers 
A Woman in Far East Commerce 








WO years ago Beulah Brown, a 
fourteen-year-old girl, born and 
reared in the little mountain 
lumbering town of St. Maries, 
Idaho, began to work a shift each after- 
noon at the local telephone exchange 
during her final year in the high school. 
But she was not content to be merely a 
“Central girl.” She began to study her 
job and to get definite help from it be- 
cause it sharpened her wits and gave 
her an insight into many things. Mean- 


while she was graduated from the village 
high school with honors. 

At the switchboard she found out a lot 
about people—things she had never 
dreamed of before. She discovered that 
some of the kindly persons she knew were 
most irritable when they could not get 
their telephone number instantly or could 
not hear distinctly; some men actually 
swore at the operators; other men— 
women, too—jiggled the hook up and 
down in a bombardment of the operator’s 
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ears; people transposed their numbers and 
then Sines the operator for getting the 
wrong number; others mumbled their 
calls into the receiver until it was impos- 
sible to tell what they wanted. 

These things have been going on since 
the telephone was invented, but this 
young mountain girl thought they should 
be changed. 

“People should be told how to talk over 
the telephone,” she said to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Feeny, traffic chief of the telephone sys- 
tem for which Beulah worked, a system 





















Beulah Brown of Idaho, a popular sixteen-year-old platform speaker, 


is telling the world how to telephone. She says that poor service 


is the public's fault. You can see that she has a way with 


her. Folks enjoy her educational roasts of them 









which covers a score of towns and villages scattered 
through the prosperous regions of Northern Idaho and 
Eastern Washington. 

“You come with me,” Mrs. Feeny answered. “I’ve 
been invited to talk before the Commercial club at 
Kellogg, Idaho. You take my place and tell those 
folks what an operator thinks of the way the public uses 
the telephone.” 

Beulah Brown, then fifteen years of age, went to 
Kellogg. She spoke to the members and guests of the 
Club on the subject of “Letting the Town Talk.” It 
was a frank speech. She told them why their telephone 
service was poor—and she put the blame upon their 
own shoulders. She had never before addressed an 
audience but she was too filled with her subject to be 
self-conscious. Before she had spoken a dozen sen- 
tences the audience was laughing with her and cheering 
her. She made the man who swears over the telephone 
ashamed; she made the woman who wants to pick a 
quarrel with “central” sorry; she won the sympathy and 
cooperation of all who heard her. 

[hat was the beginning of her career. 

Now, at sixteen, she is no longer operator in a small 
lumber town. She is “Home Service Educator” for a 
big telephone system—one of the youngest undertaking 
such a work. 

There are schools to train telephone operators and 
otheremployes. There are efficiency experts who teach 
telephone companies how to give the best service to 
the public. But Miss Brown has a new field, one which 
is fast getting beyond her capacity to cover. She is 
teaching the public how to improve its own telephone 
service. She began by educating the public in towns 
served by the company employing her. Her message 
spread and she was deluged with invitations to appear 
in other towns and cities. Rotary clubs, advertising 
clubs, women’s clubs, civic organizations, public service 
corporations, business firms—even the heads of other 
telephone systems began to beg Miss Brown to “teach 
them how to talk.” She’s a slip of a girl with a twinkle 
in her dark eyes and the friendliest of friendly smiles 
which captivate an audience. 

“I was operator in a small town where everyone knew 
me,” she said. ‘Mrs. Smith would call in and ask me 
what the parcels post rate was in the third zone and 
Mrs. Jones would want to know if the Greenes saved 
anything when their house burned down. If I did not 
tell them they were offended, and yet they were 
detracting from the efficiency of their own telephone 
service and would be the first to complain. 

“Others would jiggle the hook of the telephone until 
it sounded in my head like machine gun fire. That 
made for bad service. Still others would stand as far 
away from the transmitter as the receiver cord would 
permit and shout a conversation with someone at the 
other end who could not hear distinctly. ‘Central’ got 
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the blame for a poor connection, or the company 
for poor service. Telephone operators are not per- 
fect. They make mistakes. But I began to discover 
that where the operator does one thing that makes 
for poor service on the part of the company, the 
subscriber does many. 

“Then the opportunity to tell the operator’s side 
of the telephone story gave me the chance to relieve 
my mind. I found that people were actually glad 
to learn how they themselves could improve the 
|} sers ice by putting a smile into their voices and 

leaving their grouches and carelessness behind them. 

‘When they realize that the operator is a human 
and being with a heart, a mind and a soul, and not just 
the a voice, they are apt to do their part, and in doing 
neir } their part they are bettering themselves by bettering 


10S- the efiiciency of the service upon which they depend.” 

Beulah Brown talks like that when she is serious, 
nce but she can play a cracking good game of basket- 
his ball or make a ten-hour hike into the mountains 


uld with equal enthusiasm, enjoying to the fullest the 
things that a girl of her age should enjoy. 


ver RussELL ARDEN BANKSON. 

eth 

0 

em | /TZORTY-TWO years: ago a city-bred boy found 

‘ed himself—or rather, lost himself—in the wilds of 

nd Montana with no food, no firearms and no friends. 
Scraping some brush together for a fire he lighted 

ve it and sat beside it in despair. Night was coming 

at on, after a day of fasting and tramping. He was 

Ise exhausted and hungry—such hunger as only a 

ses healthy fifteen-year-old youngster can know. 

Suddenly a man appeared. He was a rough- 

to looking stranger and rough in speech. 

he “Hello, kid, what you doin’ here?” he asked. 

It ‘Campin’ ” was the brave reply. 

ne “Campin’! Where in hell’s your grub? 

“it “Aint got any.” 

an “Well, then, you’d better move your camp and 











be join me. I’ve got plenty of grub,” said this 
n- benefactor heartilv. 


g He was Jake Hoover, a trapper who, fortunately 
re for the lad, had a camp near by. Seeing the latter’s 
a fire he had set out to investigate, like any woods- 
d man. Jake was a friend in need to Charles Marion 


Russell and it was in Hoover’s cabin that the now 
famous artist whiled away many idle winter days 
ll trying to picture the splendid scenery about him 
with the crude equipment at hand, an ordinary 
school set of water colors of inferior grade. For 
several years the cabin meant home to him. He 
earned money by herding cattle. 

If careers may be the outcome of certain events, 
Russell’s career had its inception when young Pike 
Miller returned on a visit to his Missouri home, 
from a sheep ranch in Montana. The Russells were 
a Missouri family. Pike’s father and “Charlie’s” Charles Marion Russell, erstwhile cattle-herder, knows the North 
father were friends. Charlie was born in St. Louis American Indian and the beasts of the plain as well as you know the 
in 1865, the third of six children. One brother and village grocer and your pet dog. But there's this important difference: 
a sister survive. It was from his mother that the he can paint and sculp his models—at top-notch prices 
artist thinks he inherited his talent. His father, a 
successful manufacturer of fire brick, moved to the 
country when the boy was a few years old. Here 
he grew until, at fourteen, his father moved back 
to the city, to Charlie’s great disgust. He repeat- 
edly ran away to his former country home, causing 
his parents considerable anxiety. Then came Pike 
Miller with fascinating tales of the beautiful Judith 
} asin regionin Montana. Charlie begged his father’s 
permission to return with him, with the result that a 
happy boy made the then round about journey via 
railroad to Red Rock, Idaho, thence by stage to 
Helena, Montana. Here Pike purchased three horses 
and Charlie one, a wagon was added and the outfit 
started over the trails to Judith Basin where Pike 
and a partner had bought a sheep ranch the previous 
year. For several months Charlie served there as 
chore boy, sheep herder and in every disagreeable 
cap:city that could be devised for him, until a volley 
of abuse determined him to quit and he tramped 
over stony hills to the stage town of Utica (now 
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known for ‘its ‘sapphire mines) where he 
obtained a job‘herding horses for a stage 
driver. Boy-like, he boasted of his inde- 
pendence to Pike aitd -partner,. who re- 
venged themselves by informing his 
employer that he was “of no account,” 
whereupon he lost his newly-acquired job. 
Too ‘proud to beg, he picked up his pack 
and angrily started down trail, ‘not know- 
ing ‘or caring whefe-it might lead. The 
first day’s end bréiight ‘him to the grub- 
less ‘‘camp” where Jake Hoover came to 
his rescue. 

At nineteen Charlie was in charge of 
five ‘thousand head of cattle, owned by 
Louie Kauffman, a barkeeper of Helena, 
and pastured on the south 
fork of the Judith river. 
Usually a snow storm is fol- 
lowed by a warm wind called 
“Chinook,” which melts the 
snow, and it is therefore un- 
necessary to provide feed. 
The winter of 1886 is remem- 
bered in that section of 
Montana as being the worst 
on record. Snowstorm fol- 
lowed snowstorm in quick 
succession. The drifts were 
high and snow lay deep on 
the level. No kindly Chinook 
came to remove it. No feed 
having been provided, the 
herder could only sit and 
wait. Charlie occupied the 
time by working on some 
drawings and coloring them. 
One old cow was in sight of 
the cabin. She had become 
too weak to forage. Charlie 
sketched her just as she was, 
knee-deep in snow, her back 
to the cruel wind, then added 
alean wolf to the background, 
as patiently waiting for its 
prey. He called this picture, 
colored on a piece of paper 
the size of a post-card, “‘Wait- 
ing for a Chinook.” 

About this time Kauffman 
down in Helena heard rumors 
of conditions in the Judith 
Basin and wrote Russell 
asking how his cattle were 
standing the winter. In reply 
the herder sent his little 
sketch with this title: ‘““Wait- 
ing for Chinook, or The Last 
of the Five Thousand.” The 
picture attracted so much 
attention in Helena that 
Russell was encouraged to 
abandon herding in favor of 
art. And the drawing is to 


Osler sought to taboo. 
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Shake is Safest,” in which a white man, 
meeting an Indian in doubtful times, pre- 
sents his left hand, that his right may be 
free to use his gun. 

Self-taught, Russell is a remarkable 
example of genius developed by persever- 
ance and conscientious adherence to 
truth. He has intimate knowledge of 
his themes and genuine love for them. 
His fame as a sculptor will soon equal his 
renown as a painter. While he talked 
with me his skilful hands modeled in clay 
a striking figurine of a wolf sniffing at the 
charred embers of a deserted camp fire. 
Virile as his art, he feels that his best 
work is yet to be done. His home is a 





Lucky it is for Lassen county, California, that Asa Merrill 
Fairfield wasn't chloroformed at sixty—the age that a certain 
Fairfield has dug up the county's 
picturesque pioneer history and published it, for love of 
Lassen. It is as full of thrills as a movie and every bit is true 
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record of actual facts, told in their literal 
sequence, set down in careful narrative by 
a man whose privilege it was in youtli to 
know many of the characters, brave, 
strange, adventurous, who were the first 
white settlers of northern California. 

If your sixtieth birthday found vou 
sufficiently financed, after a lifetime of 
school-teaching, to retire for a well 
earned rest, would you set yourself to a 
six-years’ task of laborious research, just 
for the love of it? That is precisely the 
job that Asa Merrill Fairfield picked out 
for himself. Nearly all of those sixty 
years had been lived in picturesque Las- 
sen county, and twenty-five of them as an 
educator. Mentally he was 
well equipped for the work. 
From his eleventh year, when 
he crossed the plains by 
wagon with his parents from 
Iowa, he had been in personal 
contact with the conditions 
and characters that made 
impressive history in a re- 
mote: region little known to 
the outside world. At nine- 
teen, when he began teaching, 
he commenced a systematic 
saving of all articles and data 
obtainable relating to the 
early days of California and 
Nevada in the region known 
as Honey Lake Valley, tak- 
ing in shorthand the stories 
of the pioneers and following 
up all statements with veri- 
fications. It began to dawn 
upon him that no one else 
was willing to preserve for the 
State this fascinating portion 
of its history, and it became 
almost an obsession with him 
to preserve in permanent 
form all vital facts. As the 
years passed he got together 
an enormous quantity of in- 
formation, all of which had 
to be painstakingly sifted and 
compared, and search made 
through the files of libraries, 
and letters and diaries con- 
sulted. 

“The book just had to be 
written,” said Fairfield. “I 
knew I would have no peace 
of mind until it was done and 
in print. I had never used a 
typewriter but I secured one 
and went to work, transcrib- 
ing all my notes for a volume 
of five hundred pages. No- 
body was asked to subscribe. 
I published at my own ex- 





this day carefully guarded 
by its present owner in a bank in Billings, 
Montana. 

Once upon a time Russell thought him- 
self well paid with twenty-five dollars for 
a painting. Recently he received ten 


thousand dollars for ‘“The Salute of the * 


Robe Trade.” The house of parliament 
in the province of Saskatchewan, Canada, 
has purchased a painting of the Royal 
Mounted Police for their gallery. When 
the Prince of Wales visited Canada he 
expressed a desire to own the Russell 
ainting entitled “When Law Dulls the 
dge of Chance.” It was bought for him 
by ‘the Canadian Government. The 


Duke of Connaught also owns.a Russell 
picture entitled “Where a Left Hand 


picturesque one at Great Falls, Montana. 
The Russells have an adopted son five 
years old. Ona E tts Smitu. 
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‘THE history of a border county that 


fought Indians, outlaws and legal au- 
thority, including the story of Lassen’s 
trail, Roop’s settlement, the hanging of 
Lucky Bill, Lassen’s death, the Ormsby 
massacre, the boundary line war, the 
Pearson massacre.” 

No, reader, you’ve guessed wrong. This 
is not a movie announcement of next 
week’s bill, nor is it the outline of a new 
novel with a thin thread of truth woven 
into the fiction. It is a plain but thrilling 


pense. It wasa labor of love. 
I could not bear to think that the early 
history of Lassen county would die with 
its pioneers. It had been an isolated sec- 
tion, no railroads connecting it with other 
points. No one else had taken the trou- 
ble to compile its history. The responst- 
bility seemed to rest upon me.” 

For fifty-three years Fairfield has lived 
in Lassen county. His home is in Susan- 
ville. In picturesqueness no county in the 
colorful chronicles of California is of more 
interest than rugged Lassen, two-thirds 
of which is hills and mountains, bounded 
on the east by Nevada. When first set- 
tled by the whites the southern part was 
claimed by the Wassaw, or Wasso 
(Washoe) Indians. The Pah Utahs, or 
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Pah Utes (Piutes) claimed the remainder 
of the valley portion and most of the 
eastern part. The Washoes and Piutes 
were bitter enemies. There were invading 
bands of Pitt Rivers, Modocs and Ban- 
nocks. Nothing remains to prove when 
the first white man set foot within thé 
limits of the county. It is recorded, how- 
ever, that in 1848 a small train of immi- 
grants went the entire length of the 
western part under leadership of Peter 
Lassen, who had crossed the plains in 
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Mrs. Crow found that Chinese women 
everywhere were eager to learn any new 
handicraft that would increase the family 
income; that they possessed nimble fingers 
and made beautiful things, with a touch 
of modernity here and there, adapted from 
ideas obtained at the industrial courses 
conducted by American missions for the 
purpose of helping the women economi- 
cally as well as spiritually and mentally. 
One missionary had shown them how to 
make rag dolls; another, new designs in 
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but it was through the retailers that she 
established herself. In America she 
formed a syndicate of ten department 
stores, placing wares of all sorts with 
them, rugs, furniture, novelties, art 
needlework. Gradually she became a 
real benefactor—while benefiting herself 
—of hundreds of poor, but proud and 
isolated, Chinese women. One of these 
now executes Mrs. Crow’s orders in hand- 
work by instructing a hundred women in 
her ownemploy. The missionaries, teach- 


1839. He was born in Denmark in 

1800. Not only do the Lassen Trail and the 
county bear the name of this adventuresome man; 
California’s live volcano is named Mt. Lassen. He 
gave valuable service to his adopted country and 
deserved a different fate than murder by Indians, 
in 1859. 

Fairfield’s history gives in detail the romance of a 
land harassed by savages and infested by outlaws, 
also much of Nevada’s pioneer difficulties, and 
accounts of Indian warfare never before published. 

Joun H. Haun. 
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RS. MILDRED SORRILL CROW is at the 


head of a large export company with offices in 
Shanghai, Peking and Canton and three factories 
operated in connection with the business. Behind 
the abbreviated ““M. S. Crow, Inc.” of this flourish- 
ing concern lies the story of a Western woman’s 
energy and initiative, and her vision in seizing an 
opportunity that no one else had recognized. 

Five years ago Mrs. Crow started her present 
business with three “hands” and an office boy. Now 
there are more than fifteen hundred persons in her 
employ, and last year the company, with a woman 
for president, did a million-dollar business. 

Mrs. Crow’s first advent into the Orient was as a 
writer of feature articles for the “China Press.” She 
was then Mrs. Mildred Sorrill Powers of Portland, 
Oregon. Later she married Carl Crow, one of the 
editors of the “China Press,” and as she began to 
take a deeper interest in the Orient she turned her 
activities into a new field. Business life attracting 
her, she became manager of a typewriter agency 
that had been neglected by previous management, 
with the result that within a year she not only took 
over the management of the company’s business in 
China but built up their organization in Japan and 
Korea. Her travels led her through the business 
centers of the three countries and she studied the 
life of the people, not from the angle of a writer but 
from that of a business woman. 

American typewriters, she discovered, were good 
business but limited in scope. The Chinese written 
language has hundreds of characters in common use 
instead of merely twenty-six letters. The type- 
writers in general use in government offices and by 
import and export firms had keyboards in English, 
French, German and Russian. Mrs. Crow noted 
that while Chinese men manipulated these machines 
at a salary of $75 a month, no Chinese women were 
employed as typists. Among families of the higher 
caste it is not permitted the women to leave home 
for the purpose of earning money. 
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*“M. S. Crow, Inc.” is an exporting concern in Shanghai with fifteen 
But it is 


hundred employes and a million-dollar annual business. 
more than this. It is a clearing house for the handiwork of needy 
Chinese women to whom Mildred Sorrill Crow has brought economic 
freedom. Mrs. Crow is the only woman member of the 
Shanghai American Chamber of Commerce 

















Women of the lower caste—the unedu- 
cated—toil in the fields or in the silk 
factories and also serve in various 
domestic capacities. The educated wo- 
man has a different standard of living. 
Unobserved by the public, she can, if she 
wishes or needs to do so, toil unceasingly 
in her home at embroidery, lace-making 
or other handiwork. The majority of 
Chinese graduates of an American Col- 
lepe do not plan a business career when 
they return home. Usually their families 
are well-to-do. If they work at all it is to 
teach in a girl’s school or engage in some 
.other educational task. 


lace-work; another, cross-stitch embroid- 
ery. Mrs. Crow bought a Chinese rag 
doll for her small daughter, Betty, who 
named him Chefoo. Betty took such de- 
light in this orientalized American doll 
that Mrs. Crow decided to export its pro- 
totype to other American children, thus 
contributing to their enjoyment and en- 
abling Chinese women to earn money. 
So it may be said that Chefoo laid the 
foundation for Chinese family prosperity 
as well as for the fortune of the president 
of M.S. C. Inc. when she resigned her 
position with the typewriter company. 
She now caters chiefly to wholesalers 
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ing industrial craftsmanship, have been 
quick to take suggestions for their 
scholars and give careful supervision to 
their pupils’ work. 

Mrs. Crow was the first American 
woman exporter in China. She is the only 
woman member of the Shanghai Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce. 

“T feel that the work has more than a 
commercial aspect,” said Mrs. Crow. “It 
will undoubtedly help the Chinese women 
out of their present state of living into a 
more enlightened life. Perhaps the 
next step will be social freedom.” 

HarriET GEBHART. 
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The Lord of the Thunder Gate 


A Fascinating Story of Americans in the Orient 


What has gone before, in brief 
story form: 

OBERT WELLS, whose 

swarthy skin and almost 
Oriental cast of features helped 
get him into the strangest, most incredible 
situation of his eventful life, spent his first 
twenty years in Takusaki, Japan. His 
father, a silent, studious missionary, busy 
with his affairs, saw little of his son, who 
played with the Japanese children and 
learned their language and customs. Bob 
became the idol of his Japanese nurse, 
Masako, who believed that the motherless 
boy would one day become the lord of the 
Thunder Gate, the ruling house in the vil- 
lage of Mitagiri, where she had been born. 
He had, she saw, the great stature, the 
light complexion, the straight nose of the 
heirs of that house. 

Through his youth the nurse taught 
him the customs, traditions, all the inti- 
mate details of life in the house of the 
Thunder God. At last Bob’s father sent 
the youth to San Francisco, to Bob’s 
uncle James Sanderson, who had offered 
to put him through college. 

Alberta Hayward, Bob’scousin, resented 
his intrusion into her uncle’s affection, 
fearing that Bob might become his heir. 
She discussed this with Raymond Wil- 
liams, to whom she was engaged, and they 
agreed to “find a way.” 

When Williams left to handle an 
engineering job for Sanderson in Arizona, 
Alberta became interested in Wells, 
failing to inform Williams. Sanderson 
was pleased at this turn; he visioned 
these two married. He discounted reports 
of Bob’s wildness, for Bob came through 
college with honors the year his father 
died in Japan. 

Wells entered his uncle’s office and con- 
tinued his gay night life, but he did not 
let it interfere with his work. When a 
difficult bridge contract was secured at 
Fushiki, Japan, Sanderson saw in it an 
opportunity to straighten up his brillic int 
but somewhat wild young nephew. “With 
your knowledge of Japan,” he told Bob, 

“*this 1s your great chance. F urthermore,” 
he added, “‘it is your last.’ 

He sent Williams and Wells to handle 
the work, with Williams as Bob’s superior. 
Before leaving America Williams and 
Alberta came to an understanding: Wells 
was to be sidetracked, discredited. Wil- 
liams would find a way. Until the last 
Alberta played a two-faced game; both 
men carried to Japan glowing thoughts of 
the future. 

At Fushiki, on the Sea of Japan, friction 
between the Liberals, who had ordered 
the railroad built, and the Imperialists, 
who opposed foreign enterprises, made the 
construction work difficult. At last, as 
the job neared completion, Marakito, the 
leader of the Imperialists, bribed Williams 
with three thousand dollars to get Wells, 
whom they knew could not be corrupted, 
out of the way while the work could be 

delayed. 





By Sidney Herschel Small 


I)lustrated by Louis Rogers 


Williams ordered Wells to spend some 
time with the Imperialist leader, to culti- 
vate him, gain his approval. And Wells, 
acting in good faith, and believing that 
Williams would explain to Sanderson, 
drank and sang at a tea house with 
Marakito, who saw to it that a photo- 
graph was taken showing Wells in a com- 
promising position—to one who did not 
know the circumstances. 

A report of Wells’ defection and the 
photograph sent to Sanderson by Williams 
shattered Sanderson’s faith in Wells, over- 
came his love for the boy. He cabled 
to Williams: “Discharge Wells,” thinking 
Williams would send Wells home. Alberta, 
in answer to a long pleading cable from 
Wells, answered bitterly—and Wells, 
discharged by the pseudo-sorry Williams, 
disappeared. 


AKING his way blindly through the 

country, without money, forced to 
work with the coolies, wearing the poorest 
of makeshift clothing, the half-crazed 
Wells came at last to the miserable inn of 
the Pale Pearl, in the village of Mitagiri, 
where the lord of the Thunder Gate ruled. 
Here, after being knocked out by bandits, 
Kayama, the dissolute heir of the lord of 
the Thunder Gate recognized in Wells a 
face and a figure that might be his own. 
A plan sprang into his evil brain: he 
would assume the costume of this white 
man, and with a bag of gold he had hidden 
slip away for another tour of the white 
man’s country, whose language he had 
learned on former trips. He would leave 
Wells dressed as Kayama, to fill his place 
until the true Kayama should return. 

In an inner room he stained Wells’ body 
a darker color, cut a_ lightning-bolt 
design on his chest, like that on his own, 
smeared it with dirt to give it an aged 
appearance, and dressed him in Kayama’s 
own garments. Then, dressed as Wells, 
and knowing that Wells understood and 

spoke Japanese, Kayama wrote a note 
explaining how Wells could enjoy a period 
of safety and comfort as the son of the 
lord of the Thunder Gate. 

In the meantime one of the outlaws, his 
mind on the bag of gold Kayama had 
hidden, crouched outside to follow Kayama 
to its hiding place. Disappointed in seeing 
another emerge, and recognizing Wells’ 
clothing, he plunged his knife into 
Kayama’s ribs and dumped the body into 
the river. A messenger from the Thunder 
Gate came soon after and led the dazed 
Wells away. He was puzzled when he 
awoke in his new surroundings until he 
found, on changing his kimono, Kayama’s 
note of instructions. He decided to play 
the part, see it through. 

Wells discovered that the eyesight of 
Aochi, Kayama’s father, was failing and 





that his memory was poor. That 
day the old man died before his 
household shrine, and Robert 
Wells became the lord of the 
Thunder Gate. 

With his knowledge of Japanese cus- 
toms, his likeness to the real Kayama, 
Wells carried off the part well. Whena 
priest from the temple reminded him of 
the girl he had promised to buy, he was 
cornered and agreed to bring the gold. 
He decided to tell the girl she did not find 
favor in his eyes. It would be diffcult, 
but he would find a way. 

“Tt has been decreed that temple maids 
can be sold,” the priest told him tke next 
day, “but only as wives; each must be 
properly married.” Immediately he read 
the marriage ritual, for the custom is that 
the bridegroom shall not see the bride 
until they are married. 

When the maid was led into the room 
Wells was shocked. She was white, with 
blue eyes, reddish hair, a satin-smooth 
skin. He threw the gold on the floor and 
ordered the maid escorted to his house. 

“You have tricked me,” he told the 
priest. “She is white.” 

“She is not white. I spoke of that 
before. Chinese blood flows in her veins. 
The maid was captured with a Chinese 
family in the war. The noble who cap- 
tured her sent her to his house in Japan. 
She had been educated by her Chinese 
father in a school with white women. 
But she was too white; the noble found 
her distasteful and sent her here to be 
sold. It is very simple.” 

“She is very beautiful,’’ Wells said. 

“Tt is good that she has Chinese blood, 
that she may become a maid in your 
house,” the priest agreed. 

“Tt saves her, that is certain,’ ’ muttered 
Wells with a different meaning. 

Back in his house he found her, 
beautiful, appealing, waiting in terror. 
Her tears fell as he gazed at her. He 
knelt, a tumult in his breast. If she were 
only white! She was his wife, and she 
was yellow! He wanted some one of his 
own kind to talk to, to make him forget 
the bitterness of the past. And she was 
a yellow woman! And beautiful! 

“T have been in foreign countries,” said 
Wells in English, preparing to explain 
quickly that she was safe with him, safe 
from him. “T am told you understand 
English.” 

She gasped, recovered. “Please—please 
don’t touch me,” she pleaded. “You 
wouldn’t want me—I’m white—all 
white—”’ 

He looked into her lovely eyes with 
inexplicable happiness and saw the wall 
she thought she had built: a white wom: - 
was safe from a Japanese. Rather, she 
had removed a mountain—and built a 
new one. And he told her she need not 
fear him—his promise was “‘As long as | 
am Kayama, lord of the Thunder Gate, 
you need not be afraid.” 

He led her to tell of her parents; how 
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Sanderson listened to the interpreter's translation. 


her white father and mother were killed 
and how she was raised by her kind 
Chinese foster-father. Her name, she 
said, was Ellen Ainsmith. In the days 
that followed they were much together, 
each feeling toward the other a strange 
disconcerting emotion. He gave her the 
name O-Hana. 

Going over the papers of the dead lord 
Wells found a complete report of the 
affair that had led to his discharge and 
disgrace. Aochi had furnished gold for 
the bribing, and had demanded an 
accounting. Enraged, Wells debated 
taking his wife with him to America; he 
was are to confront Williams. 

“There may be fighting, > Wells said 
to Ellen with relish. “We may go far, 
0-Hana. The son of my father has an 
explanation to make, and a debt to pay. 
Yes, there may be fighting.” 


VIII 
AMES SANDERSON refused to 
realize that the long absence, with- 
out a word, of his nephew undoubt- 
edly meant that Bob Wells was 
dead. He spent long evenings staring 
into the fire. When alone he read no more 
of the old romances that were his delight: 
he was engaged in doing the profoundest 
thinking of his life. No construction feats 
which had ever absorbed him could com- 
pare in momentousness with this; all his 
building and achieving was trifling and 
waste beside what concerned him now. 
His young Bob, through his own care- 
lessness, had stepped from sinkhole to 
sinkhole. The fault and blame was his. 
He should have been explicit in wiring. 
Williams couldn’t help it. 
The hand which had guided the San- 
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derson Construction Company was not so 
steady at the helm. 

The operative whom Sanderson sent to 
Japan was unable to hold to Wells’ trail. 
At the start, the detective had traced 
Wells from inn to inn. This was simple; 
Wells was dressed as a white man and 
acted asa white man. Gradually the path 
dimmed; as Wells discarded by necessity 
the Occidental attire it became almost 
obliterated, when he frequented hovel- 
taverns or slept in protected hollows and 
copses it was lost altogether. The noble 
Marakito (a grand friendly man, Sander- 
son imagined) regretted the sad occur- 
rence. He had written Sanderson: that the 
young man was the honorable Sanderson’s 
nephew, the idol of his heart! Aaaa! he had 
sons of his own. It was ver’ sad, and ver’ 
displeasing to Marakito. 

In truth, Williams had been frightened, 
and had gone to Marakito. This worthy 
did not speak with Williams, but sent his 
secretary (a poor relation) instead, who 
talked profusely, smirked, grimaced, 
pranced, writhed his hands in copious 
explanation of nothing at all. When Wil- 
liams insisted upon information as to 
where Wells might have gone, the secre- 
tary shrugged his shoulders. ‘The delib- 
erate insolence of the fellow should not 
have been tolerated, yet Williams, fearful 
of Marakito’s betrayal of the payment of 
gold, was silent under it, dumb. 

“There is nothing to be feared from 
this man,” the secretary informed his 


lord. ‘We have him secure.” Which 
was true. 
Work lagged. Gordon, Sanderson’s 


assistant, chafed at the reports. He 
seemed unable to move the old man from 
his lethargy. Even the fact of a “thou- 
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He made no pretense of concealing his emotions 


sand a day if we fall behind” did not dis- 
turb Sanderson. 

Ultimately Gordon grimly grasped the 
reins, ordered another man to rush to 
Fushiki to relieve Williams. When told, 
Sanderson was glad. 

“T’ll hear of it first-hand,” he said of Gor- 
don’s act. Alberta knew what he meant. 

Alberta Hayward frowned when her 
Uncle Sandy said that. She was seated 
across the library from him. The day was 
gloomy. Must she be made the same by 
constant reminders of that which she dis- 
liked remembering? It was a small rain, 
and descended without any dash or bold- 
ness, but with a puny determination; it 
issued out of the 5 of the ocean. 
She shivered, although the room was 
warm with an open fre. She thought, 
“Why does all this have to be spoken of?” 
The face of a man, brown, wrinkled, 
ravaged, haunted her. It threw a shadow 
upon her happiness. Impulse, perhaps, 
had permitted her to sanction Williams’ 
intent of removing Wells from his inter- 
loping position, and she was vaguely con- 
scious that Williams had done it. Senti- 
ment rather than reason had been her 
guide. Now, with Ray away, and San- 
derson distrait— 

She threw the gloom away. Relaxed 
to pleasanter visions. She and Ray. Ray 
would always defer to her. She could take 
him far. And he had more than fervent 
words. She had always purred to his touch, 
where Bob had been content with poesy. 
Instinctively she glanced about the hand- 
some room, which soon would be her own. 

Williams was coming back. How would 
Sanderson greet him? 

“Ui ncle Sandy, will you be glad to see 
Ray?” she said. 
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“Yes.” He said it without emphasis. 

The very lack of emphasis emboldened 
her. 

“T like Ray,” she ventured. 
much.” 

“He’s well enough.” 
appeared uninterested. 

“All of the men at the office say ne’s 
steady and painstaking. I heard Mr. 
Gordon remark that the reports from the 
Orient were the neatest and most accurate 
he’d ever seen.” 

“A clerk could do that,” abstractedly. 

“If Bob spent his evenings, as Ray did, 
in making the reports, he wouldn’t have 
had time for—carousing.” 

“It may have been that Bob was—tired 
from the day’s work. ”Iwas his first big 
job, Berta.” 

She felt it unwise to argue the point. 
There were other affairs to be settled. 

“Perhaps,” very softly and even of 
tone, “perhaps Bob found one of the 
geisha that he liked.” 

No answer. 

“When we were in college, Bob—well, 
he did like the girls!” 

“Never heard of it.” 

“Why, everybody knew that.” 


“Very 


Sanderson 


“Did they? I didn’t.” 
“Ray knew it. So did I.” 
“Did you?” 


+ 

If he would only disagree, positively. 
She felt that continuation along such a 
line would never do. It placed her in an 
uncomfortable position. Yet she must 
persist to the logical outcome. She knew 
her point of ultimation, and intended 
reaching it. 

She was enigmatic, although Sanderson 
—and few others—had never considered 
her so. She was so clever that, when 
called upon, she seemed of unsounded 
stupidity. Her eyes might be perfectly 
blank, and with the immovable, impene- 
trable mouth and look of ruminating— 
who knew Alberta Hayward? Not San- 
derson, except that he sensed that she was 
“fond o’ th’ doilar,’”’ which he excused 
in her. As to deep thinking, he knew 
that she lived life for what it brought, but 
who did not? That she might have had 
even a finger in the affair of Bob’s dis- 
appearance he never thought of at all. 

“Uncle Sandy?” 

“Umm.” 

She lowered her voice. 

“You know I don’t even—remember 
my mother—” 

“Yes, Alberta?’’ he said less gruffly. 

“A girl must talk to some one. And 
you’ve been like my own daddy.” 

“T’ve tried to be.” He looked up at 
her, his face less stern. 


“When we found out what Bob had 


done—it almost—broke my heart—” she 
was carried away in her part and did it 
well. 

“And mine. And mine, Alberta. He 


was like my own son. Such a good lad.” 

She must twang this string again. 

“He thought only—of himself—” she 
said, and possibly believed it. 

“Bob must have forgotten,” Sanderson 
agreed sadly. “Forgotten that we were 
all watching him, and trusting. But that 
is like a boy. Carried away he must have 
been. Williams should have anchored 
him fast.” 

“But, Uncle Sandy, can’t you see Bob 
and that imperious manner of his? _Per- 
haps Ray couldn’t. I know he couldn’t. 
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Bob was headstrong. He always was. 
You’ve said so yourself.” 

“*’Twas his father in him. But those 
who are headstrong in religion are called— 
godly men.” 

“T thought—I thought, Uncle Sandy, 
that some day Bob—Bob and I might— 
although of course he didn’t know!—you 
know what I mean, dear.” 

“‘He’ll come back. Sadder. Steadier. 
Tis his lesson, Alberta.” He reached for 
her hand and stroked it reassuringly. 

“T could never forget. I’d always fear 
—that it might happen again! A woman,” 
sorrowfully, “‘is that way.” 

After he did not answer: “She wants 
some oneshe can trust. Someone,” Alberta 
had read this, but said it as her own, 
“some one she can tie to in trouble. Some 
one who has always been a dear friend, 
whom she knows well, and does not need 
to fear.” 

“Like Bob?” Oh, Sanderson! not to 
see whither you are floating. 
Alberta lowered her eyes. 

so—once.” 

“Once?” 

“Until—until that photograph—can’t 
you see what he’s done?” 

“Forgive him, child. Those who love—” 


“T thought 


E was no match for her now with his 
pleading. For he felt that if Bob were 
gone for good, he must keep Alberta by 
him—but Bob wasn’t gone. He couldn’t 
be. Ifthe boy wanted Alberta, he’d never 
said a word of it to his uncle. There were 
plenty of girls anyhow, if Bob returned— 
what he wanted was his Bob back again. 
“T thought I loved him. If I had, or if 
I had told him that I did, I’d never let 
this interfere. You know that, dear. If 
I’d promised, it wouldn’t be the same. 
But now—oh, Uncle Sandy, you know the 
trouble I’ve had. How lonely I’ve been, 
dear, until youtook me I—lI want some 
one to look after me, always, for years and 
years and years. Forever. And,” the 
words torrented forth now, “I’ve known 
Ray for so long—and he’s so good, and so 
steady’ — emphasized —“‘and—if only I 
had a mother to talk to! He’s asked me to 
marry him—and—I do love him, Uncle 
Sandy, but I’m afraid—” 

His first thought was how far this was 
from his innocently-made plans. 

“Tf you love him, why—I’d not say you 
nay, Alberta. There’s sorrow enough in 
this house.” 

“But he has so far to go—before—you 
always said that people should marry 
young—and if Bob comes back it would 
be easier on him if I were married—” 

Sanderson nodded. It would, it would 
indeed. 

And so he was carried on: yes, since it 
would permit Alberta to plan ahead, he 
would make Ray his assistant, and keep 
him in the city after he returned. Yes, 
he would see that Wilhams was made 
familiar with all of the details of the execu- 
tive branch. Yes, Alberta might have 
the wedding from the house— 

Pleasure broke over her face, pene- 
trated the glaze of her bottomless eyes 
with a gleam like deep water’s when it 
betrays reflected paths of light. 

Sanderson was so acquiescent now that 
Alberta felt she might go further. She 
had wished to do this before, but feared. 
It must be done, sooner or later, and she 
was no hand to delay. 
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“Do you know what Ray says, |’nck 
Sandy?” 

“About—Bob?” 

“Yes—that he was lazy. Terribly lazy 
and lax. Material was stolen right from 
under Bob’s nose. I know that Mr. 
Gordon said that a tremendous amount 
of stuff, whatever it was, was always being 
wired for. Ray said that Bob may have 
sold it, to pay his gambling debts.” 

Sanderson did not answer. 

“And that picture. When I remember 
that I let Bob kiss me—” she broke off, 
fearful. The last words were unintended, 
the natural sequence, but they might 
prove damning. 

“Tis strange that they can’t find him,” 
Sanderson muttered. He had not heard 
the last speech at all. “What with the 
advertisements in Japanese and English 
printed in every newspaper, and the signs 
we ordered placed and the reward offered, 
’tis strange we never heard a word.”’ 

“Bob was always inconsiderate,”’ she 
answered. ‘‘He’s just horrid to us,” she 
added with incipient anger. 

Sanderson seemed so dejected, so for- 
lorn that she forgot her very discontent 
in his resumed attitude and came to his 
chair. She had much to be grateful for. 
He had promised all that she asked, with- 
out question. She had not dreamed it 
would be so easy. To express her thank- 
fulness she fell into a way which came 
naturally (as Wells might testify), little 
touchings of the arm, little urgings of the 
cheek. Sanderson was glad that the git! 
leaned her warmth against him. He 
would not have her see the moisture in 
his eyes. In some intuitive way he was 
grateful that Alberta’s dress was not 2 
new one, for he feared that there might be 
twin spots where his eyes were against its 
bodice. 

Both started at a discreet knock, but 
the girl did not draw back. It would do 
no harm for the servants to see her place. 
The butler entered, and placed a heap of 
mail, with the brownish-pink stamped 
narrow envelope uppermost, upon the 
table. Sanderson saw the familiar sur- 
emblem of Japan, the unfamiliar stilted 
handwriting, and must wait a breathless 
moment before opening it. 

Alberta pressed her hand against her 
cheek, a hand tense of finger. 

Sanderson’s own fingers trembled as he 
picked up the envelope, and, clumsily in his 
new haste, tore the thin rice-paper apart. 


I" was plain, even to the illiterate rice 
coolie who found him, that the man in 
seiyo-jin clothing had not died happily 
There was a great gash under his left arm 
The coolie was a man of simple wit. The 
instant thought came to him that wher 
there was a dead white man there wert 
questions, and where questions wert 
asked by the police there must be an a- 
swer: what more simple, then, but that 
the police would say that the coolic had 
murdered the man, and so make an end 
to the thing. 

He left the body beside the river whert 
it had lodged, and scuttled home to his 
wife. The pot was on and boiling, and 
before the coolie spoke of his find, the last 
thready shred of fish had been sopped up 
or its memory faded from the tooti:pict: 

“I found a dead man by the river,” he 
said at last. 

His wife showed no interest. 
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“ 


\ white man. He wore 
the strange clothing ” 

“Whereis he?” the woman 
whispered shrilly, excitedly. 
“Did you bring him home? 
Is he outside?” 

“Ho! Iam no such fool,” 
the coolie simpered. “I 
left him where he was.” 

“Fool! Did you read the 
paper which was pasted on 
the wall by the temple? 
That a reward was offered 
for this man? Many yen! 
We could live in a great 
house, and eat meat—and 
you leave him! I saw the 
paper but a half-hour ago, 
when I went to burn in- 
cense. It had just been 
placed there, and few have 
seen it—hurry fool—get 
your white man—”’ 

“And take him to the 
temple?” 

“Where the priests will 
clam him. You would be 
lucky to receive a bowl of 
rice out of the reward. Take 
him to the lord’s home, 
cow-face. Take him se- 
cretly, so none know of it, 
and claim part of the money. 
Stand and look at me, 
gaping! Hurry!” 

So the remains of the 
lord of the Thunder Gate, 
the true Kayama, were 
dragged through the dust 
of alleys to his home. The 
coolie hid Kayama behind 
a clump of willow before 
he gathered courage to slip 
round to the servants’ por- 
tion of the house and timidly 

ask for the lord. 


The old maid-servant 
whom he spoke to was 
caustic. 


“What have you to say 
to the lord?” she asked. 

“T have—something for 
him,” stammered the vil- 
lager. 

“A present for his mar- 
tlage? Give it tome. The 
house can not be polluted by 
one so low as you.” 

“No. Not a present.” 

“What, then?” 

“T wall tell the lord.” 

“You will tell the lord 
nothing that you will not 
say to me first,” the servant 
commanded. “If it is of sufficient impor- 
tance, I will then speak to him of it. Come 
—I am pressed for time—go, then 
The coolie feared returning to his hovel 
and admitting to his wife that he had 
failed in seeing Kayama-san. 

“T have a—dead white man for the 
lord, he muttered. 

he servant glared at him. “‘Kayama- 
san has taken a wife,” she said grimly. 
“He can not be annoyed with such mat- 
ters 1s an accursed white man. Stuff him 
underground, and let him decently return 
to his ancestors, if he has any. If ques- 
tions ire asked, you can dig him up later. 
“T here is,’ ’ the coolie felt that explana- 
tion must be made, “there is much 
money to be paid to him who found the 
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He watched the kimonoed figure of Ellen in the pooled garden. 


Sidney Herschel Small 
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She seemed absurdly 


young, dependent 


man,” he said eagerly. “I will give you a 

portion—” ; 
“Yoh, little man! Kayama-san will 

see you. Remember,” in a low voice 


“half of the money is mine. If you had 
gone to the police you would have re- 
ceived nothing. You are very lucky that 
I assist you. It should be worth more than 
half to you.” 

She padded off and into the house, to 
return shortly after. 

“Where did you see of the reward? The 
temple? Who knows of the finding of the 
fellow? Your wife? Tell her to keep her 
tongue against her mouth, and to speak of 
ittonoone. The lord himself will pay the 
amount of the reward. Where is the dead 
man? Atthe gate? Wait. I will inform 
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Kayama-san,” and she hurried back and 
into the house. 

Wells received her news calmly. He 
thought for a moment quickly, then an- 
nounce d that he would view the body. 

“You are indeed one of no inte llige nce,” 
he snorted to the frightened coolie. ‘This 
is no white man. He is Japanese. You 
have been drinking. Your head 1s addled. 
It would be distasteful for me to investi- 
gate a murder during my marriage-week. 
Yoh! Here is a half-roll of gold. Be silent, 
and see that your wife is silent. Also, if it 
comes to me that you visit a drinking- 
shop,” Wells was thinking of the inn, 
“more punishment will visit you than you 


can dream of.” 


When the coolie stumbled off, counting 
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the gold (undivided), Wells turned to the 
servant. 

“You see that this man is a Japanese? 
Good. Look closely. He resembles my 
august family. It must be that he is dis- 
tantly, at least, related. The Book of 
Virtue says that one blossom is like to 
others, and all are the same in the end. I 
will bury this man, whom we will call my 
cousin, in a far corner of our portion of the 
cemetery. There will be few rites, ” Wells 
did not wish many questions, “but all will 
be according to the precepts.” 

The old servant, whose eyes were fail- 
ing, glanced at the body without interest. 

“T have never heard of other members 
of this family,” she said. ‘However, 
since you say it is possible, it must be. He 
has an unpleasant face,” she added cas- 
ually. (The ways of Kayama-san were 
queer, but it was as well of him to perform 
the ceremonies for the dead, or demons 
might vex them all.) 

When she had returned to the house, 
Wells ran his fingers through Kayama’s 
pockets, through the pockets of the suit 
that he had always worn—and wondered 
how Kayama would have t: sated him had 
he continued to wear the siit—found, in 
the watch-pocket, a cruinbled ‘it of an 
envelope with the address >f Robert 
Wells written upon it. Here would be 
proof. He tucked it carefully into the 
sleeve of his kimono. 

The path which leads to the Shinto 
cemetery is dignified with the name of the 
Road of the Aged Men. It is so narrow 
that one can, by extending his arm, reach 
from houseside to houseside. Pine torches 
were fixed in the ground before each home, 
to guide the ghosts of the departed past 
the hovels, so they do no damage to the 
occupants. 

Wells and two servants from the house 
walked slowly up the path, the servants 
chanting the first song of the dead: 


*‘Sorota soroimashita odorikoga sorota, 
Soroikite, Kita hare yukate.’ 


It was unreal; Wells felt chilled and de- 
pressed. At the end of the path Kishi- 
bojin, mother of demons, comely of face, 
weird of eye, her right hand holding a 
lotus, her left supporting in a fold of her 
robe against her half-veiled breast a naked 
infant, was lit by hexagonal ghost-lan- 
terns, delicately painted. A vender of 
lotus-leaves, in which the food for the 
dead is wrapped, lingered close to the 
shrine. Crickets clattered incessantly. 

So Kayama-san, lord of the Thunder 
Gate, found his proper and consecrated 
ground, above which food awaited him 
for the Hungry Hours. 


ELLS returned, after warning the ser- 

vants to say nothing, by way of the 
temple. He read the placard—a thousand 
yen—dead or alive—five feet, ten inches 
—inform James B. Sanderson—read it 
through to the end, and returned to his 
home very much absorbed. 

Here was the way. A _heaven-sent 
opportunity. He would return as Kayama, 
as he had always planned, but instead of 
forcing himself into acquaintance with 

Sanderson, he could come as a guest—he 
saw it all clearly. 


Kayama was dead. He might leave 


Ellen here, safely—but things could hap- 
pen. 
at his own thoughts, 


What, he did not know. He smiled 
knowing that he 
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wanted her with him, near him, and would 
want her always. 

At first he thought of wiring. This 
would not do. He needed time, time to 
prepare to leave, and time to arrange the 
affairs of the house so that if he did not 
come back—if Kayama did not return, all 
would be well. 

The house was very still as he began his 
task. A low carved table on which was 
brush and inkpot and many sheets of thin 
rice-paper, waited his touch. Wisely he 
determined to write in Japanese, knowing 
that interpretation would be a simple 
affair. This would keep the matter out of 
any other hands in Japan, until, at least, 
he was ready for departure. After that— 
what difference did it make? 

“Written by Kayama, lord of the vil- 
lage of Mitagir: and of the house of the 
Thunder Gate, in the season of last frost, 
with the assistance of the Twelve Divini- 
ties of ink. 

“The recompense of immortality has 
descended upon the man whom you are 
seeking. As lord of the village, I have 
seen that this man was buried. 1 have 
since granted him all of the Forty-Seven 
honors. There then appeared upon the 
wall of the temple of Mitagiri your desire 
to be possessed of this man’s body. I 
knew it was the man by reason of his name 
upon paper, which a priest translated for 
me, and identified. Therefore I have 
brought the man above ground again, and 
surrounded him with many flowers, the 
exhaled ghosts of which will keep away 
evil spirits. I send this paper to you. 

“What is your desire regarding this 
man? Until your honorable word is re- 
ceived, we will keep this Robert Wells,” 
Wells grinned as he painted the characters, 
“in that condition which we found him.” 

He read this over. It seemed flowery 
enough, and yet clear. He closed the 
letter briefly. 

“Should you express the wish that he be 
returned to you, I will pray that the spirit 
of the W ind follow after him, quickening 
his flight.” 


ANDE RSON listened to the interpre- 

ter’s literal translation. It was not as 
clear to him as Wells had imagined.’ 
“What’s it actually mean?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Letter say ‘Man dead. Have got body. 
You want?’”’ the interpreter lisped. 

Then Sanderson knew that he had un- 
derstood the flowery phrases, but was 
hoping, hoping that there was a mistake— 
he had always insisted that his Bob was 
alive and would soon say where he was, 
return to his senses—and come home. 

He bowed his head to the table, and 
sobs racked him. He made no pretense of 
concealing his emotions. Sanderson, sud- 
denly, looked older; ite body wnmned 
shriveled, the veins of his hands became 
more prominent. 

Albe rta c ried over it also, then said very 
soberly, ‘ ‘W e must all— try to forget, dear. 
Perhaps it’s—better so.” 

“You forget easily,” Sanderson thought 
bitterly, but said nothing. He saw that 
the letter was immediately answered by a 
cable asking that the body be shipped at 
once, toge ther with any information con- 
cerning Robert Wells—how he had lived, 
and the manner of his dying. 

With a touch of latent affection tem- 
pered through knowledge that the return 
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of the body would be distressing to them 
all, Alberta wished that it could have re- 
mained in Japan. Bob would have 
wanted that, she thought. 

Both of them found the answer from 
Kayama amazing. 

“Having other business in America am 
bringing body and information myself,” 
the cable read. 

Wells was actually ready to depart. 
The household had been working fever- 
ishly for the voyage. He _ purposely 
omitted the name of the steamer, intend- 
ing to wireless after he sailed. Thus Wil- 
liams was not informed by Alberta (as he 
would have been) that what remained of 
Robert Wells was returning by the same 
steamer as himself. 


IX 


ELLS watched the kimonoed figure 
of Ellen in the pooled garden. She 
seemed absurdly young, dependent upon 
him. Now that the last details of the 
journey were complete—and he had sat a 
long morning with the banker over pay- 
ments to the servants, expenses of the 
household, the collection of moneys—he 
rocked back upon his zabuton in content. 
He was unable to avoid comparison 
with Alberta. She had been handsome, 
Alberta. Richly-colored, brown-eyed, 
carmine-lipped, bosomed like Emma, god- 
dess of mercy. He had thought her melt- 
ing with love; she had been ciphering a 
price, hiding herself spiderwise in a golden 
mesh. She had been as splendidly colored 
as a ripe nectarine, as sumptuous as a Cat. 
Had she been as sly? Alberta Hayward 
had been a friend of Williams. A friend? 
Wells’ eyes had a critical blink. 

The forenoon with Furakawa the 
banker had droned on without interrup- 
tion. The figures were uninteresting. 
Figures, reports, recommendations buzzed 
in his ears, low, like the hornets that 
nested in the locust-trees. 

“It is satisfactory,” Wells said at last. 
“Send specie to your bank in America for 
me. For the care of the estate, I trust you.’ 

Furakawa contemplated the kakemono 
of the Four Fishermen before replying. 

“As you command, Kayama,” he said 
slowly. ‘It is much money that you give 
us to handle. When will you return to 
Japan?” 

“Ina day I do 
not know,” Wells replied. 

Furakawa fingered the tassel which 
ended the cord that bound the zabuton. 
“And—if an accident befell you, Kay- 
ama? We bankers must consider every 
contingency” he added apologetically. 

“It is a tradition in the house’”—Wells 
had read this, in going over ancient docu- 
ments—‘‘that should the family be left 
without issue, all land and money is to be 
given to the state. Except sums for the 
older servants—it is all in the private 
papers, Furakawa- san. You could find 
it if necessary.’ 

“T will make devotions that no mis- 
fortune overtake you, lord,” Furakawa 
said. Then, doubtfully, as * worried at 
the reception of the remark: “If it is 
permitted to make a suggestion, Kay- 
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“Suggest. I listen.” Wells was wary 
of advice. _ 
“You take the new wife? Better 


The Americans will be 


to leave her. 
He scratched his _ head, 


unfriendly.” 
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unwilling to continue. ‘Do you know, 
Kavama-san, that the others are waiting 
to see you!” 

Wells stirred the folded papers with 
his finger. 

“T hoped that the august missionaries 
would depart, being made to wait so long. 
Yes, Furakawa, I know. When you are 
gone, I will rest a moment, and then 
permit them to speak with me.” 

Furakawa understood. 

“Tl leave, Kayama-san. You 
everything? The tickets? The gold? 
you a pleasant journey.” 

Wells settled back on the cushion in 
content. He had taken the jump. He 
was not afraid of the missionaries. He 
could follow their train of thought before 
itwas uttered. He rather rejoiced in the 
opportunity of this matching of wits. 
Where, he considered, had they been 
when the girl was in the temple? Now 
that she was safe, they come abuzzing; 
would go as they came. 

The household sensed something of the 
impending affair. As the man and two 
women were brought to his room, Wells 
could hear excited hissing in the corridor, 
like the wind shivering in the reeds. They 
wanted to see their new lord—how he 
would act. They'd see. 

The angular woman stepped forward 
frst. She was very composed, it was to 
be seen that she had thought out her line 
of action. 

“What is your name, woman!” Wells 
said abruptly in English. 

She shook her jet beads at him. 

“My name is of no importance. 
mission is well known in Japan.” 
Such women as this had harassed his 
lady-mother, so Masako had told Wells; 

criticized her very garments. Also many 


have 
I wish 


Our 
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ears were listening. Here was where the 
lord of the Thunder Gate arose with his 
sword in his hands, Wells thought with 
a chuckle. 

“Your name,” thundered Wells, “by the 
face of Jizo!”’ 

“Mabel Carey,” she was surprised into 

saying. 

“What do you want?” 

The missionary was looking very 
righteous and crusader-like and knew it. 
Wells was blankly cool, and knew it also. 

“My hand is on my heart, sir,” she 
said. It was. 

“What has that got to do with 
asked Wells, amused. 

“My heart tells me that you are com- 
mitting a sin in retaining this poor white 

irl.” 

“Yoh! S 
face. “How do you know? 

“T can feel it, deep down in my heart.” 

“Se ia insuflicient proof,” Wells said. 
“Now for the fat one. What do you 
want, little man?” 


said Wells, and puckered up his 


29? 


THE man had come under protest. He 
was—he proclaimed to Miss Carey— 
no orator. He disliked his task. It might 
antagonize the Japanese. It was dis- 
tinctly out of their line—a Eurasian 
girl, even if mission-educated. ‘They did 
not even know if the girl were of the faith. 
Miss Carey had been adamant. 

“The girl,” he said. 

“That is better. I do not understand 
this talk of hearts and hands. We will 
ask her to choose.” 

Miss Carey shook off the fingers of her 
companion. 

“You willterrify her. Influence her. I 
know you. I’ve heard of you, you scala- 
wag, you scapegoat you.” 
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“Words. Scalawag. Scapegoat. Ho! 


Silence, wag-tongue, goatface. “4 

As Ellen entered Wells’ eyes became 
bright, his color noticeably higher. She 
looked at him gravely for an instant; her 
eyelids fluttered under the scrutiny of the 
three. 

“Put your hand on your heart. 
does it feel?” 

“Tt jumps, Kayama-san.” 

“Does it tell you that you are a sinner, 


How 


child?” he asked very paternally. 
“No.” 
“Queer. It should burn your hand. 
> 
Miss Carey stepped to the girl’s side. 


She oozed superiority and duty strangely 
blended. 

“If they take Ellen Pll be in a deuce of 
a fix,” thought Wells. ‘““They’d never in 
the world give her up again if I came back 
to Japan—if I could even find her.” He 

was half—more than half—of the decision 
to announce abruptly that this was his 
wife: that he had her and proposed keep- 
ing her. But—he might wait a moment 
more before deciding. 

“Come, broken blossom,” sniffed Miss 
Carey. She was proud of her Japanesic 
language. “Come, cry upon my bosom” 
—she was of that vintage when bosoms 
were still spoken of —‘“‘and we will go, far, 
far from this den of iniquity.” 

“The girl’s good,” Wells thought, say- 
ing aloud that his honorable house was 
not to be maligned. 

Ellen looked from the woman to Wells. 
Wells examined the matting with feigned 
interest. 

The missionary took it for indecision. 

“*Forget the idols, which will perish 
and be thrown to bats and moles,’” she 

(Continued on page 70) 





(Mark a cross before desirable 
statements) 
Dear (1) Friend, 
(2)'Six, 
(3) Madam, 
(4) -est, 

(5) Your letter went astray in the mails 
and has just reached me. Hence the 
delay. I hasten to reply. 

(6) Please pardon my long delay in 
answering your welcome letter. The fact 
is that 1 mislaid it, with my habitual 
criminal negligence. I found it today 
and hasten to reply. 

(7) Unfortunately, I am unable to 
Sere re eee on 
Reet ee eet ,because my 

(8) wife, (9) son, (10) mother has just 
been taken down with (11) ) influenza, 
(12) measles, (13) spinal meningitis, (14) 

ubonic plague. 

(15) Regarding the small sum I owe 
You, pray accept my apologies. The 
matter had quite slipped from my atten- 
tion. Without fail I will remit the amount 
to you next (16) week, (17) month, (18) 
Pay-day. 

(19) In regard to the money you owe 
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me, you will kindly remit by return mail. 
This debt is long overdue and it is not my 
desire to be put off any longer by plausible 
excuses and promises. 

(20) MAG “G6ag ois. 6.005.0 eres » nothing 
would give me more pleasure than (21) to 
have you make me a long visit, (22) to 
read your manuscript and to give you 
friendly advice. U nfortunately I am 
just starting on a trip to (23) New York, 
(24) Peru, (25) Cochin China. On my 
return, I will snnenieat with you 

(26) Believe me, it is with a heavy heart 
and only at the dictates of stern nece ssity, 
that I am obliged to send a negative to 
your request for a contribution to your 
worthy and deserving fund for......... 

(27) To one of my sensitive and delicate 
disposition, anything savoring of notoriety 
is very distasteful, and it is against my 
principles to give out any information 
about my private life. I shrink from 
publicity. Otherwise I would refer you 
tasty Cae aici to of 
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The Automatic Secretary 
By Eugene Manlove Rhodes 


who could give you some inter- 
esting items. 

(28) I will not permit my 
photograph to be used in the 
public prints, and I have instructed my 
PNOLOSEADNELS... . < coe nireeen ete 


CPRONE: oa. 6 coon ) ‘not to give my 
photograph to newspaper or magazine 
men. 

(29) 1 am very sorry that I forgot to 
send you a (30) present, (31) letter on 
your (32) birthday, (33) graduation, (34) 
wedding, (35) wedding anniversary, (36) 
Christmas, (37) New Year’s Day, (38) 
Valentine Day. I have been so over- 
whelmed with an appalling mass of busi- 
ness that everything else has been crowded 
out and I am about to lose my five wits. 

Wishing you the same, 
Yours truly, 


P. S.—Keep this letter for our mutual 
convenience. For any further cerre- 
spondence we need only send a list of 
appropriate numerals. 

Tue AuToMATIC SECRETARY 
(Patent Applied For) 
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HEN SENATOR McNARY, of 

Oregon, offered his new irri- 

gation bill as an amendment to 

the Soldiers’ Bonus bill, the 
metamorphosis of soldiers’ aid legislation 
was complete. In the beginning land 
reclamation was the whole of the pro- 
posal; now it is tacked on as a dubious 
sort of tail. ‘This turnover is the symbol 
of the utter failure of Western members 
of Congress to rise to a great occasion and 
a brilliant opportunity. They have failed 
their section, their Nation and the service 
men in a most serious crisis. Had they 
not been lacking they could have saved 
the soldiers from their unwise leaders, and 


the country from a_ bottomless bog 
of expenditures by directing national 


resources and energies into a great con- 
structive undertaking. 

Without naming or calling names, it is 
my conviction that collectively Western 
members of Congress have given in this 
connection the most complete exhibition 
been offered in 


of futility that has 
Congress for some years. Had the Lane- 
Mondell bill or any suitable substitute 


been passed in 1919, as it easily could have 
been, the country would not today be 
confronted with the probable expenditure 
of five billion dollars in the course of the 
next twenty years in such a way as to 
accomplish on the whole little but the 
crushing of taxpayers and the demor- 
alization of the recipients. 

In the winter and spring of 1919 
Congress and the country were ripe for a 
liberal reclamation measure for the benefit 
of the service men, and the boys them- 
selves then spurned the thought of cash 


gratuities. ‘Lhe late Secretary Lane had 
set the finer sentiment of the Nation 
aflame with his lofty conception of 


national credit used as working capital for 
the reclamation of large tracts of agri- 
cultural lands by irrigation, drainage, 





j 
nati 


clearing, home-building, road-making, 
etc., north, south, east and west. The 
invested funds were all to come back to 
the treasury in time, as water returns 
from the mill to its stream when its work 
is done; model soldier-colonies were to be 
founded, productive homes on the land 
were to be provided for all service men 
who wanted them and had the gumption 
to work for the opportunity. Any one 
who has observed the progress of the 
United States irrigation projects in the 
West, under handicaps which the Lane- 
Mondell measure proposed to remove, 
knows that all this was no idle dream. 
‘Two hundred thousand service men wrote 
that it was the sort of a dream they would 
make come true. 

But the moment of favorable decision 
passed by, thanks largely to Representa- 
tive Mondell of Wyoming, Republican 
floor leader and chairman of the Repub- 
lican steering committee. There was in 
1919 a long period in which Mondell had 
but to say the word and the bill would 
have become a law. But prudent party 
considerations caused him to deny his own 
child, or at least to neglect it. Interest 
was worn out in interminable hearings and 
endless bickerings over amendments and 
alterations of various sorts, and the 
measure was made ridiculous by appen- 
dices that sought to turn a reclamation 
act into a sort of national building and 
loan association. Mondell held back 
partly because of the size of the appropri- 
ations—$50,000,cCO as a starter, with 
hundreds of millions in prospect. After 
burning up billions in the most profligate 
war of history, he couldn’t see how the 
country could afford the investment of 
hundreds of millions for the creation of 
new wealth. For his lack of vision then, 
he now has most regretfully to see the 
country spend perhaps five billions for 
nothing except to prove its gratitude to 





its incomparable soldiers by contributing 
to their demoralization. 

And to this day the Wester.1 members 
are hanging back because of the fear of 
shocking the appropriations committee 
and the administration by asking for two 
or three hundred millions for investment 
from a Congress that is determined to 
give away and waste five billions. Besides 
Mondell, the Westerners who ought to 
have a lot of explaining to do are such men 
as Representative Sinnott of Oregon, 
chairman of the Public Lands Committee 
of the House and ranking member of the 
Irrigation Committee; Representative 
Kinkaid of Nebraska, chairman of the 
latter committee; Senator McNary, of 
Oregon, chairman of the Irrigation and 
Reclamation Committee of the Senate, 
and Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah, chair- 
man of the Public Lands committee of 
the same body. Of course, each and 
every one of them is provided with an 
excellent personal alibi; but they failed 
collectively to serve their section and the 
country in a great way. In a solid 
phalanx and with courageous leadership 
they could have added the productive 
equivalent of several states to the national 
territory without extending the boun- 
daries, provided pry for a million 
people, and saved the Nation and the 
soldiers from the bonus error which will 
be as useless as gratuities usually are. 


U 
The Sahara at Sea 


You can laugh at the Puritans if you 
want to. It’s rather the fashion in these 
bobbed-hair days of unblushing sex 
frankness, but you will do your snickering 
some other place than in the presence of 
Senator Wesley L. Jones, of Washington. 
Life is just as serious to Jones as it was to 
Cotton Mather—and he really thinks 
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The West 
there are a number of things in the 
world that ought not to be joked about. 
Prohibition, for instance. Jones is for 
Prohibition one hundred per cent, and 
would be even if Washington State clam- 
ored unanimously to be as wet as the in- 
side of a gin mill. Now Jones is also the 
inspired and dauntless prophet of a 
mighty American merchant marine built 
on the foundation of that war commercial 
ri t so dramatically built in the seething 
day s of 1917-18. 

‘ou can understand his state of mind 
when he learned that the passenger ships 
of the United States Shipping Board drop 
the constitution and open the bar beyond 
the three-mile limit. His chagrin was 
sreat—but he did not straddle or desert 
principle for expediency. I asked him 
whether he would sacrifice the American 
merchant marine if it could be proved that 
it couldn’t get the passenger business 
unless its ships maintained bars and dis- 
pensed liquors. 

‘In the first place,” he answered, “you 
must prove to me that it is necessary to 
sell intoxicating beverages on our ships 
in order to sell passage tickets. It is my 
opinion that in this country at least 
there are more and better p-ople who 
would prefer a dry ship than a wet ship. 
In the second place, if it can be proved 
that our dry ships can not compete with 
the foreign wet ships, there is a simple 
remedy: Make ’em all dry. If there can 
not be competition half wet and half dry, 
let there be no wet. Of course, we have 
nothing to do with foreign ships outside 
the three-mile limit, but we can say that 
no liquor-selling vessel shall come inside 
the three-mile limit. If the attorney 
general decides that it is lawful for 
Shipping Board vessels to sell liquor 
outside the three-mile act, I will move to 
amend the shipping act so that our vessels 
must be dry all the way across the ocean 
and that foreign vessels will have to be 
bone dry to enter the three-mile margin.’ 

Jones meant what he said—every hard 


line on his stern face recorded that—and 
with a thirty to fifty-million subsidy 
hanging in the balance by a hair—and the 


sword in his hand—you can regard it as 
settled that Jones will succeed in extend- 
ing prohibition up and down all the sea 
lanes that come to the United States of 
America. 


U 


Johnson Insists on Quality 


When, back in 1898, a young man 
named Albert Johnson saw American 
troops embarking at Seattle for the 
Philippines at the same time that Jap- 
anese coolies were disembarking to work 
on the Great Northern railway right-of- 
way he began to ponder on immigration. 
Later, when the vogue of conservation 
came in with Pinchot and Roosevelt he 
began to wonder whether it was worth 
while to save America for foreigners, 
especially of the “wobbly” type that 
flourished in Washington in those days. 
After assisting in some informal depor- 
tations of the I. W. W. from Hoquiam, 
Mr. Johnson reflected that it would be 
well to spare some foreigners the pain of 
dissatisfaction with America by keeping 
them in their ancestral habitats, and to 
promote the conservation of Americans. 
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at Washington: 


In 1921, being by then a congressman and 
chairman of the immigration committee of 
the House, Mr. Johnson was largely 
responsible for the present rigid restric- 
tion of immigration. Having cut down 
the number, Johnson is considering how 
to bring up the quality of the immigrants. 
His ideal is a limited number of selected 
immigrants, mentally exceptional and 
physically sound. The mental tests as 
applied to the draftees during the war 
indicate that the percentage of boneheads 
or morons among certain classes of aliens 
is most disquieting, one racial group 
yielding about 40 per cent of such. That 
may have something to do with the per- 
sistence of Bolshevism in Russia. 


U 


The Fall Brand of Conservation 
The Sage of Three Rivers (N. M.), 


otherwise known to fame as Secretary of 
the Interior, and also eminent as an 
advocate of conservation of natural 
resources—with the reverse English—has 
abandoned the fight to have the National 
Forests transferred to his care for better 
conserving. The tacit decision was cumu- 
lative, but one of the little things that 
finished it off was a ‘‘you’re-another” 
argument which somebody in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce launched very effec- 
tvely. The business of the Commerce 
Department is, among other things, to 
help the sale of American products 
abroad. It didn’t relish the suzgestion 
of the ardent Three-Rivers conservation- 
ist that it might be well to lay an embargo 
on exportation of lumber, especially of 
lumber from National Forests while under 
the direction of the Department of Agri- 
culture. A silencer for the Fall contention 
was found ready to hand, when it was dis- 
covered that Indian reservation hardwood 
lumber in Wisconsin was being shipped to 
England in large quantities. This develop- 
ment was gently and privately brought 
to Mr. Fall’s attention—and there have 
been no further remarks from that quarter 
about the iniquity of shipping our lumber 
abroad. 


U 
Phipps and the Colorado 


It was a happy group of southern 
Californians that recently returned from 
Washington to that favored region. It 
was composed of nine representatives of 
about everything south of the Tehachapi 
who have been backing up Representative 
Swing of El Centro in his tireless cam- 
paign for the Boulder Dam and related 
Colorado river power and _ irrigations 
works. They went home happy in the 
indorsement of Secretaries Hoover and 
Fall of their ambitious enterprise; sure, 
after a talk with him, of the sympathy of 
the President, and confident of the sup- 
port of a large number of members of 
Congress. They were so thoroughly 
grounded in their favorite topic of con- 
versation that they have had all the best 
of it in the hearings before the Committee 
of the House on Irrigation and Arid 
Lands. They had everything ‘‘down fine”’ 
and by contrast made Senator Phipps of 
Colorado very unhappy when he took the 
stand. He didn’t seem to be entirely sure 
as to the geographical location of the 
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Colorado river, couldn’t locate or name 
the different going irrigation districts in 
his state, and seemed to have some difh- 
culty in remembering that he was secre- 
tary-treasurer of the California-Nevada 
Power Company, which, of course, has 
nothing to do with his views on public 
power development. 


U 
The Packers and Finnegan 


Speaking of the uncertainty as to 
whether the muzzle or the butt of the 
tariff gun is the most dangerous reminds 
me that there is similar doubt as to 
the dangerous end of other legislative 
weapons. The farmers made such a 
pother about the meat packers getting 
into the merchandising of other than meat 
products that the attorney general’s 
office, in the time of Palmer, persuaded 
the packers to enter a sort of a plea of 
guilty and quit the extension business by 
way of immunity from prosecution. Any- 
way, there was something that the legal 
obscurantists call a consent degree that 
had that effect. So the packers packed 
up and got out of their collateral lines. 

Ever since many of the farmers 
who were instrumental in getting them 
out have been hoping to get them in 
again. Now, certain California farmers 
associated together as the California 
Coéperative Canneries have come into 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia with a motion to have the 
degree vacated on the ground that they 
weren’t looking when it was signed; which 
lack of attention, they aver, has already 
cost them several million dollars worth of 
markets. They want the court, in effect, 
to compel Armour & Company to resume 
the contract for distributing their prod- 
ucts, which the Government forced that 
corporation to abrogate. 

But unscrambling was never so easy 
as scrambling. ‘The American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association and the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association intervene 
on the side of the scrambling farmers and 
against the unscrambling California ones 
and laud the consent degree as one of the 
pillars of trade freedom; which is natural 
when you consider that the said degree 
gets them in for a nice cut of business that 
Armours formerly had, though they are 
plainly not doing the job so well. Cudahy 
& Co. and Morris & Co. join the whole- 
salers, } ov ever, and implore the court to 
be merciful and let them stay out of what 
they were kicked out of; saying that it was 
not until they were ejected that they found 
they were unjust to themselves in desiring 
to stay in. Maybe we shall find out 
after a while that natural development in 
the economic world is better than public 
meddling. 

One day last winter a little group of 
nationally known farmer leaders, trans- 
portation executives and big business 
men met at a Washington club to consider 
why with really common interests they 
should always be in a three-cornered fight. 
Everything was lovely until the dema- 
gogues in Congress heard of the con- 
ference. Then, of course, the program of 
sensible reconciliation blew up. Right- 
eousness is not accomplished when 
economics is tested by the uninformed 
back-home vote. 
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He sat down heavily and emphatically as a well-grown Airedale pup caromed against him 


Corporal Whiskers 


HE morning was hot, even for 
a College City morning. The 
steep ascent of Honeysuckle 
Avenue, facing squarely the 
ten o'clock sun and protected by its 
monotonous rows of stucco bunga- 
lows from any vagrant breeze that 
might be stirring, shimmered like glare 
ice, the crude oil of the street surface 
beginning to show in bubbly spots. 

Officer Michael Cassidy, buttoned to 
the neck in the heat-absorbing blue that 
department regulations say shall be worn 
until the first of June, surreptitiously 
mopped his red forehead with a plebeian 
bandana, the despair of his meticulously 
neat wife, who could never understand, 
as Michael did, that when a man wants a 
handkerchief he wants a big one. Cas- 
sidy was warm. ‘To himself he admitted 
it, and the admission did not help the 
officer’s native temper. 

Cassidy returned the handkerchief to 
its hiding place and drew a folded paper 
from an inside pocket. He had read the 
typewritten communication once, but he 
stopped now in his leisurely walk and his 
face gathered into a frown as he perused 
the sheet again. 

“To all officers of the Central Station,” 
the letter ran, ‘Peterman Bob and The 
Gull, who were sent up two years ago for 
burglary, have been released from prison 
and it is believed they will again attempt 
to operate in this city. Patrolmen are 
directed to keep a sharp lookout for them 
round their old haunts and to observe 
their actions.” 

Cassidy’s frown deepened as he mused 
over this order. It had been he who had 
arrested the yeggs after a hard fight, and 
he did not like to think of their being again 
on his now peaceful beat. He folded the 
paper and had just returned it to his 
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pocket when a fuzzy-tailed streak, figura- 
tively spitting fire and brimstone, passed 
him at a speed that defied identification. 
Cassidy turned a startled gaze after this 
wildly fleeing apparition; then he sat 
down, heavily and emphatically, as a 
well-grown Airedale pup caromed against 
him, recovered his balance with much 
futile cl: iwing of concrete, and continued 
his fuming pursuit of the frantic cat. 

Cassidy’s cap lay on the lawn beside 
him. ‘The first thing he did was to re- 
cover it and place it on his head so that 
the dignity of the law was visually, at 
least, observed. Then he drew his night- 
stick from its loop and took aim at the 
yelping pup who raged in front of an area 
window too small to admit of his passage. 
The stick whirled through the air with the 
precision of an Australian waddy, but 
Cassidy’s sitting position prevented him 
from putting the steam into his approach 
that is necessary for a bulls-eye. The 
stick fell short and Cassidy, remembering 
his wife’s admonitions about his language, 
swore softly and mildly. 

The cat had disappeared—the area 
window gave forth no sounds of conflict. 
The pup, evidently thinking there might 
be other things to do, picked up the stick 
in jaws that gloried in the perfection of 
their serried white rows and, prancing 
across the street with abbreviated tail 
held proudly erect and front paws hitting 
the asphalt like the strokes of a premier 
trotter, laid the locust-wood persuader at 
Cassidy’s feet. Then he stood back, 


apparently very proud of his achieve- 
ment. He waited, his brown eyes 
twinkling his good nature and his 
ridiculous whiskers wriggling, seal- 
like, in the excess of his friendship. 

Hisevery action said plainly that he 
appreciated Officer Cassidy’s efforts 
to aid him in annihilating that pestiferous 
cat and that he was sorry they had not 
succeeded, etc. Further, it appeared, he 
had brought the big stick back so that 
Officer Cassidy might have it to use on 
the next feline they should discover wan- 
dering away from his home precinct. Not 
receiving much encouragement from the 
blue-coated man’s uncompromising stare, 
the pup sat up and gravely offered one 
paw to be shaken. Cassidy’s icy glare 
faded into nothingness as his sense of 
humor came uppermost. 

“Ye dirty scut,” he chuckled, “ye thrip 
me up and near break the bones of me, 
then ye prance back wid me stick and offer 
me yr paw in token of friendship. Ye 
may not be an Irish dog, Whiskers, but 
begorra, ye have the way av thim!” 

Michael reached out and heartily shook 
the extended paw before he got to his feet 
and recovered his stick, carefully examin- 
ing the windows of the block for observing 
feminine eyes. Seeing nothing alarming 
he proceeded on his way, pretending not 
to notice that Whiskers proudly fell into 
step at his heels. 

As they came abreast of the house 
where the cat had sought sanctuary a 
woman appeared on the front porch, beck- 
oning with imperious hand to the repre- 
sentative of the law. 

“Is that your dog, officer?” she de- 
manded. Officer Cassidy respectfully 
touched his cap. 

“He is not, ma’am,” he answered. 
“He’s a stray pup, who’s been due for 
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the pound for the past week. He’s lost, 
I take it.” 

“Well,” the lady snapped, “‘he’s been 
chasing my Mimi every time the poor 
thing goes out on the lawn for a bit of air. 
I’m afraid some day he will kill her and I 
want him removed from this neighbor- 
hood at once. He’s a menace to our pets. 
It seems to me that if the poundkeeper 
doesn’t do his duty the police department 
of this town might have a little more con- 
sideration for the peace and quietne ss of 
those of us who pay the most taxes. 

“All right, ma’am,” Cassidy replied, 
“T’ll arrist him at wance.” He turned to 
Whiskers, who stood solemnly listening 
to this colloquy. 

“Ye hear that, Whiskers, ye rascal?”’ he 
queried. “Ye are under arrist for dis- 
turbin’ the peace and dignity of the cats of 
Honeysuckle Avenue and incitin’ thim to 
the use of vulgar and obstreperous lan- 
guage. While I can’t swear as to what 
that cat was sayin’ as he wint by me I 
know what he meant from the tone of his 
remarks. Furthermore, ye omahaudon, 
I think I'll charge ye with assaulting | an 
68 in the performance of his duty.” 

Cassidy said all this in such a low tone 
that the lady on the porch could not hear 
his words, the while he fastened a bit of 
rope he brought from his capacious 
pockets round. Whiskers’ fuzzy neck. 
Whiskers did not object. He evidently 
considere1 that this big man with the 


twinklin eyes was intending to adopt 
him. 

Whis willing. He liked jolly 
people 1 been without a master 
for av ever since the cross-con- 
tinent ar had rolled away, its 
driver chat the pup had leaped 
from + tonn.. u to indulge his irresistible 
desir cats. 

H. + sered the slack of the cord 
in h and pranced along behind 
Cas vat efficient officer turned 
tov station with his prisoner. 
They j ca hardware store and Cassidy 
stopped. He stood for a moment and 


there was a faint jingle as his hand played 
with some silver coins in his pocket. 

“T’ll take a chance on ye,” he said at 
last. “Ye’ve got the real blood in ye, 
I’m thinkin’.” 

Michael entered the store, Whiskers at 
his heels. The dog was fitted with an 
ornately decorated collar—the first he 
had ever worn—and with the string now 
tied to this he pranced more than ever. 


THE next place they left the street was 
at the City Hall. Cassidy led his willing 
prisoner up a flight of stone steps and to 
a desk where he opened his slim purse and 
exchanged a crackling piece of paper for a 
little brass tag that had numbers on it. 
In response to a question from the young 
lady at the desk Cassidy answered: 

‘“’’m making my son a present of the 
pup until his owner claims him—if he 
ever does. The license is to be registered 
in the name of Danny Cassidy.” Whis- 
kers still kept his composure while the 
glittering tag was fastened to his collar, 
then he proudly followed this wonderfully 
agreeable man back down the stairs. 

At the foot of the steps new excitement 
developed. A stub-tailed, mean-tempered 
fox terrier, who, because his master was 
the janitor, considered it his business to 
charge at everybody who came up or 
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down the steps, made a dive at the rear 
of officer Cassidy’s immaculately pressed 
trouser legs. Michael whirled, his hand 
dropping for the ready stick, but Whis- 
kers had already taken in the situation. 
In one leap he was free. The terrier had 
seen the movement and was already on 
his way. Lucky for him that his wits 
were quick. The fuzzy-haired bundle of 
vengeance that pursued him was making 
no pretense at play. 

Cassidy stood and watched the chase up 
Grove street until pursuer and pursued 
vanished round the corner of Main; then 
he turned sadly toward the station. 

“’Tis that way a soft heart brings 
trouble,” he muttered. ‘There wint 
anither dollar and a half I'll have to 
explain about to Mary this night.” He 
entered the station and stood before the 
desk. 

“T have to report, sir,” he said, “that I 
made an arrist a bit ago, but on the way 
to the station the prisoner escaped and is 
now at large, engaged in further acts of 
violence.” ‘The Chief knew Cassidy and 
the twinkle in Michael’s eyes did not 
escape him. 

“Give me the circumstances in detail,’ 
he said severely. 

Whereupon Cassidy told of Whiskers, 
not forgetting to describe in minute de- 

tail the temper the lady at twenty-five 
Honeysuckle Avenue had exhibited when 
she spoke of the carelessness of the force 
in allowing the stray dogs to chase the 
aristocratic cats of that exclusive district. 
Now, the chief was a lover of dogs. Also, 
to him, cats were anathema. Perhaps 
Cassidy knew this. One learns much 
about the likes and dislikes of another 
person when one has known that person, 
man and boy, for 
twenty years. The 
chief shuffled the 
red and_ yellow 
record cards that 
littered his desk 
and his facial mus- 
cles worked queer- 


ly. Finally he 
looked up. 
“T will expect 


you to use ordinary 
diligence in effect- 
ing the re-arrest of 
the prisoner, Cas- 
sidy,” he said, “and 
when you do c cap- 
ture him, I will 
place him on pro- 
bation in your 
charge, until we 
see whether a more 
severe sentence is 
justified, or his legal g guardi: an appears and 
assumes icenoalalien: ” Cassidy saluted 
stifly and turned to walk out. 

“Cassidy!” The chief's voice had 
tones that were now without humor. 
Michael turned and stood once more at 
attention. 

“As you saw by the day’s order, Peter- 
man Bob and his pal, The Gull, are 
coming out today. You know what 
their threats were?” 

Cassidy nodded. A flash of memory 
revealed to him the two yeggs, caught 
with the goods in the wholesale office on 
the waterfront—their bitter animosity 
toward the officer who had trapped them 
so neatly and who could not later be 
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Whiskers waited, his eyes twinkling 


39 


squared, though the whole power of the 
underworld was brought to bear. Then 
their threats against his life as they were 


led, raving and cursing, to serve their 
sentences. Yes, indeed, he remembered 
them. 


“Be careful, Mike,” the chief’s words 
held accents of real concern. “I know 
you're not afraid, but don’t treat the 
threats of those two yeggs too lightly. 


They’re dangerous men and _ they’re 
clever.” 
“IT thank ye, Chief,’ Cassidy made 


answer. “Ill be lookin’ out. I have the 
wife and b’y now dependin’ on me.” 


E went out the door. Near his cozy 

little bungalow a familiar click-click 
of horny nails on concrete caused Michael 
to look behind him. At his heels pranced 
Whiskers, his eyes glowing with the con- 
scious virtue that is produced by the 
knowledge of having accomplished a good 
job. For had he not, at least in his own 
mind, rescued this man from the out- 
rageous attack of that mangy terrier? 
Further he had chased the miserable cur 
almost into the next ward before the foxy 
mongrel had entered a house where 
Whiskers could not follow. Oh, yes, 
Whiskers was very proud of himself. 

“Y’r here again, are ye?” Cassidy 
growled in tones that the twinkle in his 
eyes belied. “Ye fuzzy-faced spalpeen, 
ye now riprisint to me the value of wan 
dollar and a half, the which I paid for yer 
license and collar, and I want ye to quit 
givin’ me heart failure wid y’r sudden 
disappearances.” 

Whiskers agitated his comical tail in 
answer to this discourse and threw him- 
self into that prancing comedy walk that 
always excited the 
risibilities of those 
who watched him. 
He danced ahead 
of Cassidy, running 
backwards and 
striking at the ofh- 
cer’s substantial 
shoes with his 
clumsy _ looking 
paws. His eyes 
held an expectant 
twinkle. He was 
trying to tell this 
big man something, 
but when one is 
just a dog and has 
not been in the 
company of his 
new master long 
enough for each 
to be familiar with 
the other’s actions 
and eye expressions, he is sure to have 
difficulty in making his meaning clear. 
But Cassidy was interested in Whiskers’ 
strange dance. 

“Now, what i is ut ye want, ye scut?” he 
chuckled. “Are ye thryin’ to play wid me, 
or are ye after something?’ He stood 
still a moment, eyeing Whiskers quizzi- 

cally. Whiskers saw the expression on 
the man’s face and barked. He felt that, 
after all, it was going to be easy to explain 
things to this new master he had adopted. 

“T guess, begorra, it’s the stick ye’re 
wantin’,” said Cassidy, a light dawning 
onhim. ‘Now, isn’t it?” 

Whiskers did not know what Cassidy 
was talking about, but he barked again 















40 Corporal Whiskers: 


in the exuberance of his friendship and the 


pure joy of living. Cassidy drew the 
locust-wood night stick from its loop and 
handed it to the pup, who took it gravely 
in his mouth. All frivolity and nonsense 
fell immediately from Whiskers like a dis- 
carded cloak. Stub tail pointing straight 
up and vibrating at high speed, head held 
as though by a check rein, Whiskers 
pranced up the street at the heels of his 
new-found friend. When Michael turned 
in to his own door, Whiskers shot ahead 
of him, still holding the stick. 

“For heaven’s sake, Mike Cassidy! 
Wherever did you get that dog’ His face 
looks like the pictures of a Bolshevik,” 
Mrs. € Cassidy declared. Immaculate in a 

clean, starched gingham, she drew her 
skirts away as W hiskers approached. 

The pup, nothing daunted, laid the stick 
at her feet and gravely extended a friendly 
aw. 

“T didn’t get him,” Michael answered 
his wife, “he got me. It is me belief that 
Whiskers has decided to adopt the Cas- 
sidy family for his own. Believin’ this, I 
bought a license for him and had it regis- 
tered in the b’y’s name.” He turned at 
the patter of little feet behind him and 
grabbed up the sturdy two-year-old who 
ran into the room with chubby hands out- 
stretched toward his “Dada.” 

“The dog is young and clumsy,” Mrs. 
Cassidy insisted dubiously, “he’s apt to 
hurt the lad.” But Cassidy would not 
have it so. He held Danny’s hand in one 
of his own huge fists and together they 
shook the paw that Whiskers was offering. 

“We'll watch thim, and see. The dog is 
a four-footed gentleman. Can ye not see 
that?” was all Michael would say to his 
wife’s objections. 

And Whiskers gave full proof of his 
aristocratic lineage. Never once by the 
least rough action did he injure the 
chubby youngster w ho pulled his ears or 
tumbled over him in play. His eyes, as he 
lay at Michael’s feet, said plainly that he 
considered the care of young Danny as an 
especial trust. 


ND Whiskers’ actions in the later days 

that came showed the big man’s trust 
in him to be well founded. Young Danny, 
anxious to test the increasing strength of 
his fat little legs, would watch until his 
mother was busy in the kitchen, then 
would slip cunningly toward the street 
gate of the little yard. But no matter how 
sudden his decision—no matter how 
nearly silent his exit from the yard, Danny 
somehow found Whiskers at his side by 
the time he reached the street. 

And outside the gate Whiskers was a 
real guardian. The pup permitted him- 
self to be pommeled and bossed and 
scolded in strident babyish tones, but 
with the shrewdness of an international 
diplomat, he eventually gained his point. 
Try as he would—in his baby way 
Danny never succeeded in crossing the 
street from the home block. 

Once when two slim-shouldered, furtive 
appearing men had accosted Danny and 
wheedled him with a piece of smudgy 
candy, Whiskers’ uncanny canine sense 
told him that all was not well. As the 
smaller of the two, cursing, jerked his 
hand away from the Airedale’s second 
vicious snap, his heavy-set companion 


seized him by the shoulder. 
“Beat it,” 


he snarled from the corner 








of his crooked mouth. ‘De dames all 
along de block is wise. We gotta wait ’til 
de mutt aint wit’ de kid.” They left, 
hurrying in a peculiar shuffling walk and 

Whiskers watched them belligerently as 

Danny all unconscious, toddled over the 

nearby lawn for the bright blooms that 

dotted it. 

Several times after this Whiskers saw 
the little sallow-faced man and his hulk- 
ing crooked-mouthed partner slinking 
along the street. They peered at the play- 
ing Danny and his canine guardian from 
furtive eyes, but did not again accost the 
child. Whiskers was troubled for a time 
at this obviously evil intent but other 
things claimed his attention and he had 
no way of sharing his thoughts with his 
master and mistress. 

Whenever Cassidy left the house, 
Whiskers was at his heels and as the sum- 
mer wore on the people of College City 
became accustomed to the Airedale who 
almost always was prancing ahead of 
officer Cassidy. 

Whiskers had one obsession. ‘That was 
his hatred of cats. Dogs did not bother 
him, at least not the second time. True, 
he did not kill any of the aristocratic 
felines who lived in the upper part of 
town, but he could not restrain himself 
from chasing them up a tree or into an 
open basement window, after having 
given his frantic quarry a good handicap 
in the race. As pussy reached safety, 
Whiskers always gave tongue in an up- 
roar of disappointed barks and ferocious 
growls that left his enemy in a state of 
nervous prostration and his master in red- 
faced embarrassment at his probationer’s 
disregard of the peace and quiet that Cas- 
sidy was sworn to preserve. 

It was with considerable relief, there- 
fore, that Cassidy left the quiet, well- 
lighted beat in the residence section of 
town and took his old district in the 
smelly, darkened area near the water 
front, given over to factories and the like. 
This transfer was no reflection on Michael. 
Rather was it a recognition of special 
ability. As has been said, the chief knew 
Michael, and there had been robberies of 

office safes and lofts lately in that canon-, 
like area of rough paved alleys. It was 
even said that some of the jobs looked like 
the work of Peterman Bob and his nar- 
row-shouldered, pasty-faced pal. 

Whiskers liked the night patrol on this 
new beat. The first night goose-stepping 
ahead of his master down the sidewalk, he 
was driven near frantic by his endeavors 
to chase all the cats he saw. These were 
different from any cats Whiskers had 
experienced. Wild-eyed, tawny, long- 
legged night marauders, they soon dem- 
onstrated to the pup that his knowledge 
of cats was not yet complete. He began 
to realize that there were cats and cats. 
Whiskers was hardly with his master at 
all, so numerous were the chases in which 
he engaged. He soon located the patrol 
boxes as he had been used to doing and 
when he missed Cassidy he invariably 
went to the nearest box and picked up 
his master’s scent. 

One night, at the corner of Third and 
Main, Cassidy reported in at ten o’clock. 
Whiskers, red tongue lolling from the ex- 
ertion of his last chase, gravely listened 
while his master talked. When the iron 
door swung shut, Whiskers followed 
sedately as Michael walked leisurely down 
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Main street toward the depot. 
had about made up his mind to abstain 
from any more chases that night when a 
huge alley cat, as black as midnight, 
darted from the shelter of a warehouse 
doorway and fled across the street. 

This was too much. Whiskers knew 
that cat immediately. The last time they 
had come into conflict, the vindictive old 
tom had turned like a rattlesnake after he 
had reached the seclusion of a pipe cul- 
vert too small for Whiskers to enter and 
as the pup had inserted an inquiring nose 
into the pipe, Mephistopheles—the name 
given him by some office boy whose 
reading was of the high-brow variety— 
had raked the Airedale’s face with a pair 
of paws that seemed to the dog to be 
armed with red-hot steel hooks. The 
scratches were yet scarcely healed and 
Whiskers was not playing as he bounded 
across the street after the feline hoodlum. 
Nor did he slow up his initial rush to allow 
of any handicap. 


OW Mephistopheles sensed the real 

danger he had so daringly flaunted and 
bent his best efforts toward escape from 
the snarling menace at his heels. He 
turned tentatively to the protection of 
the culvert, his usual refuge, but Whiskers 
was watching and the black tom saw that 
the race for the pipe was apt to be ex- 
tremely risky, if not fatal. 

He whirled, skidded on the  fog- 
dampened muck of the street, and tem- 
porarily rattled, fled stra? ‘ic down Main 
street toward the doc - went, his 
tail fuzzed to the size ‘licatessen 


bologna as he realized whet ontempt 
of the police had led him into 

Whiskers mentally grinned « he flew 
after the cat. Old Mephisto: > had 
taken one chance too many ne, | 
was sure. This was war and » diu 


not know of anything he woulc |; r 
than to get his jaws clamped in 

of that black tomcat’s neck. Hi 

as he strained every muscle to le 
distance between himself and th 
spitting ebony streak whose flight clav~o 
the mud and gravel back into his face. 
But Mephistopheles also was a sprinter. 
Further, the black cat was scared, badly 
scared for the first time in his disrepu- 
table life, and one can command much 
more speed when he is scared than at 
other times. Mephistopheles demon- 
strated that perfectly. 

There was no time to turn at the end 
of the dock. The tomcat went straight 
on over and a mighty splash startled the 
sleeping seagulls as Whiskers set all 
brakes, clawing valiantly in an effort to 
avoid skidding into the black water 
below. 

When he finally stopped himself, his 
nose hung over the edge of the pier and he 
barked hoarsely, secure in his belief that 
Mephistopheles had gone to a watery 
grave. Had he known of the projecting 
plank that the tomcat reached tn his first 
wild stroke, or of the number of times 
that Mephistopheles in his pursuit of 
wharf rats had inadvertently found him- 
self in the bay and had got back to land 
with no more serious injury than a thor- 
ough wetting, he would not have been so 
self-satisfied as he trotted back up the 
dock to find his master. 

As a police dog should do, Whiskers 
first went back to the box at Third and 
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Some instinct told him that though everything looked all right there might be something wrong 


Main. From here he followed, without 
trouble, because of the lateness of the 
hour, Michael’s leisurely progress down 
Main street and to the office door of a 
huge, many-storied building. Finding 
that the door did not swing inward at once 
to the thrust of his nose, Whiskers went 
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“to the low-silled plate glass window, and 


rearing on his hind feet looked into the 
room. What he saw puzzled him greatly. 

Cassidy, his huge frame queerly tense 
with some emotion that Whiskers did not 
understand, sat dejectedly in a chair in 
the corner of the office facing a sallow 


The Pulse of the West 


rat-faced man who held a gun. On a flat- 

topped table behind Rat-face were his 

master’s stick and the other shining things 

that Cassidy always carried in his pocket. 

Another man—a heavy dark-faced fel- 

low—worked with nimble fingers at some 
(Coniinued on page 54) 
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Man’s Right 
to Do as He 


Darn Pleases 


Among the tea-room radicals and the 
safety-first communists who stay at home 
and rant about the beauties of bolshevism 
while ordinary bourgeois workers risk life 
and health fighting starvation and disease in Russia, there 
is a lot of loose talk these days about the right of the indi- 
vidual to work or to stay idle according to his own sweet 
inclination. Under modern conditions there is no such 
unqualified right. It does not exist in Russia. Forced 
labor is the rule under the soviets. In France the railroad 


men were forced to run their trains under threat of courts - 


martial and firing squads. In America, during the war 
emergency, hundreds of thousands of men were practically 
drafted for farm work, shipyard and dock labor. Let 
another national emergency arise and strikers in vital 
occupations will receive short shift. 

Private property is no longer sacred. It is losing its 
time-honored rights one by one. Whenever its hallowed 
privileges interfere with the welfare of society, private 
property loses. It ought to lose, for the social well-being 
is of far greater importance than individual advantage. 

By the same token we are 


If the miners, the railroad men and other workers reserve 
the right to strike whenever they deem such a strike to be 
to their advantage, thereby causing my crop to rot or to 
lose a large part of its value, then, by heck, I’ll claim the 
right to cut my crop down until it suffices for my own needs, 
with just enough surplus to haul into the county seat for 


exchange against manufactured necessities. Let the rail- 
road owners and the railroad workers dig or starve if they 
want to, I say. 

Isn’t the position of John Jones, dirt farmer, perfectly 
logical? Isn’t there in this complicated society of ours an 
implied contract that all of us will do our share o 
sary work so that the Nation may live? 


U U 


The merits and demerits, the 
counter-claims in the coal ar 
strikes are of little interest. 
strikes the feature standing o 
relief is the willingness of all hands to quit fis 
resume work on the terms prevailing when the s 
called or, in the 


Let Us Have 


Constructive 
Action Now 





rapidly reaching the point 
where group advantage can 
no longer be gained through 
strikes in vital industries. 
Just as Kansas is attempting 
to insure the continuous 
operation of important indus- 
tries through the action of a 
special industrial court, so 
the Nation willsooner or later 
have to set up similar 
machinery. 


vu «UU 


What Farmer Jones 
Thinks About Strikers 


President and Congress have 
the right, in case of great 
emergencies, to take private 
property from the owners, to 
operate this property regard- 
less of the owner’s wishes in 
order to prevent suffering 
and chaos. That right is 
inherent in the universal law 
of self-preservation. 

“But,” say the tea-room 
radicals in awe-struck tones, 
“you can’t force a workman to work. That would be slavery/’’ 

I, John Jones, just common farmer, have raised a crop of 
cabbages, peaches, pickles or other perishable stuff. I have 
put my labor and my money into that crop under the implied 
contract that miners will dig the coal, that firemen will 
shovel it under the boilers and engineers will operate the 
locomotive of the train that will haul my crop to market. 





Some People Are Asking Why Such an Animal is Allowed 
Around the Neighborhood 





Prem we wee — —- 


shopmen, under tl 

the Labor Boar 
allowing the disp 
settled by confere: 
other words, they «i 
now, in August, t 
which should have uv 
before the strikes were « wlew. 
All the loss, all the’ present 
and future suffering due to 
the strikes were avoidable, 
should have been avoided. 

Of course official and pri- 
vate interest in the subject 
will cease the moment work 
is resumed. Yet now is the 
time for preventive action, 
for the same condition in 
worse form will be with us 
again soon. 

A strike in any industry is 
evidence of poor manage- 
ment. Why can’t we have 
legislation providing for in- 
dustrial courts on the Kansas 
model, the court to install 
a receiver for any industry 
in which a strike occurs 
after the dispute has been 
decided by the tribunal? By taking the property from 
the owners and operating it on behalf of the public, the 
kick would be taken out of the charge that the court was 
capital’s tool. The court should then be empowered to 
place an embargo on the funds of all organizations declining 
to obey its orders, to bar these organizations from the use 
of the mails, wires and all other means of communication 
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and to use economic pressure on their individual members. 
President Harding, Secretary Hoover, let’s have some real 
constructive action in the industrial field right now. 


U U 


Poison gas, one of the new horrors of 
modern warfare, only killed the bodies of 
soldiers; propaganda corrupted the soul of 
many nations. Such intensity of bitter- 
ness and vindictive hate did the press stir up everywhere, 
so deep did the various governments sow the seeds of sus- 
picion and distrust that no part of war-torn Europe with 
the exception of England has been able to look at present 
conditions and future prospects in the steady light of reason. 

Still covered with unhealed wounds into which press and 
politicians continue to rub the vinegar of fear and the acid of 
hatred, France and Poland have been least able to regain 
mental health. Owing to persistent propaganda they have 
both become convinced that their own narrowly nationalistic 
policies are the salvation of the world and must not only be 
endorsed but actively supported by the rest of the world. 
Because of press and government propaganda their national 
eyes have become nearsighted; they are unable to see 
themselves and their relation to the rest of the world as 
others see them. 

Because of these obsessions the task of the men who are 
trying to restore order and tranquillity in the Old World is 
almost hopeless. Not only in France and Poland, but 
everywhere else in Europe the press continues to paint every 
fact in its own particular nationalistic colors before pre- 
senting it to its readers. With few exceptions every 
journalist continues to sing the old hymn of hate and sus- 
picion, continues to assure his readers that they are snowy 
lambs surrounded on all sides by snarling wolves without 
conscience or mercy. 

lf Henry Ford really wants to establish world peace, let 
him buy and let able peace advocates edit all the dailies of 
continental Europe. 


How Henry Ford 
Can Re-establish 


Peace in Europe 


U U 
Get Your Little If you keep hammering away at the obsta- 
Hammer and cle long enough, it will finally vanish. The 
Start Chipping saying is as old as human speech; it is as 


true today as it was in the Neolithic age, 
yet most of us don’t believe it. If we did believe, there’d 
be fewer 48-inch male and female waists, fewer beggars and 
cleaner politics. 

Denver, however, fully believed in the truth of the proverb 
and acted on it. For fifty years the desirability and neces- 
sity of a tunnel through the Continental Divide had been 
discussed, the tunnel to give Colorado’s capital a direct out- 
let to the West, incidentally opening a very large virgin 
territory blessed with great but undeveloped natural 
resources. At first David H. Moffat, Colorado’s pioneer 





INTERNATIONAL 
These officers were the backbone of Dr. Sun Yat Sen's Canton 
army. Since his elimination the chances of unifying and pacifying 
China have improved—if Japan will keep its hands off 
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KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 

The coldest university president in the United States is Charles 

E. Bunnel, who is head of the new Alaska Agricultural College and 

School of Mines, located at Fairbanks, the inland terminus of the 

new Alaskan railroad. His institution of learning is within a 
hundred miles of the Arctic Circle 


~ailroad builder,and banker, tried to build the tunnel as a 
ptivate enterprise. He sank twenty million dollars in the 
railroad that was to use the tunnel and died after a long vain 
struggle to finance the tunnel enterprise. 

Thereafter many attempts were made to raise the neces- 
sary funds, but all failed until this year when Denver 
received legislative sanction for the organization of a 
tunnel district authorized to issue the necessary bonds. 
They are ready for sale, the preliminary work has been 
started and before the snow flies again the air drills will be 
pounding away at the portals. 

The tunnel will be six miles long, with a width of 16 and 
a height of 24 feet. It will penetrate the Continental 
Divide near James Peak at an elevation of 9,190 feet, over 
2000 feet below the highest point now reached by the 
railroad. It will eliminate 23 miles of steep grades covered 
with snow ten feet deep through the better part of the year. 
Denver expects that the tunnel will lead to the completion 
of the Moffat railroad to Salt Lake City, thereby placing 
the city on the main line of the shortest transcontinental 
route, but the real benefit to Denver will probably lie in the 
rapid development of the rich territory to be opened by the 
projected railway. 

Imitate Denver. Get your little hammer and start 
chipping away at the continental divide in your own affairs. 
It may take years, but eventually you'll get through. 


U U 


Your Tax Bill Of course you deserve a raise. Suppose 
and the Issue of that, as a result of hard work and endless 
Oa Bk personal effort, the firm comes through and 

boosts your pay a thousand dollars a year. 
Well, when you get ready to make out your income-tax 
statement next March, you will discover that Uncle Sam 
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will claim about eighty dollars as his share of the increased 
reward for your efficiency. 

On the other hand, Louis W. Hill testified in court the 
other day that he had increased the income of his mother 
from the J. J. Hill estate a thousand dollars a day merely by 
shifting her investment from corporation securities to 
municipal, county, state and U.S. bonds, producing a lower 
rate of interest. 

He sold large quantities of railroad and industrial secur- 
ities yielding his mother net, after taxes were paid, $365,000 
a year. He bought municipal and Liberty bonds which 
produced a net income of $730,000 a year because they were 
tax-free. 

Let us try to put an end to the continued issue of tax-free 
bonds by the state and its subdivisions. They cause every 
private borrower to pay a higher interest rate and they 
increase the burden of taxation the small man has to bear. 


U U 


It is not true that the age of miracles is 
past. They still happen. ‘The other day 
the Portland, 
Oregon, Cen- 
tral Labor Council by unani- 
mous vote protested against 
any reduction in the eight-cent 
fare charged by the Portland 
street railway. 

The labor organization based 
its protest on an investigation 
by a committee of its members 
showing that the entire in- 
crease from five cents to eight 
cents had gone to the employes, 
the stockholders receiving no 
part of it. Therefore, argued 
the Council, any reduction in 
the rate of fare can be accom- 
plished only by cutting wages, 
and wage cuts must be pre- 
vented at all hazards. 

But what about the machin- 
ist, the clerk, the boilermaker 


Labor Upholds 
the Eight-Cent 
Street Car Fare 


or the caulker whose wages 
have been reduced? Aren’t 


they entitled to lower transpor- 
tation costs? 

“What’s fifteen cents a 
week?”’ replies the Labor Coun- 
cil. “It won’t hurt the man 
who has to pay it, and it will 
keep up the standard of living 
among street railway workers. Let’s keep up the standard 
wherever we can and bring the others up to it instead of 
lowering the standard all round.” 

Which is good, sound reasoning—if it can be done. 


U U 


Is the immigrant an asset or a liability? 
an Asset or Are we better off with or without him? 
a Liability? These two questions must be answered 

before we can intelligently regulate the 
fate of aliens in our midst by legislation. 

Thealien has donea powerful lot of the rough work, thereby 
enabling the native to have more at lower prices, to wear a 
white collar and send his children to high school and college. 
The alien builds and maintains most of our railroad roadbed, 
most of our highways, ditches and canals; he does the hard 
work in the mining and steel industry and he makes most 
of our clothes. From the standpoint of Anglo-Saxon race 
purity he may be a liability, but economically he is distinctly 
an asset. 

The average alien lands in America in the prime of his 
strength. Somebody else paid the expense during the first 


Is the Alien 
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Did you ever hear, in song or story, of a hen with a 


wooden leg? Here is a Los Angeles biddy which 


lays, fights and scratches just as well as if 


one of her legs had not been amputated 
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sixteen or eighteen unproductive years of his life, an expense 
reaching a minimum of $4000 to $5000. In other words, 
when half a million able-bodied immigrants reached our 
shores in twelve months, labor power costing two billion 
dollars to produce was placed at our disposal free. The 
parents of Europe paid for the production of the man power 
that was and is an enormous factor in the creation of 
America’s wealth. 

Still speaking strictly from the economic standpoint. it 
would seem that the importation of ready-made alien labor 
power regulated in accordance with the needs of factory, 
field and mine represents an asset of great value to the 
United States. 

What do we propose to do with this asset? 


U U 


Increasing There is before the Senate the Shortriclge 
Patriotism Bill designed to make better American 


citizens out of alien residents. To this end 
the method of naturalization is changed. 
The alien is required to register at the nearest American 
consulate before departure from 
his home and to enroll with 
the naturalization bureau of the 
Federal Government in_ the 
large American cities and with 
local school authorities  else- 
where immediately after his 
arrival. Special courses in 
English, in American history 
and civics are to be offered him 
and his registration must be 
renewed annually. 
complete record of his arrival, 
activities and progress will be 
officially available when he 
applies for the privilege of 
citizenship. And the schooling 
offered him should make 
examination easy, while 


by Taxation 


the 


enable the court to dispense 
with the testimony of witnesses. 

So far, so good. But the 
Shortridge Bill proposes to 
finance the Americanization 
work by imposing a special fee 
or tax of $24 a year upon 
every alien whether he attend 


turned into the school fund of 
the state in which the alien is 
registered and the annual fee to continue until the alien is 
naturalized. 

Is such a tax fair? The immigrant has already paid for 
an education in his own language. He is paying his way 
like any other resident and during the first few years he has 
an extremely hard row to hoe. If his speedy American- 
ization is of benefit, the costs should be borne by the nation. 
Out of his small earnings the immigrant can hardly spare the 
proposed tuition fee and its forcible collection may arouse 
a great deal of bitterness, especially as nobody else pays 
individually for schoo! attendance. 

The bill, includiay the provision to allow American women 
to retain their citizenship no matter whom they marry, is 4 
decided step forward in the handling of the immigration 
problem. It is of special interest to the Pacific Coast as the 
compulsory annual registration of all aliens makes it pos- 
sible to check up the number of the illegal Japanese immi- 
grants, but undoubtedly the levy of a heavy special tax on 
aliens will be declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. 

It will hardly be questioned that the business of making 
better ci izens is a proper investment for Government. 
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The Land of No Roads 


st of British Columbia for hundreds of miles is almost 


nspoiled wild erness, indented by 


wholly without roads. Those who would tour this u 
innumerable inlets and channels. must do so by boat 
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Jack McCarthy, he with the broad-brimmed hat, won the pony express race 
from The Dalles to Cafion City, Oregon's old-time gold camp, riding two 


hundred miles in less than twenty hours. Jim Collier, a pioneer of Cafion City, 


covered the distance by airplane in an hour and a half 


Another Log is During the last twenty years the right of 
Cut Of Private the owner to do with his property as he 
Property Rights pleases has been getting it in the neck with 
remarkable regularity. All the sacred 
rights have been attacked and private property has been 
crippled until the poor thing can barely hobble along, like 
a Chinese woman with bound feet, sighing for the happy time 
when it strode with hobnailed boots, the cock of the walk. 

And now comes the U. S. Supreme Court and declares 
that under certain circumstances the hallowed instrument 
of commerce and trade, the contract, may stand in the way 
of public policy and therefore be as worthless as a five-ruble 
banknote. 

Some years ago the Utah Power & Light Company sent 
out its salesmen to dispose of electric current. Several con- 
cerns having power plants of their own were induced to 
scrap them because the power company made long-term 
contracts with them agreeing to supply current at a very 
low rate. Seventy-eight of such contracts had been made 
when Utah created a public utilities commission. That 
commission declared that contracts with individual concerns 
lor rates not available to the public were discriminating and 
ordered them cancelled. 

Of course the beneficiaries of the contracts fought. If 
you make a contract with your grocer to deliver eggs to you 
for the next thirty years at ten cents a dozen, you would hate 
to have an outsider come in and command you to pay 
twenty cents. The litigation lasted four years. Now the 
Supreme Court has decided that the state had the consti- 
tutional right to cancel the agreements regardless of the 
considerations upon which the contracts were based. 

Most assuredly life is getting even harder 
for poor old Private Property. 


U U 


The building of new railways 
came to an end twelve years 
ago. At that time declining 
rates and rising costs, plus 
increased regulation and taxation brought about 
largely by the early sins of railroad promoters, 
managers and financiers, reduced the income of 
the carriers to such a low point that their 
credit was shaken and fluid capital sought 
other, more promising investments. So the 
construction of new lines came to a stop. 

Have you ever considered the effect of this 
stoppage on the Far West? Look at Oregon. 


Why the Far 
West Needs 


New Railways 


When lack of income called a halt, the Hill and 
Harriman 


systems had started ambitious 
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inhabitants thereof. 


points this fall. 
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projects for the opening of the central part of that 
state. With the exception of a stub line up the 
canon of the Deschutes river, the projects were 
not carried out. Central Idaho is still without 
rail communication; there are dozens of other 
regions in the Far West lying dormant because 
of the lack of railroads. Consider that vast 
stretch of territory lying west of the Rockies’ 
main range between the Union Pacific on the 
north and the Rio Grande on the south. 

The most valuable part of this region is the 
huge Uintah Basin. It contains more than half 
a million acres of first-class irrigable land; cheap 
hydroelectric power can be developed on the 
Green river. A million and a half acres contain 
eleven billion tons of coal. A similar forested 
area contains two billion feet of merchantable 
timber. The Geological Survey estimates the 
oil contents of the oil shale deposits in the Uintah 
Basin at forty-two billion barrels of crude petrol- 
eum, enough to supply the whole country at the 
present rate of consumption for a century. In 
the eastern part of the basin are the country’s 
largest deposits of gilsonite, elaterite and similar 
hydrocarbons. In its northern part the Geological Survey 
has set aside 230,000 acres of public land bearing high- 
grade phosphate rock. 

That’s enough. There are other sources of potential 
wealth, but the above enumeration is sufficient to indicate 
that tonnage would not be lacking were a railroad to be 
built through this territory. But no one cares to risk his 
money in new railroads while the existing ones earn less than 
three per cent on their investment. Therefore the unde- 
veloped parts of the Far West will have to wait until the 
transportation business is in a more flourishing condition. 

Waiting for somebody else to do something is one of the 
toughest jobs in creation. 


U uw 


Don’t cuss the next time you have a punc- 
ture. Instead, utter a short prayer of 
gratitude for the low price of high-grade 
tires made possible by the tremendous 
decline in the price of plantation rubber. 

In 1900, when the production of plantation rubber was 
four tons and all the rest of the supply came from the wild 
trees in the Congo and Amazon basins, the average price of 
the crude rubber imported into the United States was one 
dollar a pound. In 1922 the Malay states, Java and Ceylon 
were turning out plantation rubber at the rate of nearly 
400,000 tons, you and I getting the benefit because this 
rubber brought only fifteen cents a pound. 

That’s too cheap. At this price the producers are losing 
money, especially as they carry a surplus of 300,000 tons 
for which there is no present demand. If too many planters 


Rubber and 
the Timidity 
of Capital 





The Chinese pheasant, an imported game bird, has taken kindly not only to 
the wheat fields and bush cover of the Inland Empire, but to the native 


White pheasants, the result of indiscretions between 


pheasant hens and White Leghorn roosters, were killed at widely separated 


The hybrid apparently is firmly established 
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The Pulse 


go broke and abandon their plantations, it will ultimately 
result in a shortage and excessive prices. But the rate of 
production and consumption could not be accurately pre- 
dicted, wherefore capital as usual had to shoulder the loss. 

Considering the innumerable risks lying in wait for every 
new enterprise, it’s a wonder that the timidity of capital 
does not turn into absolute paralysis. Be that as it may, 
now is the time to buy tires. The English and Dutch 
governments are discussing measures to limit the rubber 
output in order to lift the price. 


U U 


Why the Ku Are you a KuKu? Do you go klucksing 
Kus Celebrate 2nd strutting round in the dark of the 
at Midnight night dressed in an abandoned nightshirt 


and a tall, peaked cap, trying to feel 
righteous and very, very mysteriously important even 
though you know in your heart that you are only a big boy 
out on a Hallowe’en party? If you enjoy the infantile 
mummery, keep on losing your sleep and a little money; 
exercise in the fresh night air is far better than raising ’em 
on a four-flush in a close, smoky room, though of course 
many a Ku Ku uses the midnight ceremonies far out in the 
hills as a most excellent excuse for bobbing to an ace, 
drawing to an inside straight and other foolish things. Also, 
the chief Ku Kus need the money and the nightshirt factories 
need the trade. But, Ku Kus dear, take a piece of good 
advice and don’t let Friend Wife catch you out at midnight 
except in full regalia; she is far more dangerous to your 
peace and comfort than any sheriff or prosecuting attorney. 

Really, the sound and fury, the threats and the violent 
denunciations of a crowd of men returning to the mummery 
of their adolescence seem rather foolish. So long as the Ku 
Kus confine themselves to harmless, shivery, weirdly ridicu- 
lous and solemnly funny initiation ceremonies, give them the 
countersign of understanding by smiling behind your hand 
and let them go on with their childish doings. They'll get 
tired of feeing the kleagle by-and-by. It’s only when they 
try to assume the tunction of government or butt into other 
people’s affairs that they need to be butted back into their 
queer world of imaginary terror. Laugh at them; it’s a far 
better cure than curses. And there is no need for district 
attorneys and other officers of the law to become excited 
merely because they do not like some of the tenets or mem- 
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The Old Story 


bers of the Ku Ku clan. Ignoring them will produce better 
results than prosecutions based merely on membership when 
quite frequently both the joining and the prosecuting have 
their root in nothing except differences of opinion. 


U U 


High Speed and Jim Collier was a resident of Cafion City 
the Beauties of When that town in the mountains of 
the Setting Sun Eastern Oregon had a population of sooo 
hard-boiled gold miners whose civic and 
recreation center bore the significant name of Whisky 
Gulch, when ox teams, the stage and the pony express 
supplied freight, passenger and mail service, when prohibi- 
tion seemed aeons off and the new iron steamboat was 
fighting the clipper ship for the supremacy of the sea. 

The other day Jim Collier watched the start of an old- 
time pony express race from The Dalles to Cajion City, 188 
miles distant. There were four hard-riding competitors, 
fresh mounts awaiting them at intervals along the rough 
road. During the night they ran into a storm, lost their 
way and only two finished the race, Jack McCarthy covering 
the distance in 19 hours and 17 minutes. 

The morning after the start of the race Jim Collier became 
impatient to know the result, so he called for an airplane, 
hopped in and made the trip in an hour and a half. 

Within the span of his life Jim Collier had seen the passing 
of the pony express and the coming of the airplane. He 
had seen the world accelerate its maximum gait from twenty 
miles an hour to two miles a minute, but did the higher speed 
bring more happiness and content? We do not know. 
It is impossible correctly to evaluate the inner life of a past 
generation. We have movies and motors and radio con- 
certs now, but did our parents wear their hearts out in 
constant grief because they had none of these things? Pray, 
friend, look back over the great moments of your life, 
examine the few minutes or hours whose glow will stay in 
your soul, imperishable until you answer the call; did those 
moments, minutes or hours of exaltation or deep spiritual 
enjoyment take place in a movie theater? Were they 
created by high speed or any mechanical] contrivance? Or 
did they have their origin in those elemental emotions that 
are the birthright of every human soul? 
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ECENTLY we sent across this 

desk a notice to our readers that 

they might look for happy endings 

in SUNSET fiction. Lindful of 
this prospectus, we have turned an inquir- 
ing eye upon the closing paragraphs of the 
stories in this number, looking for the 
bright and shining sentences that indicate 
“they all lived happily ever after.” 

There can be no question of the bright- 
ness and the shiningness of the last of 
“Pay-Day Dice.” The Wildcat and 
Demmy are happy enough in that final 
paragraph to live so ever after. But of 
course they don’t. That isn’t the way 
these two darkies live. And very likely, 
by the time another month has rolled 
round, the famous pair will be back about 
where they started this month. But for 
the moment, the ending is sho’ happy. 

And then there is “With Kitchenette.” 
Here is an unmistakably happy ending, 
if one may trust a little place in the 
suburbs with a Jap to do the housework 
while the married lovers commute together 
to their work in the city. 

The blue bird of happiness seems to be 
suddenly on the wing, if one reads 
casually the concluding thought of the 
hero of “Corporal Whiskers’: “‘a total 
failure.” But a closer look shows that 
the happy ending is here, also, true to 
form although the hero of the narrative 
can not see it as the reader does. 

“The Lord of the Thunder Gate” is a 
serial and therefore presents the proper 
psychological paradox—the instalment 
ends happily because it ends in such a 
way as to leave you in a delicious tan- 

talizing wonder as to how the story itself 
will come out. 

Now, then, we have thus painstakingly 
recounted the happy fiction endings in 
this number for the purpose of presenting 
evidence that the first story of all, “Fifty 
Pongs of Ho Nam”’ is the exception that 

roves our rule. We do not believe any- 
ade can find any real happiness in the 
ending of this gruesome yarn. Yet the 
story is quite too vivid and virile for us to 
pass by just because, like the hornet, it 
has a horror in its tail. We present the 
story without any more apology than the 
artist makes for his shadows or the com- 
poser for his dissonances. 


Tootsie- W ootsie Fiction 


There is at least one reader of this 
magazine who will not be aghast at this 
departure from an announced purpose. 
His letter came in 1ecently, setting forth 
very definitely his reaction to the sugary 
promise made on this page: 

“Last night’ the letter ran, ‘‘when I 
read in your editorial chat your remark 
that happy endings were to be expected 
hereafter in SUNSET, it struck me more as 
a challenge than as an announcement of a 
settled policy. Furthermore, the thought 
persists that when you wrote that editorial 











you had in mind the all too frequently 
published love tale of the tootsie-wootsie 
type. Quite naturally the two principals 
upon whom the author lavishes sympathy 
likewise have the sympathy of the reader. 
Also, as the ham and eggs of magazine 
menu, they must “live happy ever after.” 
Otherwise they would not be ham and 
eggs. But there are stories which should 
prove acceptable to the reader—nay 
welcome—as a sort of relief from the usual 
dose of sweet meats. In short, our mental 
diet demands some good strong stuff and I 
am firmly convinced that happy endings 
are not always necessary nor should they 
be everlastingly sought for. The whole 
thing sums itself up to this: “if you make 
your characters very vivid and center 
attention on them, then, by Golly, you 
must wish ’em well. But if you make 
events in their lives—or events in which 
they play a part—the big thing, the happy 
ending hasn’t a thing in the world to do 
with it.” 

Looking again at the events in “Fifty 
Pongs,” we are confirmed in our thought 
that the writer of this miniature essay 
will not be displeased by the first story in 
this number of Sunset. 


An Inte rn ational Heroine 


A few pages in advance of this, you 
have beheld the picture of a hen with a 
wooden leg. Under the picture the 
question is asked: “‘Did you ever hear, in 
song or story, of a hen with a wooden 
leg?” It is to be presumed that the 
question anticipated the prompt answer 
from most of our readers: “Yes,” referring 
to the old convivial “lay” whose opening 
line announces that there was just such a 
bird as the one featured in this number ot 
SunseT, although the song does not state 


where the bird is to be found. Our 
“Pulse of the West’’ definitely locates this 
interesting cripple in Los Angeles. The 


song (we believe) goes on to state that not 
only was this particular fowl the best little 
hen that ever laid an egg but she actually 
laid more eggs than any other on the farm. 
This location of Pegleg Biddy on a farm 
is not necessarily inconsistent with Sun- 
sET’s statement that she is resident in 
Los Angeles, according to envious critics 
of the most rapidly expanding city in 
America. 

We are taking extra notice of this dis- 
abled veteran of egg-laying contests 
because, while we have heard of her in 
song, we have also heard a quaint story 
connected indirectly with her. This tale 
came out of the welter in Middle Europe, 
some time after the armistice, when any- 
thing might be expected to happen in that 
dislocated region. Every one knows the 
part America played in those hectic times, 
bringing relief to bodies social and poli- 
tical and evolving something like order 
out of what was exactly like chaos. It is 
for the students of sociology and of 














politics to trace the influences of American 
genius in the progress that has been made 


in those troubled countries. And it is for 
a thoughtful page like this to record the 
influence of American song along with the 
rest. Wherefore this anecdote of Croatia, 
thoroughly vouched for, is in place here, 
especially since it is illustrated, indirectly, 
on another page. 


Song of the Croatian Countess 


An American visited Zagreb in the 
spring of 1920. He was invited to take 
luncheon wit!. the Count who, under the 
old regime, was the leading man in 
Croatia. The family of the Count had 
once lived awhile in London and spoke 
English. At the beginning of the luncheon 
the Countess said she desired to make use 
of an old Croatian custom, in order to 
insure the return of the American visitor. 
He was asked to place the four wine 
glasses in front of his plate into a square. 
Across these, he was then instructed to 
pile the long thin pieces of wafers, like 
matches. On top of the bread sticks he 
was told to place his bunch of keys. On 
the plate were strawberries. With closed 
eyes, he was told to pour out twelve 
spoonfuls of red wine. In the meantime, 
the Countess would sing an old Croatian 
song of hospitality, guaranteed to insure 
the return of the guest. The American 
did as requested. When the moment 
came for the song, the ears of the Amer- 
ican, who, much impressed, expected to 
hear a Slavic melody, heard instead, these 
words: 

There was a little hen and she had a wooden leg; 
The sweetest little hen that ever laid an egg. 
She laid more eggs than any other on the farm— 
And another little drink wouldn’t do us any 
harm! 
‘ Another American had lunched there 
rst! 


A Postscript 


Speaking of laying eggs, we are reminded, 
just in time, of the opportunity here 
presented to add something to what has 
already been said elsewhere. 

Director G. H. Hecke, of the California 
Department of Agriculture, sent his ex- 
pert glance over proofs of the article 
‘Alien Enemies” in this issue after it had 
gone to press. Mr. Hecke points out 
that we have failed to mention Prof. 
F. M. Webster who accompanied Prof. 
Koebele on the Australian tour of 
investigation and also that we should 
state that Lower California, like British 
Columbia, is codperating with Califor- 
nia’s quarantine against trans-Pacitic 
pests. And Mr. Hecke further points 
out that California, like Hawaii from 
whom we are menaced, produces 

“host fruits” for the disastrous eggs and 
produces them all the year round. 

Which is to argue that Paradise, once 
lost, suffers most. 
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. Digestible cooking 
for r Children 
your Child 
One daily aid— 
ECENT SCHOOL INVESTIGATIONS invest 
- mother’s cooking with a new importance. 
a Thousands of boys and girls in many different 
ee: schools have recently been examined under the 
fa direction of nutrition experts. About one-third 
the of these school children were found to be under- 
the nourished. And a substantial share of them were 
tia, from prosperous families. Almost uniformly it 
ere, was found that the misunderstood “backward” 
tly, pupils were under-nourished while the “bright” 
boys and girls were those fortunate children whose 
, home kitchens supplied good wholesome food. 
th Well-informed mothers, nowadays, know that their 
e ot : iy? 
ms families must have fats in their diet, for fat is our 
the chief energy food. But the digestibility of the fat 
in used is important. Crisco, a pure vegetable fat, 
ad supplies this necessary energy in a form which is 
ke digestible. It is wholesome for the little ones— 
on and grown ups as well. 
pe We have recently had the fine, helpful experience 
or. of talking to hundreds of mothers in their own 
ne homes. 
pe They commended Crisco generously for its delicious 
ee results in cake-making, in pie-baking and in frying. 
la A remark often heard was “Crisco brings out the 
n natural flavors of foods.”’ But we were disappointed 
ed to find that many women had overlooked the great 
ve importance of digestibility. 
- Women, after all, are the real custodians of the 
re health of their husbands and children. They 
un feel this high responsibility and are glad (once 
nt they appreciate the digestibility of Crisco foods) 
F= to pay the extra few cents involved in an aver- 
to age week’s baking and frying. There is real 
comfort in knowing that you are providing your 
family with nature’s digestible vegetable short- 
B» ening when you employ Crisco. 
= Crisco is sold by grocers in small, medium sized 
7 a and large cans. Made and sold in Canada, too. 
e 
Two Simple Home Tests! 
For delicious cakes which stay Low Melting Point. Avoid Smoke and 
_ fresh longer Easy Digestibility. Odor! 
i For flaky and digestible pastry y 
e For wholesome digestible Into half a glass of lukewarm ples pe gy lagged y 2 
fri oods water drop a small lump each other fat. Heat slowly foe 


of Crisco and any other shorten- 
ing. Witha teaspoon gradually 
. re add hot wateruntil Crisco melts. 
a 4 You will find that few other 
fats melt at this point. Food 
authorities say that an easily 
digested fat should melt near 
body heat — 9836 degrees. 
Crisco, you will find, melts even 





t below this temperature. It 
melts at 97 degrees. (This test 
does not necessarily condemn 
i the digestibility of the other 
f fat, but it will aid you to estab- 


lish Crisco’s fine digestibility.) 
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eight minutes, or until they 
reach a temperature where a 
bread crumb browns in 40 sec- 
onds. 


Notice that the Crisco, unlike 
most cooking fats, does not 
smoke at this proper frying 
temperature. 


You will find Crisco very wel- 
come in your kitchen as an aid 
in keeping your whole house 
fresh and free from cooking 
odors. 
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DISTILLITIS 


Of course there is money in stills, in 


entire plant was confiscated along with the 
liquor he had in stock. He was unable to 
pay the fines of his helpers and they were 
obliged to go to jail. Seeing that his dis- 
tillery business was broken up, for a time 
at least, Jim rented a bar in town and be- 
gan to sell at retail, buying his liquor 
from an erstwhile competitor who in some 
manner had escaped the attentions of the 
revenue men. This new venture did not 
last long. Jim was a marked man now 
and he soon found himself again before 
the same judge who had previously fined 
him. This time it was jail, six months of 
it. 

I saw Jim recently. He was trying to 
borrow a couple of dollars for living ex- 
penses and he looked as though he needed 
them. He is convinced that there is no 
money to be made by bootlegging. 


Four Hundred Per Cent 


Many others who entered the boot- 
legging game with anticipations of great 
profits are now beginning to worry. 
know one fellow who is in the retail trade. 
That is, he sells by the drink. Arthur is 
not his name, but it will do. Arthur sells 
hard liquor—whisky, hooch, jackass 
call it what you will, for twenty-five cents 
the glass and he uses an ounce glass. 
There are one hundred and twenty-eight 
ounces in a gallon. That makes the retail 
selling price round thirty dollars a gallon, 
allowing for the few drinks that Arthur 
gives away to favored customers. Since 
Arthur is a friend of mine, he tells me con- 
fidentially that he has to pay six dollars a 
gallon for his liquor and he bemoans the 
fact that he must buy five gallons at a 
time to get this reduced rate. That is four 
hundred per cent profit, of course, but 
Arthur feels that he needs that much, 
considering all that he has to contend 
with. Business is bad just now, too, by 
reason of the employment situation. 
Arthur’s little place does well if it disposes 
of four gallons aday. That is only ninety- 
six dollars a day and by the time the pro- 
tection money is paid Arthur does well if 
he clears fifty dollars a day. Much of this 
he must lay away in the bank against the 
inevitable time when the powers that be, 
in order to save their faces, decide that 
Arthur’s joint must be raided. Then he’ll 
need it. Arthur’ s neighbor was recently 

“knocked over” and after pleading guilty 
in perfect good faith with all concerned, 
was fined fifteen hundred dollars by a 
hard-hearted Federal judge who really 
seemed to think that the Volstead Act 
was meant to be obeyed. 

Then, too, the very nature of the busi- 
ness calls for the expenditure of much 
money. Some nights when Arthur is off 
duty he visits the establishments of others 
of his ilk in a praiseworthy effort to keep 
up the entente cordiale among the boot- 
legging fraternity. Not wishing to appear 
a piker, he must spend money freely. One 
night I know of he spent a hundred and 
fifty dollars before midnight. 

And it appears that the “Easy come, 
easy go” attitude works about the same 
with the officer who accepts bribe money 
as it does with the bootlegger who gives 
it to him. I know an officer who started 
in to get the reputation of being ‘‘poison to 





Coniinued from page 9 


bootleggers.”” He made arrest after arrest 
and eventually he was placed at the head 
of a special detail to hunt down violators 
of the prohibition act. Things got so bad 
for the saloon men on his beat that a hur- 
ried meeting was called to devise ways and 
means of meeting the situation. Not to go 
into details, as a result of this meeting the 
proprietors of eleven small places agreed 
to put up a monthly assessment of twenty- 
five dollars each for protection. Later 
there may have been more than eleven, 
but that many are known to have agreed 
to the assessment at once. At any rate, 
the protection money, when divided 
among the policemen concerned, amounted 
to about $150 per man each month. 

This amount suddenly added to his 
salary was too much prosperity for our 
friend. He began to drink heavily and 
to hang round bootlegging joints openly 
when off duty. His carousing broke up 
his home life. His wife left him, taking 
with her the two children. Finally he was 
detected in the act of “framing” a joint 
that would not pay protection money and 
was dismissed from the force. His dis- 
missal, with its consequent publicity, 
attracted the attention of an honest en- 
forcement ofhcer to the saloons he had 
been “protecting” and the ’leggers sud- 
denly found that all their money had 
been paid in for nothing. The Federal 
agents and the newly appointed morals 
squad “rode” them until they were vir- 
tually put out of business. 

In connection with this co-called pro- 
tection it is well to bear in mind the popu- 
lar belief that the greater number of vio- 
lators are foreigners. That is not true as 
regards the retailers. Those who are 
arrested are principally Italians, it is true, 
but the Latin’s extreme frugality is the 
cause of that. Sudden prosperity does 
not go to the Italian’s head as it does to 
the heads of many others. He knows he 
is making more money than he ever did 
before, but receipts of a hundred dollars 
a day do not create any visible excite- 
ment in him. 

When the officers come seeking pro- 
tection money, our Italian friend wants to 
be shown. He’s got to know that pro- 
tection is absolute and that it is guaran- 
teed before he lets go of any money. Even 
then he doesn’t let go of much money. 
The result of this reluctance is that he 
usually has to be arrested and fined a 
couple of times before he begins to under- 





stand that in order to make 
a success of his business he 
must be willing to divide 
his profits with certain of 
the guardians of the law. 
This is the principal reason why the cal- 
endars of the Federal courts now bear 
so much resemblance to the roster of a 
regiment of Alpini. 





bootlegging—for a while. But the habits 
and appetites created by the business, the 
atmosphere surrounding it and especially 
the constant, never ending fear of a raid, 
a fear no amount of “hush money” can 
allay, either ruin the man with decent in- 
stincts or drive him out of the life of 
crime. Just what this fear does to the 
bootlegger was demonstrated to me in a 
recent incident. 

One evening I was sitting in the sheriff’s 
office chatting idly with some of the 
deputies. The telephone rang; the chief 
deputy listened for a moment, hung up 
and turned to us. 

‘A woman just phoned,” he said, “that 
a house at Park and Bellevue is a bootleg 
joint. Say, but she’s mad! Claims her 
property won’t be worth anything if we 
don’t do something. Let’s go down and 
take a look.” 

We went, five of us. As the big county 
car, all lights extinguished, slid noise- 
lessly up in front of an elaborate bunga- 
low in the very best residential part of the 
city, I gasped in astonishment. 

Automobiles—there must have been a 
dozen of them—were parked at the curb 
of each intersecting street and more were 
arriving. The shades were down, of 
course, but the house actually seemed to 
rock with the noises that issued from it. 

In the dim shadow of the porch the 
glow of a cigarette marked the position of 
the doorkeeper. 


A Busted Birthday Party 


One of the deputy sheriffs was boiling 

mad. “I don’t blame that woman for com- 
plaining,” he growled. “I'd hate to have 
that outfit next door to my house. Let’ 's 
move in and pinch the whole works, Joe.” 

“We have no search warrant,” Joe de- 
murred, “‘and we have no real right to go 
in there, Billy. 

Billy snorted. ‘‘Hell!’” he exploded, 
mess like this is everybody’s business. I 
can get in there without a search warrant. 
It’s Nan Bush and Flossy Nell who are 
running this place. That lookout will let 
me in.” Joe finally agreed. 

The rest of us at his heels, Billy marched 
boldly up the steps and confronted the 
waiting lookout. 

“Party of friends I’m showing round 
town, Spike,” said Billy airily. Without 
a glance at the rest of us Spike waved 
toward the door and we entered. 

At the piano was a young assistant 
from the office of the district attorney; 
a city councilman was singing in a 
drunken quaver, and in the back of the 
room I noted a policeman in uniform, but 
with his star hidden. The room was 
muggy with tobacco smoke and crowded 
with jostling men. An_ over-dressed 
woman was unsteadily pouring a drink 
for the pianist. Another woman, ob- 
viously much more than half seas over, 
sat talking to the policeman. At the first 
sight of our party the drink server gave a 
squeal of welcome. 

“Come on, Billy,” she shrilled, “J’m 
giving a birthday party tonight. Bring 
the rest of the sheriffs and have a drink 
on the house.” Then she saw the two 
strange faces and noted as well the 
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tenseness in our attitudes. In one swift 
motion she dropped her glass, grabbed the 
bottle from the piano and ran toward the 
kitchen. 

“The Feds!” she screamed. “It’s a raid, 
boys. Beat it!” 

The situation took care of itself, as such 
situations have a way of doing. It’s 
queer how fast a drink befuddled human 
being can move if he only gets scared 
badly enough. The thing I was most 
afraid of for a moment was that I would 
get run over and walked on by some of the 
tired business men who were trying to get 
out of that house. It was an enjoyable 
sight, too, to see that cop hoist himself 
out of his chair and whiz toward the 
back door. 

Of course our posse took no prisoners. 


Distillitis: Laird Stevens 
All seemed to slip through our fingers. 
We moseyed out into the kitchen just in 
time to hear the tinkle of broken glass as 
Nan Bush hurled a jug through the win- 
dow. Flossy Nell was hysterically trying 
to pour a bottle of white mule down the 
sink. The chief deputy reached over and 
took the bottle from her. 

“Here, officer, is your evidence,” he 
said. 

I took the bottle and solemnly handed 
it to my partner as if to have him identify 
it while Joe called the two women aside 
and conversed with them in low tones. 
After we were again in the car Joe turned 
to me with a grin. 

“We’ve broken up that gang,” he 
chuckled, ‘and there’s no red tape in- 
volved either. Those two women will be 
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miles away from this town by daylight 
and I'll bet a cookie that most of those 
tired business men will seek further re- 
laxation in an extended fishing trip until 
this thing blows over. If that gang of boot- 
leggers hadn’t been such darned hogs for 
money they could have run that house 
for months without attracting the notice 
of either the neighbors or the police.” 

No matter what large sums of money 
are handled by the bootlegger; no matter 
what his political influence or his official 
connections may be, eventually he loses 
out. His offense may be condoned by his 
acquaintances, sometimes even by jurors, 
but nevertheless there is always a feeling 
of contempt for him in the minds of those 
who secure their living by legitimate 
means. 





Tackle Today's Problems Now 


difficulties and South Africa began turning 
out more gold than had been dreamed 
possible. Butters immediately became 
one of the most prominent metallurgical 
engineers in the world. 

But working for others wasn’t Butters’ 
idea of getting along very fast, so he 
formed a company of his own, and when 
he left there after eight years he took 
three hundred thousand dollars with him 

All of which is merely another proof 
that Butters knows what he’s talking 
about when he says “Solve today’s prob- 
lems first.””, While working out the sand 
problem in California he hadn’t been able 
to see round the corner to Johannesburg, 
but he finished the job—and it led to 
wealth. 

Everything was smooth sailing in South 
Africa. He had done his important work 
before going there—the rest was simply 
applying the knowledge he had already 
gained. Today the plants erecced in 
South Africa by Butters are considered 
the standard of the world. 

In the meantime the mine he had 
previously managed in Salvador, Central 
America, hadn’t been paying. Manager 
after manager had succeeded Butters, 
but none of them knew how to handle the 
problem there. While Butters was still 
in South Africa the owner of the mine 
cabled him, offering him the mine for 
one hundred thousand dollars. Butters 
bought it and immediately sold seven 
per cent of it back to the original owner 
for fifty thousand dollars. The owner 
accepted simply because he had seen 
Butters work and knew what he could do 
—because Butters had solved the prob- 
lem once and could do it again. 

Since then things have been pretty easy 
for Butters. He’s gone on and on, taking 
up each problem as it came until today 
there are mighty few men in the world 
with his knowledge of what’s inside of 
mother earth. His home, when he’s not 


pushing through the wilds toward some 
new complication demanding his atten- 
tion, is a big ten-acre garden spot within 
a few blocks of the university where he 
used to polish the rifles and cannon for 
the other students. 


(Continued from page 23) 


While in South Africa Butters played 
a very important part in the mechanical 
application of the then newly developed 
cyanide process, by which the world’s 
output of gold has been more than quad- 
rupled. The experience and knowledge 
he had gained through the solution of his 
own problems placed him far ahead of his 
competitors in taking advantage of the 
new process. 

Before the discovery of the cyanide 
process, developed by two Scotch chem- 
ists, McArthur and Forrest and made 
practicable by Butters, gold rock or sand 
could not be handled without losing about 
35% of the gold. 

Various processes had been used, 
beginning with the old system of washing 
the gold out of the sand or crushed rock in 
pans or on tables, a process as old as 
mining. ‘This was followed by the dis- 
covery that quicksilver would amalga- 
mate with gold, and could be used to 
extract the fine particles of gold from the 
finely ground rock or sand. But even 
this method failed to extract more than 
65% of the gold. Various chlorination 
processes were then introduced in which 
gold is dissolved by the use of chlorine 
gas and water, but chlorine then was too 
expensive. 


Boosting the Gold Output 


In the cyanide process now in general 
use the gold is dissolved in a very weak 
solution of cyanide of potassium of about 
a half pound of cyanide per ton of water. 
Cyanide, having a_ peculiar selective 
reaction for gold, dissolves the gold, 
leaving the remainder of the elements in 
the ore or sand. Zinc shavings are then 
introduced and the solution strengthened, 
with the result that the gold is deposited 
in the bottom of the tank as a black 
powder. By this process tailings running 
as low as seventy-five cents a ton can be 
handled with profit. 

At the time Butters was given the task 
of putting this discovery to practical use 
in South Africa, the gold output of the 
world was about one hundred million 





dollars annually. Today that production 
is more than quadrupled. 

“When I went to South Africa in 1890,” 
says Butters, “the cyanide process was 
just being brought out. I was chemist 
and metallurgist of a large mine and when 
I saw the first bar of 1600 ounces being 
poured, I knew that a revolution in 
metallurgy had come and I saw my 
opportunity for its use. My training 
fitted me to rush its mechanical develop- 
ment. 

“How important that discovery was, 
people do not realize. All that increase 
of gold production increased the foun- 
dation of bank credit enormously, the 
reservoirs of gold in the world filled up 
rapidly and business boomed every- 
where.” 

Butters will practically have to begin 
his education all over again in tackling his 
Central America problem—it’s something 
entirely new. But that means little—he 
doesn’t claim to know it all. Right now 
he’s learning how to make cement by a 
new process and from new materials. 
Other men said they couldn’t transport 
the necessary cement to the mine. But 
Butters spent six months on that problem 
and now he’s going to make his own 
cement right at the ore deposit. 

It takes a man with unbounded con- 
fidence in his own ability to go up against 
a proposition like the one Butters is now 
facing. But that’s exactly what Butters 
has—because he knows how easy it is to 
solve the apparently impossible if you'll 
only stick to it. 

“The difference,” he says, “between 
success and failure is often one of con- 
fidence. No man can succeed where 
others have failed without full confidence 
in his own ability to do as much as others 
and then add a little bit more. 

“To attain confidence in himself a man 
must have had a certain amount of suc- 
cess—but that success must have been the 
result of hard, conscientious work, of over- 
coming difficulties, of sticking in the face 
of disappointment, discouragement and 
obstacles which have seemed at times 
impossible to overcome. Then still to 
hold on and gradually work a thing out 
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How 


to Shamp OO 
Your Hair 


Properly 


A Simple, Easy Way to Make Your 
Hair Beautiful— Keep It Soft and Silky, 
Bright, Fresh - Looking and Luxuriant. 


HE beauty of your hair depends up- 
on the care you give it. 
Shampooing it properly is always 


the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out 
the real life and lustre, natural wave and 
color, and makes your hair soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut 
oilshampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaslesss product cannot possibly injure, 
and it does not dry the scalp or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look. just follow 
this simple method: 


A Simple, Easy Method 


peat put two or three teaspoonfuls of 
Mulsified in a cup or glass with a little 
warm water. Then wet the hair and scalp 
with clear warm water. Pour the Mulsified 
evenly over the hair and rub it thoroughly 
all over the scalp and throughout the en- 
tire length, down to the ends of the hair. 

lwo or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust 
and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

\fter rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly —always using clear, fresh, 
warm water. 

rhen use another application of 
Mulsified, again working up a lather and 
rubbing it in briskly as before. 

Iwo waters are usually sufficient for 
washing the hair, but sometimes the third 
IS necessary. 

You can easily tell, for when the hair is 
pertectly clean, it will be soft and silky in 
the water, the "strands will fall apart eas- 
ily, each separate hair floating alone in 


COCOANUT 


the water, and the entire mass, even while 
fluffy and light to the 


wet, will feel boose, 
touch and be so clean it’ will fairly squeak 
when you pull it through your fingers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the final 

washing, the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good warm 
water and followed with a rinsing in cold 
water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being thicker and 
heavier than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it 
a rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage—and it will be noticed and 
admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter, anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce bottle should last for 
months. 


W hat a Child's Hair Needs 


HILDREN should be taught, early 
C in life, that proper care of the hair is 
essential. 

The hair and scalp should be kept per- 
fectly clean to insure a healthy, vigorous 
scalp and a fine, thick, heavy he ad of hair. 

Get your children’ into the habit of 
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shampooing their hair regularly once a 
week. Put two or three teaspoonfuls of 
Mulsified in a cup or glass with a little 
warm water. Then wet the hair and 
scalp with clear warm water. Pour the 
Mulsified over the hair and rub it in vig- 
orously with the tips of the fingers. This 
will stimulate the scalp, make an abund- 
ance of rich, creamy lather and cleanse the 
hair thoroughly. It takes only a few 
seconds to rinse it all out when through. 
You will be surprised how this regular 
weekly shampooing with Mulsified will im- 
prove the appearance of the hair and you 
will be teaching your child a habit that 
will be appreci- 
ated in after-life, = 
for a luxurious Ly” 
head of hair is 
something every 
man and woman 
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54 Tackle Today’s Problems Now: Paul N. Wilson 


which others have called impossible—that 
means confidence.” 

Which, boiled down, simply means— 
stick to your problem until you’ve got the 
right answer. With this in mind, it’s 
easy to see where Butters gets the con- 
fidence with which he is tackling his 
newest and biggest problem. 

“For the individual man,” he says, “‘it 
is impossible to realize how absolutely 
essential it is to do the best possible with 
the work he has in hand—I don’t care 
what it is. Any young man who will put 


his mind to the job and put his whole life 
and soul and spirit into it will solve all his 
present-day problems and get on farther 
in the world than he ever expects. 

“Tt is the most mysterious thing in the 
world, but you can not tell what is going 
to happen if you do the job as well as you 
know how, better than anyone else if 
possible. You can not tell where it is 
going to lead. Men all over the world are 
constantly looking for men who are doing 
their work better than others. 

“Those men stand out like searchlights. 
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There is no competition in well doing.” 
“A man often thinks he is getting 
nowhere. But if he will get up in the 
morning and say to himself, ‘The job I 
have today I am going to do better than 
I have ever done it in my life,’ he will be 
surprised at his own advancement.” 
But, and here’s the joker, it takes 
character to do that. “Character,” says 
Butters, “‘first, last and all the time, is the 
thing that makes men stick to a problem. 
It’s the cement in the concrete upon 
which real accomplishment is based.” 





Corporal Whiskers 


glittering knobs on the front of a huge 
door that let into the wall. Whiskers 
knew at once that the rat-faced man was 
the same one he had bitten several days 
before for trying to pick up Danny, but he 
saw now that this fellow must be a friend 
of the Cassidy family after all, for was he 
not chatting pleasantly with the master? 

Whiskers did not like the expression of 
the little man’s face when he smiled, but 
he could not find any real reason for 
uneasiness. His big master looked worried, 
it was true, but everything must be all 
right. He slid noiselessly down from the 
window and again tried the door. It 
moved a little. Whiskers pushed hard, 
shoving an inquisitive nose through the 
crack his efforts made. The door moved 
silently on well-oiled hinges. Nor did 
Whiskers make any noise himself. His 
police training had taught him to be 
cautious and he was as yet uncertain of 
his probable reception. Some instinct 
told him that though everything looked 
all right there might be something 
wrong. His curious eyes took a clear 
survey of the group in the room. Every- 
thing seemed to be as it should be. 
Whiskers was sure he had as yet no cause 
for alarm. 

“Yes, Cassidy,” the rat-faced man was 
saying, “you'll do just what we want you 
to do tonight, Michael, me lad. We tried 
first to get your kid as a bait, Cassidy, but 
that fuzzy-faced mutt was always sticking 
round him, so we fixed this nice little trap 
for you. Of course you’d come in, seeing 
the lights lit and the door open. We 
knew that. You didn’t get a chance to 
ring for the wagon this time, did you, 
Michael?” The little man’s sneering 
smile left his face and it became an iron- 
like mask, cast in evil lines. 

“We'll finish cracking the old box, now 
we’re here,” he rasped, “and then we'll 
take you with us, Michael. You'll never 
testify against us again, Cassidy. The 
Gull never forgets.” 


HISKERS did not know what the 

little man was talking about, but he 
was sure everything was ade: else why 
did Michael sit so quiet? He wasjust about 
to push the door boldly open and announce 
himself when, to his intense surprise, he 
saw Mephistopheles, wet and “wt 
but very much in the flesh, enter the room 
through a hole in the rear partition and 
sit calmly down on the floor near the 
voluble little man who held the gun. 


(Continued from page 41) 


Apparently this office was the headquar- 
ters of Mephistopheles. With a little more 
time Whiskers might have remembered 
that several times he had chased the 
tomcat into the alley back of this building. 

Whiskers made up his mind instantly. 
That infernal cat should not escape him 
this time. He cautiously pushed the door 
open another inch or two, braced himself, 
digging his toenails into the rough con- 
crete. Then he charged. So swift was 
his rush and so noiselessly had he opened 
the door that Mephistopheles did not see 
his enemy until a pair of snarling jaws 
were opening to close on his tough old neck. 

There was only one place to go—one 
thing todo. Mephistopheles did it. He 
whirled and in the same motion leaped 
high from the floor and straight back into 
the face of the talkative little man. And 
as he sprang his steel-like claws were grop- 
ing blindly, frantically for anything at all 
that would serve for him to climb up, out 
of the way of this crazy dog. Also, his 
mouth was wide open, emitting a series of 
spitting squalls that would have scared 
a much braver person than The Gull. 
The rat-faced man’s yell of surprise and 
pain was punctuated by the roar of his 
pistol as he dropped it to the floor and 
raised both hands to pluck away this 
yowling, red-hot thing that clawed his 
face. The man at the vault whirled, lost 
his balance, and sprawled weaponless in 
front of Whiskers as he charged across the 
room toward Mephistopheles. 

Now, an Airedale is a heavy dog and his 
slug head is bone-hard. Take his weight 
oe multiply it by the speed at which 
Whiskers was traveling and you will see 
that it was a pretty respectable blow that 
Peterman Bob received on the chin as 
Whiskers collided with him. Also, as he 
scrambled frantically to regain his feet, 
there was a projecting hinge of the vault 
door just in the right place to receive his 
head. The Peterman lost interest in the 
night’s work and lay limp. 

Whiskers was sorry he had run into the 
big man, not only because he knew the 
man was hurt, but mostly because the 
resulting tangle impeded his progress and 
caused him to miss a well-aimed grab at 
Mephistopheles. The black cat, in one 
distracted leap from the rat-faced man’s 
wildly gyrating head, had gained the 
safety of the ledge above the vault door. 
Here he sat, mouthing and hissing his 





contempt for Whiskers as the dog raved 
impotently beneath him. 

Whiskers was so obsessed with his rage 
against the tomcat that he had not 
noticed Cassidy’s bull-like charge from 
his chair until the rat-faced man stepped 
back, reeled and fell across the insensible 
form of Peterman Bob. Then Whiskers, 
realizing that Mephistopheles was again 
safe from further murderous assaults, took 
notice of other actions in the room. 


ASSIDY, working at a speed that was 

marvelous for one of his size, had 
seized his handcuffs from the desk where 
they lay, and was snapping them on the 
prostrate yeggs. He finished linking the 
dazed men together, searched them 
rapidly and threw an assortment of 
weapons across the room. His own 
revolver recovered, he addressed the dis- 
comfited crooks in jubilant tones. 

“Well,” he chuckled, “ye got the best of 
patrolman Cassidy by your clever tactics, 
ye rogues, but tell me now, how long did 
ye last when Corporal Whiskers took a 
hand in the game?’ There was no 
answer to his question. Cassidy turned 
to the telephone at the desk and called 
a number. 

“Tt’s Cassidy, at the office of the 
Western Factories. Will ye sind the 
buggy immediately. I have Peterman 
Bob and The Gull all ready for ye.” 

Whiskers heard all this but gave it 
little attention. He was glaring venom- 
ously at Mephistopheles, who, secure in 
the knowledge of his safety, sat on the top 
of the vault door calmly washing his face 
and preening his bedraggled fur. Whis- 
kers wanted to make another charge at 
that cat, but he dared not now, not only 
because he was well aware of the futility 
of further raving, but also because of the 
puzzlement in his canine brain at the 
uproar his entrance had created. 

He kept still, rigid with suspense, until 
the strident clang of the patrol wagon 
gong ceased outside the building and the 
room filled with blue-coated men, who 
slapped Cassidy jovially on the back and 
cracked jokes at the expense of the sullen 
prisoners. Then, as Cassidy motioned 
The Gull and his partner toward the 
street, Whiskers, with a last malevolent 
glance at Mephistopheles, followed his 
master out the door. Whiskers could 
not see why the police officers were so 
jolly. As for himself, he considered the 
evening a total failure. 
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When the winter sun swung low, pre- 
“historic man sought warmth beside 
_ his open fire. 


His was a poor substitute for sun- 
warmth, but he loved it for its friendly 
comfort. 


So there comes down to us through 
the ages, a deep love for the open fire. 
With all its pre-historic faults, the 
fireplace has remained the heart of 
the home. 


Now comes Radiantfire, a new and 
revolutionarysourceof warmth, which 
places at your command for the first 
time, heat glowing like that of the 
sun and carried similarly by Radiant 
Rays. 

These Radiant Rays pass through air, 


ice or any other transparent obstacle. 
Air currents cannot turn them aside. 


= Nine Times the Heat With Radiant Rays 





They carry their heat not upward but 
out into your room. 


Instead of sending 90% of their 
warmth up your chimney—as your 
present fireplace does—Radiantfire 
projects that 90% to the objects 
within your room, thus yielding you 
nine times the heat. 


Yet Radiantfire is ashless, smokeless, 
dustless, odorless. And it preserves 
for your fireplace its full ability to 
purify the air. 


Securing its heat from gas— natural or 
manufactured—Radiantfire is always 
under perfect control and will burn 
for hours on the price of a shovelful of 
coal. 


Your Gas Company or dealer has a 
complete line of models for every 
home and business purpose. See 
them today! 


Within the next 30 days every gas supplied town will develop 
a tremendous demand for Radiantfire. Our dealer proposition 
is open to any forward-looking merchant. Get it without delay 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


New York, 44 W. Broadway 


PITTSBURGH BUFFALO 


[eadiar 





Kalamazoo, Mich. 


San Francisco, 768 Mission St. 


CINCINNATI ATLANTIC CITY 
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With Kitchenette 


(Continued from page 25) 


or reading a one for a nine or something 
like that. About this time that I’m tell- 
ing you about, however, I managed to 
discount the rat theory by considerable. 
The rats were over-size, and wore pants 
and six dollar imported neckties. The 
leak was in Sam Burr’s department. 

Now don’t jump at conclusions, like 
a police detective. With your years of 
experience buying rice and pie apricots by 
the carload and selling them wholesale 
you have probably invented a method for 
checking goods in and out, but I am only 
a weak and trusting female and I still 
believe there is no system that will outwit 
aman withacrooked mind. SoIsent for 
an ofhcer and whispered my troubles to 
him—keeping my suspicions to myself— 
and he put on his rubber-heels and went 
at 1t. 

After that I called Sarah in. 

“My dear,” I said, said I, “Zombro and 
Davey, Wholesale Grocers, are losing 
between eight hundred and a thousand 
dollars a month from thievery in the 
warehouse—somewhere.” 

She took it standing up. 

“Do you think Sam is guilty?” 
asked. 

“In a case like this I don’t think, 
Sarah,” I replied. 

“W ell, it might be Sam,” she said, 
it isn’t. He isn’t built that way.” 

“Exactly,” said I. “But because it is 
in his department I thought you ought to 
know.” And I also said: “You can hz ive 
half a day off anytime you like, Sarah.” 

“What do you mean, Mrs. Davey?’ 
she said. 

“Well,”’ I said, said I, “‘I don’t know 
whether you'll decide to tell Sam about 
this business or not—seeing that he 
doesn’t know that you are a wage slave 
again. But as I understand it Sam doesn’t 
think you are much of a business woman.” 

I left it at that. Sarah took several 
afternoons off. 

Old man Rudd, the credit manager of 
the establishment, had been wandering 
up and down outside Mrs. Davey’s glass 
partition for some minutes, looking like 
a man who wants something he hates 
to ask for and now the president broke off 
her story and rapped on the window. 
Rudd came in. 

“It’s little Mr. Fisher again, Mrs. 
Davey,” Rudd said, nodding to me. 

“More time, eh?” Mrs. Davey asked, 
sharply. 

“Yes. He says his wife has been sick, 
and two or three customers have moved 
out without paying—’ 

“Send him in. I'll make short work 
of Fisher.” 

Fisher was an ineffectual, stammering 
little man, of middle age and under- 
average capacities, and his chin was 
quivering while he told a story of hard 
luck. I'll say for him that he had had it. 
Mrs. Davey was clouding up and | felt 
sorry for Fisher. 

When he had finished Mrs. Davey 
reached over and patted his stubby little 
hand. 

“Ask your wife if she has ever tried 
creosote and iron for a tonic, Mr. Fisher,” 
she said. ‘And pay us when you can. 
If you try to take my time with thanks 


she 


“but 


’ll drop you out the window through 
our new awnings on the ground floor. 
Good-by; come in any time.” 

She waved her hand, turned to me, and 
began at once: 

“Now, Mr. Adams, about that laundry 
soap of your’s—” 

The timid little groceryman fled, wiping 
his eyes, and Mrs. Davey leaned back 
again and pursued her story of Sarah 
Burr as though there had been no inter- 
ruption. 


WEEK later (she said) my detective 

came back with that satisfied, fully-fed 
look an officer gets when he has some one 
in trouble and told me that the trails all 
led to the door of the stock clerk—fellow 
named Sam Burr. 

“The only way to handle a case like 
this,’ Dickerson said, “‘is to get the man 
in here and give him the third degree. 
He’ll cough up. Will you send for him?” 

“Sure,” I said, and I rang for Sarah. 

“This is Mr. Dickerson, Sarah,” I said. 
“He is a detective and he wants to give 
one of our men the third degree. Will 
you have some one go for Sam Burr, in 
the warehouse?” 

“Certainly,” Sarah said, said she, 
without turning a_permanently-waved 
hair. “Do you mind if I have Mr. 
Winthrop, the assistant sales manager 
in, too?” 

“lor the third degree?” I asked. 

“No,” Sarah said; “for the thirty- 
third.” 

“Make it a party, then,” I said, “and 
send for John Hughes, the auditor’s chief 
clerk. 

Sarah looked at me with a kind of 
quick way she has. 

“Oh, it’s partly your party, then, is it?” 
she said, and went out. 

It was quite a family group when they 
were all there. Hughes was a man I had 
had my hard old eye on for some time, arid 
I knew a thing or two about him. Win- 
throp, assistant sales manager, was a 
surprise to me, at first—but you never 
can tell in this sinful world. And the last 
to show was Sam Burr, dusting flour off 
his clothes and then stopping in the door 
and staring at Sarah as though she were 
Hamlet’s father’s ghost. Sarah smiled 
at him. 

“lm working here, Sam,” she said. 
“Have been for three months. I’ve cut 
out bridge quite a little, these afternoons.” 

Sam was more or less dazed. He sat 
down when Sarah pointed to a chair, and 
you could see plainly that his mind wasn’t 
functioning more than eighteen hundred 
revolutions per minute. 

“Well, gentlemen,” Detective Dicker- 
son said; “‘this is serious business.” 

And he started in with this third degree 
process of his, with Sam Burr the candi- 
date. He hadn’t more than gotten 
wound up good when Sam left his chair 
and began to move in closer. 

“Are you trying to say that I’m mixed 
up in this thing?” he asked, with a nasty 
look in his eye. “Well, you better go 
back to a beat in the Central Park dis- 
trict, Mr. Wat’s-Your-Name! I’ve known 


for months that there was something 
wrong, but it went higher than I was, and 
I couldn’t find out where. If I had more 
authority in my own department, with 
all due respect to you, Mrs. Davey, | 
think I could have stopped the hole. But 
I’m not going to sit here and be called a 
sugar thief.” 

Winthrop, the assistant sales manager, 
evidently thought that I needed protec. 
tion or something, because he spoke up 
out of turn. 

“There’s no object in your telling Mrs. 
Davey where to get off, Burr!” he said. 
“As nearly as I can make out you are 
accused of stealing from the firm, and the 
less you say the better it will probably be 
for 
a goes,” Sarah interrupted, when 

I nodded to her, “double for you, Mr. 
Winthrop. Is it my turn, Mrs. Davey?” 

I told her it was, and felt for my opera 
glasses. It was better than ‘“Turn To 
The Right.” Especially the human 
countenance of Sam Burr! 

“When Mrs. Davey told me a few days 
ago,” Sarah began, “that my husband was 
suspected of being in with a gang of ware- 
house thieves I thought for just a minute 
that it might be true. You did dig up 
extra money several times, Sam,” she 
reminded him; “when I had flu, and when 
I w anted a new suit—” 

“Borrowed on my _ insurance,” 
said, blushing. 

“Same as stealing,’ I said, and then 
remembered that I was only a spectator. 
“Go on, Sarah.” 

“Well, of course I knew after the first 
minute that Sam couldn’t do a thing like 
that—thieving. So when you told me 
I could have some time off, Mrs. Davey, 
I began to learn about our checking 
system here. It isn’t perfect,” she said, 
looking at me like a rich aunt. ‘“‘Sam’s 
right that he hasn’t authority enough in 
his own department, Mrs. Davey. 

“I found that orders go through 
the sales department—through Mr. Win- 
throp, to be exact—and the checker’s 
reports on out- -going goods go direct to 
the auditor’s office.” 

“To John Hughes,” I said. Maybe I 
was a little hard on Hughes, but I had 
promoted him over half a dozen older 
men, and I had a sore head about him. 
My share was nailing him—l’ll say that. 

Sarah went on: “As near as I could 
find out the scheme was for Mr. Winthrop 
to send counterfeit orders down instead 
of the real ones—” 

Winthrop began to stutter here, but I 
soon shut him up! “As nearly as I can 
make out, Henry Winthrop,” | said, you 
are accused of stealing from the firm, and 
the less you say the shorter term you will 
probably get. Go on, Sarah.” 

“T have found a ream of counterfeit 
orders in the current business files,’ > my 
private secretary proceeded. “They are 
clever copies, but the paper has a different 
water-mark.” 

Winthrop pleaded guilty right then, as 
far as | was concerned. 

“You can have my resignation, Mrs. 
Davey,” he said. “I have never been 
accused of such a thing as this before, and 
I shan’t endure it.” 


Sam 
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Save the Enamel 


of Your Teeth 


The most valuable part of a tooth is its surface 
the thin coating of enamel that is Nature’s own pro- 





tection against decay. 

Are you tearing down with harsh and gritty tooth 
paste the only defense’ your teeth have against decay? 
Naturewill not restore tooth enamel, once it is destroyed. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 


Washes” and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 
IT IS A DOUBLE ACTION DENTIFRICE 


(1) Loosens clinging particles (2) Washes them away 
Sensible in Theory. Healthy saliva is prac- Correct in Practice. Harsh drugs and chemicals 
tically neutral, sometimes slightly alkaline. harm mouth tissues. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is mildly alka- Creamdoesnotcontainthem. Authorities agree 
line, practically neutral, and cleanses without that a dentifrice should do only one thing— 
disturbing Nature’s balance. Avoid dentifrices clean teeth thoroughly. Colgate’s does this. No 
that are strongly alkaline or appreciably acid. false claims are made that Colgate’s possesses 
Colgate’s helps to maintain the right mouth any other virtue, but it does possess this one in 
conditions. the highest degree. 








Est. 1806 NEW YORK 







COLGATE & CO. 


Colgate’s cleans teeth thor- 


Colgate’s Dental Powder holds a high position J 3 oughly—no dentifrice does 
among dentists who prefer a powder toa cream. Like }» more. A LA RG E tube 
Ribbon Dental Cream, Colgate’s Dental Powder is { costs 25c—why pay more? 
based upon fine precipitated chalk and pure soap. = 
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But I told him he’d better keep his 
shirt on, because he wasn’t going without 
company. And Sarah started again. 

“After those counterfeit orders were 
filled down stairs in the warehouse,” she 
said, “they went up to the auditor’s 
department and the original orders were 
substituted for them to go to the billing 
department. I didn’t know who was 
responsible there, but evidently Mrs. 
Davey did. At any rate, I followed some 
of those counterfeit orders out on the 
trucks and found that the truck driver 
who was in the game transferred the extra 
goods to a one-ton truck in an alley off 
Barrett Street, and that one-ton truck 
took them to a warehouse on Hester 


Street. The two truck drivers can be 
arrested any time—and that’s all I 
know.” 





With Kitchenette: 

She went over and sat down by Sam, 
and they made a scene. It wasn’t my 
party. I turned Winthrop and Hughes 
over to Dickerson—poor devil, he was 
feeling sort of as though he hadn’t 
earned his money much, I guess. And 
that’s the yarn. 


RS. DAVEY yawned, hiding the 
effect with a careless hand. “Is 
there anything else you’d like to know 


about today’s markets?” she asked. 

“Nothing I can think of right now,” 
I said. “But I was wondering what 
Sarah’s interesting story had to do with 
apartment houses.” 

Mrs. Davey laughed shortly. 

“After the re-organization and when 

Sam Burr became superintendent of 
stocks, he and Sarah felt that they could 


Wilbur Hall 
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afford to spread out a little. They bought 
a nice little place at Bridgehurst, and 
they both commute now every day—and 
a Jap does the housework.” 

“Then you believe that married women 
can’t be happy in an apartment house,” 


I began, but Mrs. Davey interrupted 
me. 
“There you go!” she cried, “talking like 


a census taker! You can’t make any rules, 
my son. Except that the girl—or the 
man either—who keeps busy cheats the 
devil out of a regular customer. And if 
you haven’t any more time to waste here 
you might go round to the J. B. Baxter 
Company and ask them what they paid 
for that last train-load of vegetable oil. 
Publish that in your worthless market 
page and you'll do the whole trade a 
service!” 





ALI 


to the scrutiny of the state quarantine 
inspectors. The day was saved. 

In order to make the inspection legal, 
Governor Hiram Johnson on the day 
before Christmas, I9II, convened the 
legislature in special session for the sole 
purpose of enacting quarantine laws and 
make appropriations to pay the expense 
of enforcing them. Since then the Calli- 
fornia quarantine has been made national 
by the Federal Horticultural Board and 
British Columbia is co-operating whole- 
heartedly. The Mediterranean fruit fly 
would probably be of no importance as a 
pest in British Columbia, owing to 
climatic conditions, but our neighbor is 
anxious to help keep the entire continent 
clean, having just now a most disagreeable 
experience with another imported plant 
disease, the white pine blister rust. 
However, that’s another tale. 

Let’s return to Hawaii for a moment 
and see what the fruit fly—Ceratitis capi- 
tata is its melodious name—did to the 
Islands. By sheer good luck the principal 
exports of the territory—cane sugar, 
pineapples and bananas—were so well 
protected by nature that the fly could not 
injure them. Almost everything else 
though pt the hula hula grass skirts 
—became a nursery for fruit fly maggots 
throughout the year. Parasites were 
introduced, but though they slew the 
larvae by the million, other millions were 
left. The mainland market was abso- 
lutely closed to Hawaiian fruits and for 
the home market the planters could not 
be certain of sound products unless they 
tied paper bags securely round the young 
growing fruit. 

Imagine the cost of producing peaches, 
plums, prunes, apricots or oranges when 
each fruit has to be encased throughout 
its term of growth in an individual paper 
sack tied round it with great care! 

This method of protection was not new 
to the Hawaiians. Their gardners had 





EN ENEMIES 


Continued from page 18) 


practised it for years in the truck patches. 
If they wanted to produce sound water- 
melons, canteloupes, cucumbers, peppers, 
egg plants, tomatoes and many other 
vegetables, they had to grow them under 
cover or in paper bags in order to protect 
them from another imported pest, the 
melon fly. This insect does not wait for 
the melon or the tomato to ripen; it lays 
its eggs in the tender tips of the growing 
vine if no fruit is available, its maggots 
doing to melons and vegetables exactly 
what the fly larvae do to fruit. 

Once upon a time home-grown melons 
were abundant and cheap in Honolulu; 
now they are scarce and cost fifty cents to 
a dollar apiece. The photograph repro- 
duced on page 18 illustrates the damage 
the melon fly inflicts on string beans and 
other vegetables. 

If these two alien enemies, the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly and the melon fly, should 
succeed in sneaking past the quarantine 
barrier, if they should become established 
on the Pacific Coast, what would happen? 

The moment the presence of the fruit 
fly is established, the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board will of necessity place a 
temporary embargo on the movement of 
fruit out of California. Should the dis- 
covery be made in harvest time, the 
embargo, even if it lasts only for a month 
or six weeks, will bring thousands of 
growers close to ruin because it will make 
their perishable crops unsalable. This 
embargo will remain in force until the 
exact extent of the territory infested by 
the fly has been determined. So far as 
marketing its fruit crops is concerned, 
that territory will be in tough luck. But 
it will have companions in misery because 
it is extremely doubtful whether complete 
extermination of the fly is possible once 
it has become firmly established. 

Of course the fly won’t do as much 


damage in California as in_ tropical 
Hawai. The low winter temperatures 
and the lack of abundant tropical vege- 
tation will hold it measurably in check. 
Also, the Californians have so much at 
stake that they will spend millions 
annually to control the pest. And they 
will succeed in this control, but success 
will be expensive. It will cost them prob- 
ably five dollars per acre every year to 
keep their fruit clean. That’s an expense 
of $5,000,000 on a million orchard acres. 
Capitalized at five per cent, it will impose 
a mortgage of a hundred million dollars on 
the orchards of California. Or, to put it 
another way, the entrance of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly will diminish the value of 
every California orchard by one hundred 
dollars an acre. Which means less fruit 
at higher prices, less business for the 
butcher, the baker and candlestick maker, 
less revenue not only for the grower but 
for all those influenced by the condition of 
his pocketbook—which includes every one 
of us. 

Let’s keep the fly out! An ounce of 
cooperative prevention today is worth 
more than ten tons of remedies and regrets 
after the damage has been done. When 
you travel by rail, by motor or by 
steamer, bring no foreign or quarantined 
fruit into orchard districts. If you want 
to establish a garden, make certain that 
any nursery stock coming from distant 
centers is inspected and passed by the 
horticultural authorities. Don’t import 
foreign plant products of any kind, either 
in person, by mailorexpress. For your own 
welfare and prosperity, help keep America 
clean of alien plant enemies. 


In forthcoming issues several addi- 
tional brief articles will appear, describing 
other foreign plant pests and diseases which 
may invade the Far West unless the public 
co-operates with the horticultural authori- 
ties.—The Editors. 
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One Minute Sprinkle 
‘Recipes 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut on but- 
tered crackers. Toast in oven. Serve 
with salad. 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut on fruit 
salads to add a novelty. 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut on 
cream cheese and nut sandwiches to 
vary them 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut on cin- 
namon toast. Serve with tea. 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut on soft 


chocolate frosting before spreading 
it on cake 





eA Sprinkling o’ Cocoanut 
works wonders like a pinch o’ salt 


HERE’S A WAY to wave a magic wand over old 
familiar dishes and bring surprises to the table. It’s 
just this simple: “Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut” 
over the old dishes—and the dishes become new. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY : 375 WASHINGTON STREET : NEW YORK 
NEW YORK - + LONDON - + BUSSORAH -: + SANJUAN +: + SMYRNA «+ * PARA 
THE OLDEST AND THE LARGEST BUSINESS OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


Sprinkle Dromedary 


Write to Dept. 69 for book 


“One Hundred Delights.” 
[es fee OCOanu 


“DROMEDARY 
CANDIED PEEL 
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LEMON eS 
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This magnificently equipped residence 


PAIN left many evidences of her 

influence upon the architecture as 

well as upon the customs of the 

people of .the Philippines, and in 
driving about the city of Manila this is 
frequently seen. ‘There are, however, 
three distinct types into which buildings 
in Manila may be classified; first, those 
which still adhere to the original native 
and pre-Spanish times, made of nipa 
palms, cogan grass and bamboo. ‘These are 
not durable and permanent, but the style 
seems to be, as the materials can be easily 
obtained and are therefore cheap. Sec- 
ondly, when the Spanish took possession 
of the islands they built substantially of 
wood and stone, and the various styles of 
architecture introduced by them are be- 
ing imitated to this day because they are 
so well adapted to the climate and to the 
habits of the people. The third epoch of 
change in the architecture is that begin- 
ning with the year of the great earthquake 
in 62. Thicker walls were introduced 
into the foundations and wood was first 
extensively brought into use. 

The residence of Don Mariano Limjap 
of Manila belongs to this third epoch. It 
was built by Don Juan Herbas in 1899, is 
one of the finest homes in Manila, an excel- 
lent example of Spanish architecture and 
has been the center of much social and 
political interest in the islands. In its 
grandeur there is still a marked tendency 
to the simplicity and sincerity which 
characterize the Filipino home. 

About so impressive a mansion it is a 
disappointment to find little garden space. 
The front of the house is but a few feet 





from the street and this space is given to’a 
formal fountain, potted plants and stately 
palms. According to Spanish custom the 
grounds are kept perfectly barren with no 
lawns whatsoever. The drive forms a 
semi-circle in front of the house and con- 
tinues down one side. 

In the rear is a cement tennis court 
which upon fiesta days is enclosed and 
used as a dining-room, the family dining- 
room being small in comparison and ex- 
tremely severe in furniture and decora- 
tions. Through the palms surrounding 
the court can be seen many picturesque 
small boats plying back and forth on the 
Pasig river, which rises and falls with the 
tide, and to the left is one of the numerous 
bridges which one must cross continually 
in traveling about the city. 

One enters the house on the ground 
level through huge wooden doors, into a 
stone court some thirty feet wide, ex- 
tending through the entire house from 
front to back. In the center is the patio 
in which is another fountain and many 
rare potted plants with orchids of excep- 
tional beauty hanging from the “‘azotea,” 
or platform, above. From the patio on 


both sides are two small double flights of 
steps leading up to the “entre-swelo,” a 


has been the center of much social and political interest in the Philippine Islands 


A Mansion 
in Manila 


floor five feet above the patio. Unlike the 
American home, this floor is devoted to 
the less important and less formal rooms. 
The huge rooms, with proportionaliy high 
ceilings, on the right of the court are the 
music-room and smoking-room. The 
corresponding rooms on the left are sleep- 
ing-rooms with the exception that in the 
center is the grand stairway consisting, 
first, of two flights of marble steps with a 
space of about ten feet between them, in 
which an imposing bit of statuary is 
placed to relieve the bare effect of the un- 
supported steps above. About half way 
up the steps, on each side, is a small land- 

ing from which a door opens into the front 
and back rooms of the entre-swelo. Con- 
tinuing up these narrow marble steps to 
the windows, looking out upon the side 
street, is another long narrow landing. 

Between the windows on the landing is a 
wide mirror and opposite the mirror 2 
flight of broad, highly polished narra 
steps leading directly into a large apart- 
ment on the second or main floor. [his 
room extends at right angles to the court 
below and across the entire width of the 
house, about one hundred feet long and 
thirty feet wide, with no pillars or sup- 

ports of any sort to the ceiling, thus accen- 
tuating its spaciousness. The floor is laid 
with magnificent planks of alternating 

light and dark woods, tindado and narra, 
highly polished and each fully one and a 
half feet in width. 

The second or top floor is the main floor 
of the house. In the center is the recep- 
tion room which forms a letter ““T,”’ the 
top of the “TI” being the entire front of 
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Ye “Hinds Cre-Maids can give your face 
(7? A beauty quite supre me 
j Jor they always use as a Powder Base 
Hinos Honey ««o ALMOND CREAM 


The Powder Base—Perfection 


So many patrons of our Hinds Honey and Fashion decrees that woman may wear 
Almond Cream 2re now using itasa base for . be 
A touch of powder to-make her fair, 
face powder, and with such gratifying ae ; 
he | results that we are urging you to give it a To soften her color and add to the charms 
ms. | trial. ”T'will cost you “only a few cents for Of her face, her neck, her hands and arms. 
igh atrial bottle and the process is extremely 
the . ° e ° = 
The } Simple. Just moisten the skin with the But powder to give real beauty and grace 
ep- | cream and allow it to nearly dry, then dust . 7 
Must be smoothly applied on a proper base; 


the | on the powder. r. It will adhere wonderfully 


ng; . . 3 
® | and remain in perfect condition longer than To prevent detection the base supreme 























in | with any other base we know of. The Is our Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 
S|} cream and powder will prevent the skiiY 
ay age — rough Hinds Cre-mis Face Powder next you choose 
d- or chapped. : i ; x 
nt Delicate, fragrant and charming to use, 
n- HINDS Cre-mis FACE ae a ‘ 
- POWDER, impalpably fine And you have the requisites, perfect quite 
= and soft. Its delicate tints For a lovely effect by day or night. 
4 blend to produce the coveted 7 
a effect and, with its subtle ; ef 
ie and distinctive fragrance, True aids to beauty, each user finds 
t- sabence the chaste The products that bear the name of Hinds. 
1S 2 every woman who uses 
rt a it—white, flesh, pink, 
7 brunette. Large box, 60 
~ ta cents. Trial box, 15 cents. All druggists and department stores sell Hinds Honey 
1- | Sample, 2 cents. and Almond Cream. We will mail you a small sample 
ae | ; for 2 cents or trial bottle for 6 cents. A Try-out Box of 
‘ Pe € pene | 5 samples, assorted, 10 cents. Booklet Free. 
a a ‘Gand. Stin 
ie? Omp, ton CRRA ~~ Cowes : , 
+ | fe Sins a, A.S. HINDS CO., Dept. 31, Portland, Maine 
(oer al 
> ALC FL.OZ wey 
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The patio has a fountain and many rare plants 
the house which, when the huge windows, them. 
of small panes of glass, are slid back and 
the portion below the windows opened to 


arrange 


in this home 





The Home in the West 


admit plenty” of air 
through the “rejas” (iron 
gratings) the entire front 
of the house becomes an 
“azotea” or overhang bal- 
cony beyond the first floor 
and is supported by stately 
pillars below. This over- 
hang construction is char- 
acteristic of Spanish 
homes. The floor of this 
portion of the room is 
inlaid marble while the re- 
ception room proper is of 
hard wood. On each side 
of the reception room is a 
dressing-room for guests, 
used upon formal occa- 
sions. Back of the balcony 
on the left are bedrooms; 
in the center one looks 
down from the _ balcony 
into the patio below, upon 
the playing fountain, and 
to the right is the dining- 
room. The “cocina” 
(kitchen) and bath are on 
the platform which extends 
across the entire back of 
the second floor, leaving 
room for the garage and 
store-rooms below. 

Two of the most strik- 
ing things about a Filipino 


home are the love of 
bright colors and_ the 
formal arrangement of 
chairs in sets opposite 


one another, with perhaps 
only a grass rug or table 
between and in some cases 
nothing to relieve the stiff 
position to which the 
guests are expected to 
conform, for it is a crime 
against politeness to dis- 

French, Spanish and 


Philippine furniture has been combined 


with pleasing results in 





Instead of personal gifts on birthdays we buy something for the garden 
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which the Spanish idea unquestionably 
predominates. The upholstered furni- 
ture in the reception room is Louis XV 
in design; the rattan chairs were made 
by native Filipinos after the Spanish 
idea. Decorations and: drapings are also 
Spanish. The fine pictures are distinc- 
tive of the Philippines. 

Extremely simple rattan chairs are used 
in the dining-room which has a begutifully 
polished table, nearly as long as the room, 
and a china closet of native design at each 
end. 

In every boudoir is a wardrobe with 
plenty of shelves upon which is neatly 
laid the extensive apparel of the various 
members of the family, each gown or suit 
folded according to custom from which no 
deviation is ever made. The Spanish bed 
of carved wood and rattan bottom with 
elaborate canopy and drapings is another 
characteristic bit of furniture. 

Mary Morrorp McLean. 


U 
The Commuting 
Rancher 


E came upon our little homeZin 
the foothills quite by chance, 
loved it and adopted it— 
legally of course, papers and 
ali—for a consideration, which is the 
difference between acquiring a house and 
a child; and we are like two fond parents 
rushing home at night, reluctant to leave 
in the morning, saving and planning to 
add to its beauties, glorying in its growth 
and increasing charm. Only the other 
day my husband had the inspired thought 
of keeping a record, a book of snap-shots 
showing the growth and change from 
year to year, just like a “Baby’s Book!” 
Three years have we been proud home- 
owners and our house has grown from a 
little two-room shack to the dignity of a 
near-bungalow with the addition of a 
porch and pergola; in summer we use the 
pergola as a dining-room and can set the 
table for as many as four people! The 
house itself consists of one large and sunny 
living-room with windows on three sides, 
a small but complete kitchen and a bath. 
The bedroom is separate from the house, a 
partly enclosed sleeping-tent which, barr- 
ing the slight inconvenience to the occu- 
pants of having to step outdoors to go to 
bed, more than makes up by being so airy 
and sleep-inducing. When the weather is 
too cold or rainy for sleeping out there is 
the most cleverly contrived folding bed in 
the living-room, which the man of the 
house, an individual who is “‘handy with 
tools,”’ built, and which is a source of pride 
to us and mystery to our guests. No, I 
am not going to describe it—we intend to 
have it patented some day! 

Our lot is one hundred feet long by fifty 
feet deep, which owing to the small space 
occupied by the tiny house allows ample 
room for a spacious front yard as well as a 
generous back garden. Being true West- 
erners we do not make a lawn of the front 
yard, with a flower border and formal 
beds, but plant fruit trees and berry vines. 
Our orchard at present consists of plum, 
apple, cherry, pear, peach, apricot, }fg, 
orange and lemon trees (not very many 0 
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Although electric vacuum cleaners are 
now used in millions of homes, and are 
regarded as indispensable by their owners, 
occasionally the question arises whether 
this method of cleaning is injurious to rugs. 


Statements that it is, sometimes have 
gained wide circulation. Traced down, 
however, these statements have proved to 
be groundless. Prejudice, misunderstanding, 
imagination—and in certain instances, pure 
maliciousness—have been their inspiration. 


Unfortunately, many people have been 
influenced by these rumors. As a conse- 
quence they have been deprived of time, 
labor, economic and other benefits that 
would otherwise have been theirs long ago. 


It is often difficult for truth to overtake 


Aon” 


Is vacuum cleaning really hard on rugs? 


rumor, but on this page we intend to pre- 
sent some incontrovertible evidence which 
we hope will set at rest forever all doubt 
concerning vacuum cleaners. 


As the oldest and largest makers of elec- 
tric vacuum cleaners, and in view of the 
fact that more people use our cleaners than 
use any other kind, we feel it incumbent 
upon ourselves to assume this responsibility. 


While the testimony here set forth deals 
with The Hoover, other makers are in 
position to produce individual proofs that 
their cleaners also, are beneficial rather 
than harmful to rugs. 


We have grouped the evidence under 
three heads, so that you may feel wholly 
assured from all angles of the situation. 












What Users Say 


“Decause of its satisfactory service, and 
the fact that our rugs wear from 3 to 5 years 
longer than formerly, I say without the 
slightest hesitation that The Hoover produces 
the best results in cleaning and is more eco- 
nomical (from viewpoint of rug and cleaner) 
than any machine which I have ever seen 
demonstratea.’”” MRS. ELIZ. C. GRIDER, 
Huuse Director, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 


““My Hoover has been in continuons use 
for 11 years and is still doing good work. 
The excellent condition of my Oriental Rugs 
is due largely to the efficient cleaning prin- 
ciples of The Hoover.’”” MRS. JAMES 
McMURRAY, Marion, Ohio. 


What Carpet Makers Say 


“In our opinion, the (Beating-Sweeping) 
brush—a feature of the Hoover Sweeper— 
is not injurious to rugs. We consider a brush a 
very important feature of a Suction Sweeper, 
and we fail to see how any valid objection 
can be raised against the (Beating-Sweeping) 
brush used in The Hoover.” BIGELOW- 
HARTFORD CARPET CO., NewYork City. 


“The Hoover Suction Sweeper purchased 
from you about 10 years ago has been used 
ever since and given excellent service. We 
always recommend The Hoover to inquiring 
customers.” HARDWICK & MAGEE 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


What Oriental Rug 
Experts Say 


““We know The Hoover to be efficient, 
durable and effective without injuring the 
fabric. It gives new life to floor coverings, 
We are glad to say a word of praise for The 
Hoover, and recommend it to all those desir- 
ing to purchasea cleaning machine.’” AMER- 
ICAN RUG & CARPET CO., Chicago, Ill. 


“After a thorough investigation, we do 
not hesitate to endorse and recommend The 
Hoover for cleaning Oriental Rugs. The 
Hoover does not injure the peculiar construc- 
tion of the Oriental Fabric. In fact, it pro- 
longs the life.” A. ALEON’S SON 
(Orienal Rug Importer), New York City. 


Over fifty thousand additional endorsements are in our possession 
Many refer to machines in constant use for ten years or more 


Tue Hoover Suction SweereR Company, Nortu Canton, Oxo 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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This fascinating young star saye: 
“The constant admiration my 
Deltah Pearls receive makes 
me proud indeed that I selected 
Deltahsin preference toall others.” 


les PrlesDeltah, 
ont pas dsRval | 


Deltah Pearls have no 
rival. Nature produces 
pearls as beautiful as 
Deltahs. But they are 
hard to find and costly 
to match. 


Deltah Necklaces enable 
you to secure econom- 
ically all the beauty, 
charm and purity that 
Pearls can possibly 
possess. 


Your jeweler will ex- 
plain Deltah superiority 
and the Heller Guaran- 
tee which accompanies 
each Necklace. 


Priced $10 to $500 the Necklace 
For Illustrated Booklet Address Dept. S9 









L. HELLER & SON, Inc. 
358 Fifth Ave., New York 
Paris, 40 Rue Laffitte 


Created by the producers 
of Heller “Hope” Rubies 
and “Hope” Sapphires— 
true precious stones iden- 
tical with the fine natural 
Rubies and Sapphires in 
every respect save origin. 
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each, of course, as we believe in variety 
rather than quantity) besides fourteen 
grape vines, twenty-five feet of loganber- 
ries and one hundred feet of blackberry 
vines along the border fences. Notice a 
small fraction of our plum harvest, four 
plums to ten inches, weighing one pound! 
And last summer from our blackberry vines 
we harvested thirty drawers of berries. 
But of course there are some misfortunes 
coincident with ranching, especially when 
you are a ““commuting”’ rancher, and have 
to be absent through the day. My hus- 
band and [ are both in business in the city, 
and while we seldom spend the night 
away, occasionally we do stay over. It 
was during a week-end visit just after we 
had pruned our orange tree so that all of 
the eleven oranges showed, luscious, 
golden and almost ripe for picking, that, 
hurrying home to take a picture of the tree 
loaded with fruit we found to our wrath- 
ful dismay, some unprincipled wretch 
had picked all of our orange crop! 

As an example of what can be raised in 
the flower line in the San Francisco bay 
region, our hundred rose-bushes are so 
selected that we have roses of one variety 
or another throughout the year, and the 
pride of my heart is a camellia plant 











A fraction of our plum harvest; four plums 


to ten inches; weight one pound 


boasting thirty buds in season. 
(Continued on page 66) 











A “Twin” Tae 


N attractive investment is a small 
The owner can occupy 
and have an income from the 
interesting model is 


double house. 
one half 


other half. An 

















shown" herewith, and a choice of floor 
plans. Pleasing contrast is obtained by 
a moss-green roof, red brick steps and 
chimney, and white exterior. 
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Ball Room Beauty 


for any floor in your home 


Maple is the accepted floor for danc- 
ing. The glass-like polish which it 
naturally takesis increased by friction. 
Its hard, tough, close-grained texture 
shows no wear. : 


And who can forget its beauty? How 
often, asin a mirror, have you seen 
each attractive detail of the ball room 
enhanced by the glistening surface 
of this flooring? 


Floor with Maple when you build, 
and have the ideal floor for dancing 
when you want it—and the lustre of 
the ball room floor always with you. 
In home or apartment, Maple is the 
coming flooring. In office, church, 
school, public or industrial build- 
ings, it has long been the choice of 
owners and architects. 


Brecu and Bircu 


Beech and Birch are closest akin to Maple. 
These three floorings give you a range of 
color possibilities which meet all require- 
ments. Underthe MF MA trade-mark are 
sold the climate-hardened, slow-growth 
floor woods of Michigan and Wisconsin 
—you get Maple, Beechand Birch at their 
finest in the products of the Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers Association. 

Ask your lumber dealer or write us for 
“Color Harmony in Floors,”’ illustrating 
new decorative possibilities. 


Map_Lge FioorinG MaANuFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1670Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 





The letters MFMA on Maple, economically conserve oe, 
Beech orBirch flooring signify particle of these remarkable 
that the flooring is standard- woods. This trademark is for 
ized and guaranteed by the your protection. Look for it 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers on the flooring you use. 
Association, whose members 


must attain and maintain the 
highest standards of manufac- 
ture,and adhere to manufac- 
turing and grading ruleswhich 











Floor with Maple 


Beech or Birch 





































Here is a little book that every 
housewife will put in that sacred 
corner of the cupboard where she 
keeps her kitchen-treasures. It’s 
a book of recipes true enough; but 
each is a treasure—smooth and 
sure-to-work-out as Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate itself. 

Puddings, pastries, cakes, cus- 
tards, candies, charlotte russes, 
ices, frozen and gelatine desserts 


Since 1852 


GHIRARDELLI S 


“— Meany At aes 


By coloring and selling our line y, black and white Greeting 
Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs—Fascinating work— 
Big profits. Our 1922 Christmas and every day line is in stock. 
Our illus. Catalog, “Pleasant Pages,” gives all information. 
It’s free. Or send $1.00 for sample box of cards and folders; 
when colored will retail for $4.50. 

Little Art sith sonata St., N. W.,Washington, D.C 


DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 


Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H. Hasell, 
of the Analytic Institation, London, Eng., writes: 
Absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman's 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 
from all similar preparations.’’ Observe the 
trademark, a gum-lancet, 
een is on every packet and 
powder—none otherwise 
genuine. 25c a packet of 
nine powders. Your druggist has 
them, or can get them for you. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JAMES H. STEDMAN 
Gorton, Lenden, Eng. 




















stored THIS BOOK OF 
TREASURE-RECIPES 


D. GHIRARDELLI Co. 
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—Ghirardelli’s puts a new touch 
of richness and flavor into all! 
And a new economy too! For 
Ghirardelli’s is already ground. 

No grating, no bother, no 
waste! You measure off exactly 
what you need. And there’s no 
left-over chocolate that you 
“don’t know what to do with.” 
Send for your book of treasure- 
recipes today. 


San a 


CHOCOLATE 








- Points Way to Profit a 



















Stillwell 


PLAN BOOKS 


—show Pictures, Floor Plans 
and Estimated Costs of 
Building over 200 Selected 
Designs 
CALIFORNIA STYLE HOMES 
. —for any climate 
Representative Calif. Homes” “West Coast Bungalows” 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—$1 50 Houses—6 and 7 Rooms—$1 
“The New Colonials” “Little Bungalows” 
60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1 15 Houses—8-4-5 Rooms—$1 
SPECIAL OFFER Send $2.50 for any three 
of these books and get Garage Folder FREE, 
Money back if not satisfied 


| E. W. STILLWELL & O0., Architects, 888 Calif. Bldg ., Los Angele 
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Although our front yard is our orchard, 
being deep, with a sunny exposure, our 
back yard, our adored garden, is where we 
live. The long golden summer days of 
the foothills are so kind to our flowers 
that with a little water at night, and our 
time so arranged that we can spend one 
day a week with hoe and trowel and 
watering-can, results amply repay our 
efforts, and it is no task but rather a 
pleasure to spend spare time and holidays 
hoeing beans, transplanting, and layin 
out beds and walks. My husband Me 
rarely give each other personal presents 
now, as birthdays and anniversaries are 
remembered by a new fruit tree, a favorite 
variety of rosebush, or a fountain. 

All that is printed now-a-days about 
getting back to the soil is filling normal 
human beings with a desire to follow this 
great movement; but sad to say there is 
the necessity of a fixed and dependable 
income. We believe that we have found 
a sort of happy-medium solution; while 
still keeping at our work in town which we 
like, we are able by a little extra effort and 
careful planning of our time to enjoy as 
“commuting ranchers” the delights of 
country life. CAbere 





Outwitting the 
Black Cat 


N the attracting of birds to one’s 
garden is a delightful possibility of 
leasure,” concluded the speaker. 
is subject was fountains and bird- 
baths. He talked learnedly, referring 
back to early Italy for examples; describ- 
ing several types adaptable to our Ameri- 
can gardens: the flat pool for open spaces, 
reflecting trees and sky; the wall and drip 
fountains with bird-bath accommodations 
to be seen at the end of paths or vistas, or 
incorporated in the shrubbery; always 
emphasizing the fact that they must fit 
into the environment; that the use of the 
right material is imperative—stone, brick, 
marble, plaster, tile. He said that envi- 
ronment should determine not only char- 
acter and material but might even sug- 
gest the design, and that the result was 
often the outgrowth of a desire. 

I came home fired with determination 
to have something of the sort, and at once. 
A fountain I could not have—a bird-bath 
I would have! Unquestionably I had the 

“desire;” just what form the “outgrowth” 
would take remained to be seen. Neces- 
sarily, it must be primitive, perhaps crude, 
an impromptu thing, so I chose the envi- 
ronment with this in mind: a pepper tree 
near the kitchen door. Its character must 
be of the flat pool variety to reflect tree 
and sky; and the material, too, must be 
suitable. A search for such soon discov- 
ered a perfectly good galvanized top of a 
discarded garbage can, large and shiny, 
but too shallow, of course, for any but the 
smallest birds. Still, it must do. This 1 
lowered into the lawn flush with the edges 
of the sod, and behold, a mirror bathing 
pool for the birds! 

Did they like it? They surely did. In 
a few days it was as popular as a plunge 
in a city park, and not only with the little 
birds, such as the bush tits, sparrows, 
canaries, goldfinches, warblers and wrens 
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MME. STURKOW-RYDER 
the noted pianiste, playing in conjunction with the 
Apollo, occasioned the following newspaper 
comment after one of her recent recitals: 


‘The audience was spellbound when, with the use of both 
ears and eyes, they were at times utterly unable to convince 
themselves whether the, music they heard was from the 
Apollo Grand being played by Mme. Sturkow-Ryder or from 
the reproducing Apollo standing alone at one side. Only by 
watching her hands at times when they were entirely lifted 
from the piano were they able to tell. That human ingenuity 
and skill could produce so wonderful an instrument that it 
would actually reproduce the playing of such an artist as 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder with every degree of her beautiful 


expression, was the wonder of every person present.”’ 


i 


Ossip Gabnilowitsch 





Homes Where Great Pianists Play 


G HE superb art of the Apollo adds 
the final touch of distinction to fine 
homes today. Through this remark- 

able instrument, the world’s great pianists 
become the intimate companions of the 


household. Gabrilowitsch, Hoffman, Bauer, 


—the Apollo reproduces, at your pleasure, 
the very soul of their playing: their touch, 
their tone, their own interpretation. Noth- 
ing is lacking save their physical presence. 
The Apollo booklets sent upon request. Address: 
THE APOLLO PIANO COMPANY, DE KALB, ILL. 


“at POLLO 


You may hear the APOLLO at any of the following Apollo stores: 


985 Market Street, San Francisco 
250 Stockton Street, San Francisco 


607 W. Seventh Street, Los Angeles 
573 Fourteenth Street, Oakland 
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All you need to 
know’about Babies 


' 


Aunt B Baby Book -contains 
in condense eadable form, prac- 
tically everyting that science knows 
about day to‘day baby culture. 
It is a subSwantial book, in stiff 
covers and delightfully illustrated. 
In order that every mother may 
own it, we offer this wonderful, help- 
ful book for only 25 cents (35 cents 
in Canada). De luxe binding, $1.50. 
Aunt Belle’s Baby Book is pub- 
lished in appreciation of the fact that 
three generations of mothers, nurses 
and doctors have endorsed Mennen 
Borated Talcum as being pure, cor- 
rect in formula and essential to 
Baby’s comfort and health. 
Kora-Konia, more recently, has 
been accepted as a highly efficient 
treatment for prickly heat, chafing, 
teething and diaper rashes and other 
forms of skin irritation. We suggest 
that you send at once for your copy 
of Aunt Belle’s Baby Book, enclos- 


ing 25 cents (35 cents in Canada). 










THe Mennen Company 
355 Central Avenue 
Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 


The Mennen Company, 


Linite aa. 


Montreal, Quebec 























Encircled with wire mesh, the bath 
is now cat-proof 


but with the larger ones: the towhees, 
grosbeaks, orioles, mockers, thrashers, 


| red-headed woodpeckers, flickers, quail, 
| and even the big jays which, with wings 
| outstretched, filled it as a splash of blue 


| from the sky. 


My pleasure and enthusiasm were soon 
shared by others and one day quite a 
proper, dignified affair came from the con- 
crete works (supplanting its humble rela- 
tive) and found its rather formal setting 
on one of the lawns, winning the instant 
approval of the old-timers and of the more 
timid visitors from the hills and cafon. 
For a time joy was unconfined in birdland. 

Then, from a mysterious somewhere, 
came The Black Cat—harbinger of evil-—- 
with tragedy and death skulking in its 
wake. 

A series of fatalities and the bath was 
raised several inches by a concrete block. 
Still further loss of life and it was again 
raised, this time by a much higher base. 


| After this it was somewhat baffling to see 
| the enemy squatting comfortably on the 


edge of the bowl drinking, with evidence 
of recent feasting found in feathers scat- 
tered round. This was too much! A 
twelve-inch-wide strip of mesh wire fas- 
tened about the bowl proved only an easy 
hurdle to be taken at a jump; a screen 
through which to pull, from below, unsus- 
pecting bathers. Besides, it was an un- 
sightly contrivance. 

What was to bedone? Agun? Poison? 
Out of the question. The silky fur and 
long bushy tail proclaimed this cat to be 
some one’s pet, and a child’s heart might 
be broken. 

Evidently something must be devised 
of still greater height, with mesh fine 
enough to afford protection for the birds, 
with bulge and projection great enough 
to prevent a footing for the cat, and with 
line and proportion graceful enough to be, 
if not artistic, at least harmonious with 





the general contour of the bath. How 
this was accomplished with eight feet of 
twenty-four-inch galvanized wire of one- 
half-inch mesh and a few yards of baling 
wire is shown by the illustration. 

A gigantic ring was made by inter- 
weaving the ends of the long strip. The 
heavy wire along one edge of this was then 
snipped off so that the mesh could be over- 
lapped and shaped to fit a few inches 
under the edge of the bowl. When this 
was approximately the right size I slipped 
it over the bath, holding it up in place by 
rods put through the mesh and resting on 
the bowl. The further work of fitting and 


{| shaping was then done from below, the 


wire being pressed up closely against the 
bottom and held there by four pieces of 
heavy baling wire run through the mesh 
over the bowl and fastened underneath 
(making a square above and below). 
Four pieces of a heavy but more pliable 
wire were slipped under and over these 
(on top of bowl) crossed and fastened into 
the mesh about four inches from the edge 
of the bath, giving additional strength and 
support to the extending mesh wire and 
holding more securely in place the first 
four pieces. The wires thus used form 
rather an_ effective pattern, though 
scarcely visible a few feet away. By 
elongating the mesh near the top a slight 
flare was secured. Seen through the spray 
on the lawn the whole affair suggests a 
slender stemmed goblet filled with rain- 
bow tints. 

Everything ready, I anxiously awaited 
developments. Had I succeeded in out- 
witting the black cat, only, perhaps, to 
frighten away the birds? 

All doubt as to the birds was quickly 
dispelled when a flock of them, chattering 
excitedly, perched on the wire in a “ring- 
around-the-rosy” circle and watched an 
adventurous explorer hop from branch to 
branch (temporary first aids), lower and 
lower, until the water’s edge was reached. 
The other soon joined in a most successful 
“opening.” Still others came and before 
long the gallery was as full as the bath 
itself with newcomers and the bathers, 
too, who would rest on the wire’s edge to 
dry and preen their feathers before flying 
away, or taking another dip. 

So far, so good. Now for the cat. 

She had chosen a Lawson cypress with 
branches sweeping the ground as the van- 
tage point from which to watch the bath, 
herself unseen, until time for action. I, 
too, was watching for that moment—the 
one she always chose—when there should 
be but one bird in the bath and no sentinel 
near to give the alarm. 

At last, the bird! Then the cat, stealth- 
ily making her way from among blue- 
black shadows of which she seemed a part. 
When about three feet from the bath she 
stopped abruptly, puzzled and _ con- 
founded by this new obstacle. I held my 
breath. The bird splashed temptingly in 
the bowl but the cat remained motionless, 
gazing intently and long, until—oh, joy!— 
with humbled head and dejected tail, 
utterly outwitted, she turned and slunk 
back into the gloom alone. 

Grace M. Barnes. 
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EALIZING the popular demand for electrical cooking 
we have combined in compact form a _ complete 
electric and coal range, practically the only one of 


its kind in the United States. 


HE Magee ElectriCoal, 46” in length and 58” in 
height to center of the electric oven, is dual in its 
makeup, one-half being devoted to electricity and the 


other to coal, Which offers the convenience of using both 
fuels at one time, or independently, as the case may 
require, 


E electrical equipment (‘‘Edison’’) includes an 
electric oven, a broiler and three cover units, with 
an attachment for connecting washing or ironing 


machine, flatiron or other similar devices. 





The Range for Double Service—Electricity and Coal 


A masterpiece combining the mechanical and the artistic 


HE electric oven, insulated on all sides, is a perfect 
Fireless Cooker, baking being accomplished after the 
electricity is turned off, resulting in maximum 
economy. | 


TS coal range is complete in every detail, from the 
very reliable baking oven to the efficient brass coil 
for heating water. 


HE Magee ElectriCoal is made in beautiful gray Por- 

cel-a (fused enamel—washable) or in original black, 

both nickel-trimmed, with polished top surface and 
white enamel splasher. 


HESE ranges are so carefully packed and crated, 


with instructions so complete, that they can be 
shipped and installed anywhere. 


Send for booklet and information. 


T. G. ARROWSMITH COMPANY 


San Francisco, California 


180 New Montgomery St. 
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MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


(Dept. N) Boston, Mass. 
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As if across a desk 


‘New York is calling!" says 
the operator in San Francisco. 
And across an entire continent 
business is transacted as if 
across a desk. 


Within arm’s length of the man 
with a telephone are 70,000 
cities, towns and villages con- 
nected by a single system. 
Without moving from his chair, 
without loss of time from his 
affairs, he may travel an open 
track to any of those places at 
any time of day or night. 


In the private life of the indi- 
vidual the urgent need of instant 
and personal long distance 
communication is an emergency 
that comes infrequently—but it 
is imperative when it does 
come. In the business life of 
the nation it is a constant neces- 
sity. Without telephone service 
as Americans know it, industry 
and commerce could not operate 





toward Better Service 





on their present scale. Fifty 
per cent more communications 
are transmitted by telephone 
than by mail. This is in spite 
of the fact that each telephone 
communication may do the 
work of several letters. 


The pioneers who planned 
the telephone system realized 
that the value of a telephone 
would depend upon the number 
of other telephones with which 
it could be connected. They 
realized that to reach the great- 
est number of people in the 
most efficient way a single sys- 
tem and a universal service 
would be essential. 


By enabling a hundred 
million people to speak to each 
other at any time and across 
any distance, the Bell System 
has added significance to the 
motto of the nation’s founders: 
‘In union there is strength.” 


“Bett SYSTEM 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





The Lord of the 
Thunder Gate 


(Continued from page 35) 


quoted with unction. ‘You belong with 
us. Come. Rest your weary head. You 
belong with us.” 

The girl said nothing. 

“You will soon forget your disgrace,” 
Miss Carey said with the unction of the 
pure-in-mind. “It has already been for- 
given, since,” a sniff, “no woman could keep 
herself immaculate with this ruffian about. 
Don’t hesitate, my poor girl. The years 
will be bringing forgetfulness, and some 
day the Joy that comes with servitude.” 

“No,” Ellen said. “I belong to Kay- 











KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 









FOR 
4 MEN 
or 

WOMEN 


fuse! 1 aero 
Affords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides 
irregularities of foot form. Worn in any shoe; no larger 
size required. Over one-half million in use. Ask your 
shoe dealer or druggist. Write today for special free 
trial offer. No pay i: relief, State size of shoes and 
if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 70, Milwaukee, Wis. 












‘Stop tooth decay ! 


Prevent bad teeth from getting worse. 
Treat them regularly with Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. 


It does four things for bad teeth. 


DENTS 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


1. Stops toothache instantly 
2. Cleanses & protects cavity 
ff 3. Retards further decay 
Affair”, 4. Destroys all odor 


Dent’s Toothache Gum contains no creosote or 
harmful ingredients. Does not spill or dry up 
like liquids. Get it today—any drug store. 
Made for 35 years by C.S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 

















ama-san. He bought me.” Nor could she 
be moved from that position. 

In her room, she alternately was satis- 
fied with and afraid of her decision. If— 
her cheeks were hot with the idea—if 
Kayama were only—not Kayama. He 
was so good. When she had entered the 
room of the conference, she had seen in 
his eyes that which caused her own to 
droop. No, she had imagined it. 


ELLS was no nearer to his decision. 

He smoked pipe after pipe of silky 
tobacco, the tap-tap-tap of the emptied 
bowl sounding every two or three minutes 
as the tiny contents were dropped into the 
brazier of coals. He clapped his hands. 

“Bring me my wife,” he said to Hisu, 
the oldest maid-servant. “She shall eat 
with me here.” 

“You will eat first, Kayama-san?” 

“Why not? It is the eating hour?” 

“You have forgotten?” 

“TI am very tired, Hisu. 
occupied with grave affairs. 
that I should remember?” 

“‘Aei! that you should forget! You saw 
it first with me, Kayama-san. Masako 
was with us. I was young then, but I 
dreamed of the day when you and your 
bride might see the Blossoming-of-the- 
Trees together, even as I did—the per- 
fume in the air—” she smiled, heavy with 
remembrance. 

“I had forgotten, little mother. I am 
delighted that you have been my reminder. 
Yes, I will go, I and my bride. Yes, | 
will go. Assuredly I will go. I have 
been awaiting it anxiously.” He had 
never heard of it before. 

“Good. Excellent. I knew it! I have 
told those whisperers that it was for this 
you waited.” 

“Waited?” 

“Before—it is said—I dare not repeat 
idle gossip.” 

You are as my mother, Hisu. You 
should have no secrets from me.” 

“Well—do not be offended, Lord—I 
can not say it!” 

“ “An unspoken thought is dangerous.’ ” 

“The new wife—her robes and sleeping- 
quilts and head- rest—they arenever—in— 
your room—there! you know. Idle gossip. 
I beat the maid who spoke of it.” 

Wells was silent. 

“I knew, however, being of mature 
years, that you were waiting for the 
festival. I knew that your honorable 
father did likewise. I think that it was 
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PANTHEON : AFTER - DINNER: COFFEE 


“hi rought "fron Solid Silver 


ONE -OF - THE: FIRST -OF - THE «FINE 
arts with which a household indulges itself is 
International Sterling; because it borders closest 
on the practical arts. 

Silver of purity is wrought by artist-artisans into 
objects of utility. 

The result is not only treasures in precious metal; 
not only memorials for perpetuating family his- 
tory; but also table appointments imperishable 
both in substance and in beauty. 

The Pantheon design is Grecian decorative art 
interpreted for modern America. Massive in ap- 
pearance. Rich gray in finish. 

Your jeweler has Pantheon in complete table 
service. 4 Pantheon Selection Book, showing the full 
Pantheon service, will be sent on request. Address 
Dept. 106, International Silver Co., Meriden, 


Conn. 


Pantheon is stamped with this mark 
AS. Co. Sterling 


which identifies the genuine 


INTERNATIONAL. 
STERLING 


MASTERPIECES - OF - THE: CLASSICS 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO, 63 


Copyright 1922, by International Silver Co. 
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Indestructible all- 
metal barrel holds 
more mk. Engraved 
hke a watch case. 








A pen that does not need filling so 
often, that writes smoothly as if on 
glass, that is engine-turned or chased, 
like your watch case, in beautiful 


designs — this is the new WAHL 
FOUNTAIN PEN. It is the first 
real advance in fountain pen con- 


struction since the self-filling idea. 
Made by the makers of Eversharp. 





The all-metal barrel means all metal 
—solid metal—from cap to the big, 







sturdy, hand-hammered gold _ point. 
The cap fits closer than the piston in 
a Liberty motor; this prevents leak- 
ing and adds long life to the pen. You 





cannot crack the cap or the barrel, 


or strain the threads any more than 
you can make the iridium-tipped 
point balk or sputter at your hardest 
writing need. 





WAHL PEN is a distinct improve- 
ment, just as EVERSHARP stands 








at the head of its class for smooth, 
dependable writing. Priced as low 





WAAL PEN 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Ltp., Toronto 


as $4. If you have an EVERSHARP, 
match it with a WAHL PEN of the 
same design. Both demonstrated by 
dealers everywhere. : 


Made in U. S. A. by 


Canadian Factory 













when he bought a maid—I do not 
remember where from—” 

She seemed so earnest in this that Wells 
grinned. “That is it, Hisu,” he agreed. 

“T was—waiting.” 

He wondered if it might be a sign. 

“It is sad that I did not speak before,” 
she lamented. “All of the people of the 
village will wonder that you did not bathe, 
as the lords do, at the village hot-spring.” 
Wells shivered. “But there is no longer 
time. I will see that O-Hana is arrayed 
as is fitting—there is much to be attended 
to and the maids, while nimble enough 
in the mouth, are clumsy of finger—aei! 
it will be a wonderful night! 

“Have I not said it?” Wells heard her 
querulous voice in the corridor. “He is 
wise, our Kayama-san. He has been 
rolling the morsel upon his tongue, the 
better to enjoy the flavor. Let me hear no 
more comments! I have seen that a new 
triple-length of bamboo is in the house!” 


ELLEN was quickly prepared: a new 
comb or so, a white kimono, tabi of 
heavy, double, woven silk instead of the 
usual cotton socks, an overkimono of dull 
color but with countless star-studdings 
of bright yellow flowers. 

She had no greeting for him, save the 
low obeisance, and did not speak until 
the servant had left. Then, with quick 
breath: ‘Have you—will you take me 
with you?” 

Very slowly: “Do you wish to go?” 

“I’m afraid. I fear. It is so quiet 
here. And I am learning Japanese so 
easily—I do not know what might happen 
in America—” 

Nor did Wells. 

Here was a double sign. She wanted 
to stay! Even, so he argued, even with 
the knowledge that he would return. 
Wells was not to be blamed that his first 
ascertainable emotion after the long 
indecision was one of wildest exultation 
at the prospect. Wisps of doubt did 
float across his alluring picture, but he 

ut them away at once. The vision o 

llen in the garden, of himself touching 
her soft hair with his lips, bending over 
her, kissing her upturned face—it was 
too much to resist. 

He never took his eyes off her. She 
would stay here—caged. He wondered 
if one might prison such a gossamer thing; 
yet Chance had done it. Why not he? 
She would be the household goddess, in 
time celebrated in the annals of the 
family. He closed his eyes, yet had her 
full in vision all the time. 

“When you are in America you might 
be able to discover if I have anyone who 
is related to me, and then I could go—” 

Wells’ eyes darkened. The wind blew 
differently now. 

“I have not decided. I will decide— 
later.” More quickly: “If you are ready, 
O-Hana, we will leave the house. There 
is a great festival—and we are expected 
to go. It is displeasing to me, as I dis- 
like such frothy affairs, but is nevertheless 
necessary.” 

“hax tile I look—is my appearance 
satisfactory?” 

She ravished him. “It will do,” he said 
without apparent interest. 

The household had awaited the depase 
ture of their master before emerging 
forth, and Wells headed the procession 
toward the village proper. Soon the 
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‘Your Skin Is Like This Leaf 


[t Needs Only Natural 


OW beautiful the woods 

appear after a gentle 
shower. Every leaf takes on a 
new touch of color. Nature’s 
bath, refreshing and invigorat- 
ing, demands no drastic 
cleansing aid. 


Your sxin is like a leaf. It 
has an outer and inner layer. 
It has pores that breathe and 
perspire, and cells that re- 
spond to the magic influence 
of heat and light. Are you 
keeping it clean in a natural 
manner, or are you subjecting 
it to the harmful effect of 


irritating color pigments and 
cheap perfumes so often found 
in impure soaps? To clean 
the pores, lather should be as 
mild as Nature's raindrops. 


Men and women who know 
that thorough cleanliness is the 
first great step to bodily health 
use Fairy Soap. To them it 
means American white cleanli- 
ness. They know it to be soap 
in its purest form. They find 
proof of purity in the fact 
that it is the whitest soap in the 
world. They revel in its gentle, 
pore-penetrating lather. They 


Cleansing 


know that after its use they 
are really clean. 


Your skin is like a leaf. 
Treat itas such. Simple clean- 
liness will do far more for it 
than artificial cleanliness. The 
fashion of white cleanliness is 
rapidly spreading among 
really clean and healthy 
people the world over. 


Wherever it appears, in 
toilet or bath, Fairy Soap is a 
graceful compliment to the 
household and to the user. 


trae nk FAIRBANK company} 


The Whitest Soap In the World— Soap In Its Purest Form 





The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
65 Broadway, New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


best, we use FAIRY SOAP exclusively. 
Very truly yours, 





EVERARD BATHS 


ENTIRELY REMODELEL end REBUILT 


28 W. 28th Street, New York 


The Turkish Bath represents bathing in its most scientific and 
hygienic form. It is a ‘‘health’’ bath that cleanses and invigorates 
and its basic principle is to make the pores of the skin absolutely clean 

EVERARD BATHS have won country-wide indorsement of 
physicians and individuals because the facilities offered are up to date | 
and unexcelled. In keeping with our policy to have nothing bul the 


EVERARD BATHS 


ae 


Manager. 








FAIRY SOAP 


HELPS THE BODY BREATHE 
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The Round Green Box 


Pour la Beaute des Dames 


N the dressing-tables of beautiful women it is 

found, the round, emerald-colored box, with the 
quaint old French lettering — Bourjois’ i) 
Poudre Java.* Simple, modest, inexpensive, it holds 
its place year after year, because it enhances the 
beauty of the woman who uses it. Yet her complex- 
ion never reveals the slightest suggestion that it owes 
anything to the emerald-colored box, Poudre Java, 
Pour la Beauté des Dames. 


ASHES OF ROSES* ROUGE 
is a delicate rouge that coaxes color to the cheek that 
is too pale. Properly used it becomes difficult to de- 
tect from the glowing color of health. Both Java and 
Ashes of Roses are included in the twelve leading 
preparations found in the Bourjois Cabinet Assort- 
ment at progressive dealers. For the woman who pre- 
fers a lighter rouge, we suggest Rouge Mandarine. * 


poursois, J A\/A race powper 


CA compliment to your Complexion 
















A. BOURJOIS & CO., INC 
PARIS 314 West 34th Street NEW YORK 
Enclosed find toe for samples of Bourjois’ “Java” Face 
, } Powder and Bourjois’ ** Ashes of Roses’ Rouge. 

i Sobre reac f White Naturelle [J Rose [] Rachel [) 
[ae Name a a ee 

Address___ sieiaiiat seers 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. | City— -——-——-- —C 








































Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 


Aske your dealer to show them 


Sold e' 
iacgosecs 10% pécket 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


Read This! Your YO, 
Tells the Story 


Good health, good looks, and a good 
figure are your birthright; check your 
progress to these desirable qualities 
through a daily weigh—in your home 
—without clothes with a 
HEALTH-O-METER 
“The Pilot of Health” 
Authorities say ‘“‘Watech your 








. THE BEST OIL NONE TOO QoOD 
For phonographs, A. a machines, typewriters, 
guns und all delicate cnchines, Nyoil;is the 
pafest and most highly - oe lubricant. Colors 
less, has no odor, will 


= wor get raneid. Big 
bottle 26e 2c laste, a long time, NYOIY, 
u ry 
ae ae or Ww rite . Aid 6 


im. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. CLEANS = = POLISH 



































The remarkable waterproof % : 


properties of Delica- Brow were 
strikingly demonstrated by 
Miss DuPont in the filming 










of FOOLISH WIVES, Uni- weight!" It is your definite guide to 4 } 
versal’s Million Dollar Pic- physical perfection. Simply step on E 
ture. Because this wonderful liquid eye-lash and the Health-O-Meter and read your ‘f 











brow dressing is rainproof, tearproof and perspira- weight. Stop guessing—know! Thou- § 
tion proof it cannot run or smear and the fascinat- vegan Ente Cieteene =a . ars 
ing auty of Miss DuPont’s eyes, with their | ssful dally use ur special 10 day 
trial offer enables you to see, try_ and 
perfectly arched brows and glorious lashes was pre- examine one at our expense. Write 







served unimpaired through the drenching rain. for full details now. 


| Continental Scale Work 
Send Now for Sample of | [ Dept. S. 2124 W. 2let Place, Chicago 


Delica-Brow Liquid ie. owas 
Eye-Lash and Brow Dressing ~ She Knows 


Send direct to Delica Laboratories, Inc., 



















3933 Broadway, Chicago, | 
only 25c, for a generous sample (2 weeks supply) of this indis- | 
pensable aid to beauty with bone handle brush. Specify black or | 
} 
| 








brown. Large package, $1.00, postpaid, or at all leading drug and 
department stores and beauty parlors. Money back if not de- 
lighted. Be sure to get the genuine DELICA-BROW—the original 
liquid preparation 


DELICA LABORATORIES, Inc. 2 
noe eed pees “10 DAYFREE TRIAL OFFER 


WEIGHS UP 
TO 250 LBs. 
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servants drifted off, one by one: a shop 
where almond- flavored shaved ice was 
sold claimed a pair, a giggle announced 
that a maid had strayed into a thicket 
where a deeper voice announced that she 
was awaited. Soon Wells and the girl were 
alone in an ever-increasing pack of bodies, 

Artisans from neighboring villages, with 
their short kimonos marked on the back 
with the sign of their class or, if servants, 
the names of their employers; farmers 
with great roughly-woven straw hats in 
hand and bags of vegetables to be 
munched, raw, between such delicacies as 
hampen or shredded shrimp; all wandered 
noisily down the narrow street and 
toward the outskirts of the village. 
Venders cried their wares; ‘‘Na-a-be-ya 
ki-udo-o-o-on!” sonorously. Every shop 
was decked with its best, toys, cakes, 
clothing, clear to the Niomon, the great 
gate of the temple. The drinking shops, 
the gyu-ya, overflowed and _ patrons 
clamored at the panels for admittance, or, 
failing in that, sake handed through the 
slit for immediate enjoyment. Paper 
placards swung out over the street, from 
eating-houses came the smell of bad sake 
and equally bad fish, the odor of cheap 
cigarettes. The hiss ‘of the boiling pans 
could be clearly heard. Maid-servants, 
ugly of face and rusty-kimonoed, rushed 
into the street with squat bottles of sake, 
laughing, chattering— 

As yet there was no moon, and the 
night was black overhead. But there was 
plenty of light in the street, for many 
lanterns were lit and hung outside. The 
townspeople joined the  carnivalesque 
throng, many young men dressed in female 
attire and giggling femininely, some in 
white duck like the police; women wore 
silken shawls as the Mexican wears his 
serape, the workers from the fields about 
the village had come straight from the 
sowing of seed as lightly clad as in the 
working hours—bare-legged to the hips 
and bare-armed to the shoulders. 

Girls and women threaded the way with 
brightness, punctuating the dark blue of 
the men: ruby-colored robes, grays or 

warm browns or purples bound in by obis 
of turquoise, of blue and cardinal. Some 
few of the better class women had 

masked themselves by tying down over 
their cheeks the flexible brims of broad 
straw hats. The gayer costumes were 
the wings of the Giant Moth, sailing over 
a sea of blue. 

Before the shrine of the god of Journeys 
there was the sound as of a waterfall: the 
clapping of myriad hands before it, the 
falling of bushels of handfuls of rice and 
copper coins into the great chest opened 
before it to receive such offerings. 

Wells handed Ellen a gold coin. Their 
hands touched for a moment. She 
dropped the money into the coffer, while 
the priest clucked at the munificence 0 
Kayama-san. 

Now they were on the inner side of the 
street, close to the little newly-erected toy- 
booths. Ellen stopped: smiles at O’Saru, 
the honorable monkey. Wells must buy 
it for her, a little cotton monkey, with a 
blue head and crimson body, hugging 4 
bamboo rod. Under him was a bamboo 
spring; Wells pressed it and the honorable 
ran to the top of the rod. The man and 
girl smiled at each other. 

Wells saw Kobiki, the carpenter, and 
must show Ellen how the sawyers work in 
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Ber TER service from the tire manufacturer to the 
motorist must extend beyond the factory and through 
the dealer tc you. To complete the chain, reliable tires 
must be sold by reliable dealers, under conditions that 
are fair to all, and protect all. 


Hood Tire Dealers are carefully chosen. They work 
on a fair margin, and establish fair prices. You do not 
need to bargain with them. And we are always glad to 
have you compare Hood prices with prices on any other 
standard make. You pay no more for Hood Quality 


At the Sign of the HOOD Service Man 
in your Neighborhood 
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ECAUSE this skillfully? designed 
heel reenforeement adds to the 
charm of their ankles, millions of 
women have adopted “Onyx Pointex”’. 
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Japan, how they push the saw from them 
instead of pulling it to them as in 
America. He did not consider that she 
might think it strange if a casual traveler 
like Kayama would notice this—and 
there were the dolls. Thousands, each dif- 
ferent, each selling for a sen or two, their 
oval faces with shadowed oblique eyes all 
wistful of expression, for these are in 


“I had a Chinese doll when I was a child. 
Thank you, Kayama-san.” 

Laborers from the country, unaware 
that Kayama-san was in the streets, and, 
intoxicated by excitement so unaccus- 
tomed in their dreary days, unseeing of the 
insignia upon his kimono, brushed close. 

Ellen pressed nearer. 

They passed, with the major current 


gyu-ya at intervals, up the street and 


blots of light against the darker sky. 

Wells was excited. The stir, the 
bustle, the happiness about him were 
slowly warming him; all of the Eastern 
sounds and scents and languorous, sen- 
suous action— 

Unaware, Ellen was pushed even nearer 
tohim. He felt the warmth of her arm 
against him. 


THE blossoming trees at last. The 
blossoms had opened in the early even- 
ing and would die with the first breeze; 
blossoms like bits of cloud moon-tinted. 
Through the crevices in their paleness 
darted tinted lantern-light. 

Laughter, the soft, cadenced fall of 
water; geisha in gay garments odorous 
with the dead sweetness of ylang-ylang: 
one of them danced the introduction to 
the festival, while about her was chanted 
the song of the Coming Fruitful Year. 


a deep-bellied drum, the cries, distant and 
dim, of the venders— 

The press of bodies became intense. 
Wells, eyes upon the dancing girl, heart 
beating painfully, head aswirl with the 
beauty oft all, passed his arm about Ellen, 


upon his on the far side. 
fingers tense and move. 


a path cutting itself as if by magic before 
her. In and out she danced, swinging, 
swaying, her painted face with twin 
circles of red, like lacquer, immobile, her 
eyes downcast, her body only showing the 
ecstasy which moved her. 

The harmony snatched forth from the 
long strings of the samisen changed: the 


their way through the shadows and to the 
sun. Unmistakable. The 
more loudly. 

Selected from the geisha-house as the 
inost beautiful, lovely with the gauzy 
fragility of youth, a way was opened for 
er as she advanced. It did not close 


of blackness, with herself as the colored 
handle. 
her knees bent against the skirt of her 


trembling. 





imitation of brides, with hair elaborately | 
arranged in folds and volutes and ellipses. | 
“Tt will be my baby,” Ellen laughed. | 


which spewed away drippings into the | 


over the little camel-backed bridge into | 
a quarter so dark that the trees seemed | 


The jangle of samisens, the thrumming of | 


the better to protect her from the mass. | 
Unconsciously, she placed her hand | 
He felt the | () 


The dancer weaved nearer and nearer, | 


thythm of the wings of insects beating | 


drums beat | 


behind, but remained a fanwise stretch | 
She approached Wells, and as | 
kimono he could see that they were | 


“‘Aei! aei! aei!” chanted the chorus. She | ¢6 
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Whittall Rugs. 


F the richest and softest of colors, in harmonious 

shadings and blendings, patterned from rare 
Oriental rugs as beautiful as the rose windows of a 
cathedral, Whittall Rugs are such fine examples of 
the textile art in material and weave that they will 
give a lifetime’s service in the home, even though 
subject to unusually hard and severe treatment. 


Send for our illustrated book 


M. J. Whittall Associates, 160 Brussels St., Worcester, Mass. 
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Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 23, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 
Superb SS “EMPRESS of FRANCE” 
18481 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 
4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, ete. 
Clark Originated Round the World Cruises 


Clark’s 19th Cruise, February 3, 1923 


riz MEDITERRANEAN 


Sumptuous SS “EMPRSSS of SCOTLAND” 
25000 Gross ‘1'ons, Specially Chartered 
65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
19 days Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Italy, Greece,etc. 
Europe stop-overs allowed on both cruises. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, NewY ork. 
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| not know. 


was the bud for the picking of their lord, 
Kayama. It was the springtime. The 
buds were opening. In his lordly arto. 
gance he might honor the village by stoop. 
ing to pick the beauty of this flower 
which had been created for him alone, 
She, most-beautiful, would drag the hem 
of her kimono for him through the streets, 

Wells knew that this was allegory; he 
was not intended to pluck the flower at 
this festival: it was emblematic of the 
devotion due him. But this Ellen did 
The words were so simple, 
and the meaning behind them so appar- 
ent that she understood. Her fingers 


| curled about his. 


He dropped a piece of gold, the geisha 
swooped upon it with a flurry of wide 
sleeves and drapery, bowed, showed her 
teeth in a gleaming smile. The path 
closed behind her as she danced away. 

“I am glad you did not—” she gulped 
down the unspoken remainder. 


HY not? why not indeed? She was 
his wife. He was the master. The 
lord. And she—she did love him. He knew 
itnow. If she knew that he were white— 
he wouldn’t tell her, couldn’t explain now 
—this was no time for that. If, later, he 


| returned to America with her, if all went 
| well when he went first, she would forgive, 


since he loved her, and she him. 

And—why shouldn’t he live for him- 
self? From all that had happened, he 
believed (so he argued) that the men who 
are happiest are the men who succeed: 
the men whotrample. He had been kind 
and loving and grateful: what was his 
reward? Men do not get what they give. 
It was the hard, passionate man who was 
rewarded, not he who is tender, thought- 
ful, even unselfish. ‘‘Shikataga nai,” he 
muttered. It was written, fated. 

The air was hot. It seemed to hold 
him down; he felt a part of the throng, to 
share their impulses, their desires, their 
intoxication. 

Long, inhaled suckings of air in 
approval greeted the last movements of 
the geisha. Another took her place; the 
dance went on: the portrayal of the bare 
branches swept by rain, the budding of 
the tree, the encroaching ants and worms, 
the light of the sun and freshness of the 


| grass about the roots, the final blazing 
| into blossom. 


Spring was in the air. The crowd felt 
it, Wells realized it, Ellen sensed it—all 
ecstatic. All was shadowy, unreal. 

Why wait? The house was deserted, 
the servants gone. 

He seized her hand. 


**Ellen—O-Hana 


—let us return to the house. Now! Let 
us return to the house!” 
Ellen felt him trembling. Trembling 


is infectious, she began to tremble also. 

“Yes, yes, we will go to the house,” she 
agreed in a quick whisper, not knowing 
why she said it. 

Colored fire had been lighted, it flicted 
through the darkness of the now deserted 
street. The gleam of it lit up, like goblin- 
light, the beginnings of strange, dusky 
ways. Shadowy forms slipped into these 
narrow and winding distances, whispering 
voices, all unseen, inhabited them. 

The little booths were already closed. 
The owners were at the festival, had 
followed hard upon the clacking geta of 
the last purchasers. The babble became 
blurred, soft, blended into the night. 
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Neither looked at the other. One 
thought alone was paramount in Wells’ 
whirling brain. He was the lord. The 
lord does not ask nor demand. He offers 
a request and thereby confers a supreme 


be designated—She had not argued, had 
not quibbled (although—which he could 
not know, she had already regretted her 
swayed decision and moved silently with 
him because she could think of nothing 
to plead) and he saw in this acquiesence 
something beautifully touching. A superb 
plea of nature appealing passionately 
against man’s crucifixion of purity upon 
the cross of sophistication—he did not 
think of it in these words—he did not 
think—he was entirely beyond thinking. 
His latent mind worked thus, but actively 
he was moved out of himself, moved by 
every perfume: the perfume of her silken 
kimono, the perfume of the scented air; 
moved by the closeness of her slenderness. 
His face was aflame with intoxication. 

More than once he must shorten his 
steps to the shuffle of the Japanese. He 
heard her breath come quick, short, pain- 
fully. 

They repassed the highpitched foot- 
bridge linking the miniature islands of a 
garden, repassed the flagged path that 
half-circled a lotus-covered pond. He 
did not look at Ellen, but saw the white 
reflection in the water. Involuntarily he 
took her hand, and so they walked 
onward, at last mounting the winding 
path, shrub-bordered, that led to the 
house. 

Only one of the panels of the main room 
was open. They must pass close together 
through it. The hanging lamp had gone 
out, only the little lotus-lamp with its 
flickering taper in the rape-seed-oil burned 
unsteadily before the shrine. There was 
no sound within, no patter of feet nor 
muffled laughter. 


E could not see her face, could only 
mark its oval. Very slowly he took her 
hands. He who had been so full of subtle 
reasonings, who had so yearned for action, 
was silent and motionless as if chained. 
He heard the pounding of her heart. A 
great peace brooded in the ancient house. 
Wells drew her hands together and, 
very slowly, as if moved by a mechanism 
within him, placed his other hand upon 
her shoulder. 

The minutes passed. Neither spoke 
nor moved, except that once Ellen’s head 
raised—perhaps an inch, no more—so that 
each looked deep into the other’s eyes, 
Wells’ hand pressed against her shoulder. 
He started. Heard the whistle of a 
blind woman in the streets: a long, sweet 
call, plaintive, one long note first, then 
two short ones in another key. To wam 
the passers to take heed for her sake, since 
she can not see. 

Blind! oh more than blind! Here, here 
was his joy, his life and happiness. Take 
it—the bloom is soon gone from the fruit. 
take it. It is the Hour of the Brown Rat 
—the night is going— 

He had no time for subtle argument 
now. He knew only that, trembling 
his half-embrace, was the girl that he 
loved; that the night was sweet and made 
for rapture. “Ellen, Ellen, Ellen,” his 
heart whispered, reiterated like a litany. 
They stood together so. Ellen felt the 
tense heat of his hands, the jerking of his 
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breath. Was staggered by that which 
confronted her. ‘That which was inevi- 
table. And, yet, what could she say? 
He was her husband. Once words 
fluttered to her lips, unescaping. That 
Kayama-san should remember his promise 
as lord of the Thunder Gate. Died before 
they found birth. That she found the 
touch of his hands pleasant came near to 
nauseating her. She didn’t—no, she 
couldn’t—it wasn’t she who stood here in 
this silent room with its flickerings of light 
and the voices, so indistinct, like memory 
of an evildream, coming from the distance; 
it wasn’t she who thrilled to the touch of 
this Japanese, who had been so kind 
before— 

Had she drawn away, swayed either 
backward or forward, moved a finger, an 
eyelid, his arms would have been about 
her in a flash. 

Wells only knew that he wanted her. 
Wanted her close, all of the seductive 
beauty. To whisper that he loved her, 
against the glorious hair. To see her 
smile, to see her happy in his arms— 

That she stood there, so much at his 
mercy, so entirely at his command, her 
nerveless hands in his, awaiting his will 
sobered him. 

She had seemed so willing before. Had 
she been swept away by the beauty? 
enthralled by the magic of the passionate 
night? had he? He could not follow the 
train of his thought, if he was actually 
thinking. Processes went on, but were 
undirected, uncontrolled. He had acted 
instinctively before, and did so now. 

He wanted her none the less. What 
was the matter with him? She stood there 
by him. She was his. His wife. He 
wanted her more, far more. But not like 
= Never like this. Not bent to his 
Will-—— 

He could, said his racing mind, have 
her as Bob Wells. As a decent chap, his 
name as clean as his heart. Was his heart 
clean? He wondered. His name he’d 
force them to clean. Then—and only 














then— 


ERY slowly, reluctantly, his hand 

dropped from the silken shoulder, 
leaving, as remembrance, the silk bunched 
and rumpled. 

_“I—must—tell you,” he broke the long 
silence, groping for expression that came 
with such difficulty, “that I—want 
you—” he faltered, and she bowed her 
head again. As, so Wells remembered 
with distinctness, she had bowed it in 
the temple, before the eager-eyed priests. 
Did the hands in his tremble? 

“I want you to—go with me—to the 
foreign land, little wife,’ he said at last. 

He thought he heard her sigh gustily. 
Perhaps it was a wind in the trees. He 
was not sure. He was very glad that a 
torrent of rebuke did not flow from her, 
chiding him for—what she must have 
known. Then, so gently that he was half 
unaware of it, she released her hands 
from his and stepped back. 

He must say something. Something 
to relieve the tension which lingered. He 
wanted to be alone, and, in the same 
thought, wanted her with him still. 

“See, O-Hana,” he said in a bright, 
forced voice, “do you see the little light?” 

Her head turned, and Ellen glimpsed a 
twinkle which showed beyond the wall 
on the low hill. He saw the lovely 
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— State — $$$ —______— 
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It won't come off— 
not even in the water 


Mad Cap Rouge is ab- 
solutely waterproof. 
It is ideal for bathers. 
Water, wind, motor- 
ing, dancing will not 
takeaway itscharm- 
ing effects, as such 
elements will affect 
other rouges—It lasts 
as all day. Wherever you 
/ go or whatever you do, Mad 
Cap Rouge will not rub off. 
In the jar Mad Cap Rouge is orange. As 
soon as it touches the skin it changes to a 
natural healthy glow that deceives every- 


one. Blend it to suit any complexion. Not 
a grease or a liquid. 

Mad Cap Face Cream 
Another dainty Mad Cap necessity. A fluffy, 


delicate pink cream that appeals to the most 
exacting. Cleanses thoroughly and keeps the 
skin soft and velvety. Use it for sunburn or 
windburn. Cooling and healing. 


Local Dealers have Mad Cap Rouge and Face Cream 
If they cannot supply you, send us 75 cents 
each for rouge or face cream. We will ship 
di tely p 
Dealers—We have an attractive s 
offer to make on a trial order. 
us about it.—10M. 


KOLAR LABORATORIES 
6 So. SEELEY AVE.,CHICAGO, ILL, 
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IN TIME OF NEED the difference 


between ordinary safety pins and 


Clinton Safety Pins 
will clearly show itself. 


You want safety pins that will stand up 
under hard work wherever used—that 
are staunchly made, rust-proof and 
danger-proof. 


CLINTON SAFETY PINS give these 
advantages and in addition they have 
smooth, sharp points that will not mar 
the daintiest fabric; and the guarded 
coil stops the common habit of safety 
pins of running through and catching. 


Tell your notion dealer to show you the 
CLINTON—mounted only on yellow 
cards. 


sizes and three finishes—nickel, 
enamel and gold plate. 


Seven 


black 


Manufactured by 


OAKVILLE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Safety Pins, including Clinton, Damascus, 
Triumph and other well known brands. 
55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


Factory: Waterbury, Connecticut 
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Co-Lo 


keeps a secret, 


Outwit the passing years! Re- 
store the natural color, life and 
luster to your gray and faded 
hair in a manner nature ap- 
proves, with Co-Lo—a scientific 
process perfected by Prof. John 
H. Austin of Chicago, over 40 
years a hair and scalp specialist. 


Secrets of Co-Lo Success 


Co-Lo is a wonderful liquid. 
Clear, odorless, greaseless, Without 
lead or sulphur. Without sediment. 
Will not wash or rub off. Will not 
injure hair or scalp. Pleasing and 
simple to apply. Cannot be detect- 
ed like ordinary hair tints and 
dyes. Will not cause the hair to 
split or break off. 

Co-Lo Hair Restorer for every 
natural shade of hair—A6, for 
black and dark shades of brown; 
A7, for jet black hair, A8, for me- 
dium brown shades; A9, for light 
brown, drab and auburn shades. 


At All Drug & Dept. Stores 


Send for Special Trial 
Bottle of Co-Lo 


Tel) exaé shade of hair; enclose 10 cents 
for postage and packing. Write today! 
PROF. JOHN H. AUSTIN 
201 Hamburger Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal, 




















profile, and a gleam upon her face like a 
single drop of light. 

“There was—once—a miracle there.” 
His voice was uneven, but stronger. ‘““The 
Fourth Lesser Daemon was caught in the 
sacred tree. Entangled, doubtless through 
the mercy of the gods, or he would have 
accomplished much mischief.” Wells 
spoke very rapidly. ‘‘A boy saw it, and 
thought it was a kite. He fetched a 
priest, who, of course, knew better. So 





a shrine was built, and a hermit paid to | 


pray there day and night. He, and you, 


and I, and the blind woman in the street, | 


are the only ones who are not at the 
festival. And so, whoever is ill, or has 
bowlegged children, goes there and is 
cured. For pay. The money paid the 
hermit was well laid out.” 

Then, in a confident voice: 
O-Hana. Good-night, child.” 

When he was alone, Wells stepped to 
Kaminart’s corner: the hideous visage was 
friendly; he wondered that he had feared 
itonce. “I make a vow,” he said, falling 
into the accustomed Japanese. ‘To you, 
since you have witnessed this deviltry of 
mine. ‘There is a knife between my wife 
and myself, until—” he felt he spoke 
foolishly, insanely, to this image, but must 
add, in English: “I love her, old boy. 
But, if you want that vow fulfilled, keep 
her away from me. Otherwise—some 
day—I may not be decent enough—”’ 

He left the thought unfinished, stretched 
out upon the matting and was soon 
asleep. Old Hisu, returning late, entered 
the room softly and lit the night lamp, 
marveling that it had burned itself out. 
She adjusted the quilted silk about Wells, 
kneeling to do so. ‘Then she saw, where 
it had dropped when Ellen had bowed her 
head, a curved comb of unmistakable 
design. 

oh?” she mumbled as she stepped 
softly back into the hall. “What did I 
say! knew Kayama’s way would be 
the way of his father.” She chuckled to 
herself as she felt her way down the three 
steps into the storage room, and (since 
the new mistress did not measure the 
inches in the bottle as yet) poured herself 
a cup of fiery liquid before going to her 
mat and quilts in the kitchen. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“Tt is late, 





“Pay-Day Dice 


(Continued from page 15) 


means us gits ten dollahs fo’ ridin’ a ol 
hoss bareback, ev’ry day?” 

“What I said.” 

“Sounds grand. Sho’ all right wid me 
an’ Demmy.” 

“Get your clothes off and get into a 
prop robe and go to it. Each one of you 
carries one of these long guns. Wave it 
when you gallop.” 

Twenty minutes later while the camera 
diaphragms were pinched to a sunset ex- 
posure Demmy and the Wildcat joined a 
cavalcade waiting under a row of waving 
palm trees for the signal that would start 
the surprise attack upon a caravan whose 
chieftain held in durance vile the pearl- 

draped person of Viola Flannagan. 
he signal came, and while the cameras 
cranked twelve, from their hiding place 
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the Wildcat and Demmy galloped straight 
toward the tents of the caravan, across 
the burning sands. 

Midway of the race the Wildcat yelled 
loudly at Demmy: “Doggone dis bare-ab 
stuff! Neveh rid me such a sharp hoss! 
Gits myself cut into twins does he keep 
jumpin’ !” 

Demmy, crouched like an ape, saved 
his strength. for clinging purposes and 
attempted no reply. He rode for a ten- 
dollar goal, praying the while for life 
enough to let him spend the money after 
the race had been run. 

When the negatives of the desert stuff 
reached the projecting room, standing out 
distinctly in the foreground were the 
Wildcat and Demmy. In spite of their 
makeup and their guns and the long 
flowing robes, the Arab effect was lost in 
the sea of normal characteristics dis- 
played by the pair and it was then that 
the director, being mentally ambidex- 
trous, sensed the ludicrous element in 
the film and switched it to a comedy 
feature. He singled out the two riders 
next day and addressed to them a state- 
ment of his desires: “I want you two boys 
in some singles and some stills back on the 
lot. We'll shoot them right away. Go 
over and get into my car.” 

In the director’s car the Wildcat and 
Demmy were forthwith hauled to the 
company’s stage on the Hollywood lot 
where they invested fourteen hours of 
their time before they came to a break 
in the work. Young Ross Davis had lost 
a man or two midway of another film and 
having made one bad bet on the present 
production he was resolved to take no 
chances on the personnel of this comedy 
revision of the Viola Flannagan super- 
feature. 

Shooting a final scene at nine o'clock 


on Saturday morning, the Wildcat was | 


held on the lot until these latest negatives 
could be developed. Never for a moment 
did he or Demmy escape the watchful eyes 
of the man responsible for the production. 

“Trail along with me, son.” 

“Cap’n, yessuh!” 

The Wildcat felt that he was on the 
verge of prosperity and ease, and until the 
early afternoon, when word came from the 
projecting room that one of the important 
climaxes would have to be shot again, he 
trailed along. “Just like bein’ in jail,” 
he reflected when temporary freedom was 
again denied him. ‘‘Wisht I could see 
ol’ Demmy an’ dat doggone mascot goat!” 


IV 


ATER inthe afternoon, when pay-day 
hung on the knife edge of probability, 
the Wildcat, still under the watchful eye 
of Ross Davis, was spotted in the front 
seat of the director’s car beside the driver. 
In the rear seat, carrying a leather pouch, 
was the company paymaster. Half an 
hour later the party had started from the 
downtown source of the cash back to the 
lot where the pay-craving performers 
awaited their reward for work performed. 
_Midway of the ride the Wildcat braced 
himself and uttered a reiteration of his 
former inquiry, dwelling heavily on his 
hunger for real money. 

“Cash don’t do you any good,” the 
director returned. ‘Probably won’t last 
you over an hour when you get it. What 
do you figure on doing with what you have 
coming to you?” 
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Cruises to the 
5 Continent 


“The Best 
in Travel’ 


“The Best 


in Travel’ 





2 Cruises Round-the-World 


The two greatest travel opportunities ever offered the American 
traveler. Sailing, over carefully planned routes on palatial ships 


With exact and lon}-standing, knowledge of the requirements and 
ideals of American travelers we have carefully planned these two 
phenomenal Round-the-World Cruises to make them the preatest 
travel opportunities ever offered 
Americans. The routes are com- 
prehensive, the schedules are 
generous. The new oilburnin3, 





Both of these Cruises 
are particularly attract- 


ive to residents of Cali- liners bo os “Resolute” and S.S. 
fornia because they sail “Volendam” are the most desir- 
westward, reachin}, San able ships for such Cruises. In 
Francisco before cross- fact they are the only Round- 
ing, to Hawaii and the the-World Cruise ships chartered 


Far East. Those who 
desire may join either 
one of these Cruises at 


in 1922-23, built and equipped 
for navigation in both temperate 


San Francisco. Ask and tropical waters. Sailing, from 
for complete details of New York January 9 and 16, 1923. 
this arranZement. Rates $1050 upwards— New York 


to New York. Illustrated Booklet 
will be sent upon request 











Mediterranean Cruise 


65 superb days on the S.S. “Rotterdam” a favorite trans-Atlantic 
liner. One of the steadiest ships afloat—surpassin3, any other 
ship chartered for a Mediterranean Cruise in her arranjements 
for debarkation. A_perfectly-planned route and a conveniently 
arranged schedule. Includes the Azores, Spain, Madeira, Naples, 
Athens, Constantinople, Exypt, the Holy Land, Nice, Monte Carlo 
and Boulogne with optional trips to the Alhambra, Morocco, Rome, 
Paris, London and other points of interest besides Zenerous inclu- 
ded shore excursions at the various ports of call. Get the Booklet 
for complete itinerary and other information. Rates $625 upwards 
—New York to New York. Sailing, February 10, 1923 


tI 





Rio Centennial Cruise 

(including, the West Indies) 
Only 45 days from New York to New York. Sailin}, Feb. 3, 1923. 
A triple combination of delightful Cruisin3, including, Panama- 
West Indies-South America, besides permittin}, ample stay at the 
brilliant Brazilian Exposition commemoratin?, the Centennial of the 
Independence of that Country. Visiting, Havana, San Juan, Porto 
Rico, Barbados, Martinique, Virgin Islands, Venezuela, Trinidad, 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Bahia, Panama and Colon. S.S. “Reliance” 


Rates $750 upwards, 
New York to New 
York, with included 
shore excursions and 
daily admissions to the 
Exposition. Booklet on 
request 





Write for the Booklets you desire 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


657 Market St., San Francisco 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles Boston 


Paris London 
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The Grand Old Man 
. of cAmerican fiction ! 



























































APPY’S in book form 

at last!—the same 

old Cappy who swears “by 
the holy pink-toed proph- 


et”? and never misses a 
| bet. So famous has he be- | 
i come that lots of people | 
| forget he was born in a 
fountain pen! He’s the 
best-known character re- 
cent fiction has produced. 
If you wanta book that you'll still 
be enjoying and lending in years to 


come —send to the nearest 
bookstore Today for: 


ar PY 


mt KD 
| RETIRES | 


By 
Peter B. 
Kyne 


California’s most 
famous author 


Wherever Books Are Sold 
Price $2.00 


Goons Book @rporation 


19 West 40th Street New York 
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“Cap'n suh, I aims to exercise my teeth, 
eatin’ myself blue in de face fo’ de fust 
thing. Dem mebbe I ’cumulates me a 
| bottle of gin. Sho’ tired out.” 
| “Chances are you'll ace into a crap 
| game and shoot the works.” 
| “Kaint do dat does dey know me. I 
| shines wid de clickers—been shinin’ eveh 
| since my uncle learned me how to side- 

track de dooce, trey an’ twelve.” 
| Mr. Ross Davis’ casual interest quick- 
| ened instantly to the point where an 
| immediate demonstration of this unusual 
| technique was demanded. “‘Let’s see 

some of this fancy stuff.” 

“Kaint shoot nuthin’ widout ammo- 
| nition. Neveh seed me no bones yit whut 
| wuz good at dis makin’ believe. Mebbe 
| could you boon me wid mah wages now 
| de clickers might prowl middlin’ right.” 
| The director turned to the paymaster 
| beside him. “This boy has five days 
| coming to him. Give it to him and let’s 
| see him go.” 

The paymaster opened the leather 
| pouch which he was guarding and 
extracted therefrom a package of ten- 
dollar bills from which he counted five. 
He handed the money to the Wildcat. 
‘‘Here’s what’s coming to you.” 

“Cap’n, yessuh! Cash, I’se sho’ glad 
to meet you!” The Wildcat twisted 

| round in the front seat of the car and 
extended his hand for the money that was 
coming to him. Then, from his left shoe 
he fished out his pet and pussonal clickers. 
“You craves to see ’em pufform right 
now?” he asked. 

“Now or never. Roll ’em.” 
the director who spoke. 

“Cap’n, yessuh!” And then, instead 
of shooting the ten-cent bet that his 
audience expected he crumpled the fifty 
dollars into a ball and dropped it on the 
floor of the car. “Shoots fifty. Fade 
me, white folks, an’ repent.’ 

Ross Davis, up against the unexpected, 
acted with the snap judgment which was 
one of his most expensive characteristics. 
Without batting an eye he reached for 
his roll and faded the bet. ‘Roll ’em. 
You’re covered.” 

Over his shoulder the Wildcat glanced 
at the speedometer needle of the speeding 
car. ‘Fifty mile babies, work yo’ way!” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


It was 


double yo’ speed!” 

The director, with his own roll shy of 
the amount needed, reached an informal 
hand into the leather pouch between the 
paymaster’s feet. “It’s all right, Al,” he 
said. ‘“‘Let me have some wild money.” 

The Wildcat’s hundred was faded with 
payroll cash. 

“‘Pay-day dice, meet yo’ mates. You 
knows yo’ director. On de trail wid de 
burglar side up! Whuf!—an’ dey Sez 
Six- ace! Dat’s two hund’ed, an’ still it 
rambles.” 

Ross Davis, enjoying a few bone-head 


crumpled it into a ball. He pitched the 
ball for a strike to a position beside the 
stake on the floor of the car. “That’s a 
| two spot,” he said, and now the kindly 
quality of his normal voice was drowned 
| in a feverish overtone. “Roll ’em and 








| wreck your luck!” 


RSE a, yp an eae 


notions about the law of probability, | 
counted out two hundred dollars and 








She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the 
trouble of diet or exercise. She 
found a_ better way, which aids the 
digestive organs to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 








She used Marmola Prescription Tab« 
lets, which are made from the famous 
Marmola prescription. They aid the 
digestive system to obtain the full 
nutriment of food. They will allow you 
to eat many kinds of food without the 
necessity of dieting or exercising. 

Thousands have found that Mar- jj 
mola Prescription Tablets give com- 
plete relief from obesity. And when 
the accumulation of fat is checked, 
reduction to normal, healthy weight 
soon follows. 


All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
abox. Ask your druggist for them, or order 
direct and they will sent in plain wrap- §f 
per, postpaid. 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
233 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 

















He slid the dice along the ends of his | 


fingers. ‘‘Picture babies, show me Lady 
Luck! Wham!—an’ dey reads e-o-leven! | 
Lets it lay. Fade me, white folks, an’ 


Cuticura Soap 
—The Safety Razor— 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 20ap 25c. 

















Valuable Rewards 


For Your Spare Time 


Send for Suncet’s new Gift Catalogue, 
which will be ready soon. It is full of 
interesting and valuable offers—house- 
hold conveniences, electrical utilities, 
guns, cameras, radio apparatus—32 
pages crammed full of opportunities. 
Send a postcard to 


SUNSET <<< § 
‘ 


460 Fourth St. San Francisco 
























Bina is safe and happy 
in a Rock-A-Bye Swing 
34. It cannot twist 
ah and baby cannot 
fall out. White swing an 
stand re-inforced with 
steel. Place it anywhere 
and baby is satisfied. At 
dealers or by express. S 
for Nursery Specialties ou 


Perfection Mfg. C 
W. Leffingwell, ST. LOUIS, Ang 
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The Wildcat, breathing hotly upon the 
twin cubes, sought to inspire them with 
a whispered phrase of encouragement. 
“Ham-bone babies, drip yo’ money soup! 
Pay-day freckles on yo’ face! Wham! 
An’ us sees—de twelve cash apostles wid 
one A. W. O. Lovely! Dat’s ’leven f’m 
heaven!” 

Using the next two seconds subsequent 
to this latest victory in making a quick 
survey of his opponent’s countenance, the 
Wildcat found enough stubborn deter- 
mination thereon to justify an attempt at 
a still higher stake. He declared him- 
self. ‘Dat’s fo’ hundred an’ [ lets it lay. 
Shoots de crop!” 

“Damn!” Under his breath the direc- 
tor expressed his opinion of his own 
foolishness. He reached again into the 
pay-day pouch and presently a mate to 
the Wildcat’s four hundred had been 
counted out. 

The driver of the car, torn between 
curiosity and duty, slowed down to a five- 
mile rate so that he might safely devote 
some of his time to watching the slaughter. 

“Roll ’em! You're faded. Nobody 
ever made four straight passes in an 
automobile. If you do it’s a hearse. 
When I drag it back this time you walk.” 

“Cap’n, yessuh,” and then to the dice 
the wildcat addressed his plea. “Barb 
hooks, fang yo’ fish! Pay-day buglers, 
sound de pay-day rag! Whuf!—an’ dey 
reveals six an’ a solo!”’ 

At this stage of the killing, uncertain 
as to how far his little playmate might 
follow along, craving to quit while the 
quitting was good and yet afraid of what 
the white man might do :f he dragged out, 
the Wildcat pulled down all but one 
hundred dollars of his winnings and 
thereafter, except for one unfortunate 
pass whose perfection was all gummed up 
by an uneven place in the street surface, 
the reaper cut his way into the harvest of 
long green almost as rapidly as the cash 
could be counted out. 


T was five o’clock when the party ar- 

rived at the lot where the members of 
the company were awaiting the pay- 
master. As soon as the car stopped the 
Wildcat alighted and immediately there- 
after he sneaked round the corner of the 
building behind which Demmy had 
tethered the mascot goat. He saw Demmy 
milling with the rest of the crowd and he 
waved at him, but the diminutive bru- 
nette failed to get the signal. 

“Demmy’s mind, at the moment, was 
receptive to but one thing and that one 
was the expected summons from the pay- 
master. 

Ten minutes later, dragging along in an 
abject shuffle inspired by utter hopeless- 
ness, he came round the corner of the 
building and encountered the Wildcat, 
who, just then, was busy giving Lily a 
lecture on the curse of great wealth. 
“Heah you is, goat, happy wid grass an’ 
when I stakes you to a fo’ bit seegar you 
tries to swallow de whole thing widout 
chewin’ it none. Dat shows yo’ hog 
blood. Den whut happens? You likes 
to choke to death. Come ’long heah befo’ 
I knocks you loose f’m livin’—heah’s ol’ 
Demmy. Now us travels!” 

Demmy cut in with a statement. “Us 
don’t travel none ’til dat white man gits 
back wid de pay-day money.” 

“Whut white man?” 








—— 


Francisco. 





Write for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the 
name of every prospective trav- 
eler to Honolulu. If you are 
considering a trip there, send the 
information blank now—no 
matter when you intend to go. 
You wll receive full informa- 
tion about the new U.S.Govern- 
ment ships. They are your ships 
—learn about them. Send the 
blank today. 


Information Section 1937 


To Honolulu 


A new Service on 
U. S.Government Ships 


| OW you can go from Los Angeles direct to Hawaii, 
o Paradise of the Pacific, 
below and learn about the U. S. Government passenger ships 
that have been refitted from stem to stern for this new service. 
} They are among the finest afloat. 


Send the information blank 


Hawaii, land of everlasting summer, of gorgeous sunsets, 
of green delicious seas, is now just a few luxurious sunlit days 
from Los Angeles. ‘The Government ships in this new ser- 
4 : vice, the City of Honolulu and the City of Los Angeles, are 
aN operated by the Los Angeles Steamship Company, known 
for its exceptional service between Los Angeles and San 
If you have made up your mind to spend days 

riding the surf at Waikiki, tramping Hawaii’s incomparable 
i mountain trails, motoring over perfect roads, mingling in the 
teeming, fascinating, polygot life of Honolulu, don’t fail to 
investigate this new direct service. 








Information Section 





INFORMATION BLANK 


To U. S. Shipping Board 
Washington, D. C. 








Business or Profession 


Street No. or R. F. D. 





Town 


L. A. 1937 
Please send without obligation information regarding 
U. S. Government ships which go to Honolulu. 1 would 
travel Ist class LJ, 2d (1, 3d 
If I go date will be about 
My Name 








a 4 
For information regarding reservations, address 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 


517 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
685 Market Street, 
Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Washington, D. C. 


San Francisco 
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‘Dont Blame + 
| Tireless Little Feet 


Busily they hurry 
along, careless of 
wear on floors. 
And you need not 
restrain their en- 
thusiasm — if you 
protect your floors 
with Liquid 
Granite. 


This wonderful 
varnish has hon- 
estly won its title 
“The world’s most 
durable floor var- 


iE 

It enhances the 
natural beauty of 
the wood and 
preserves it un- 
marred by the 
roughest daily 
wear. 


Liquid Granite will 
beautify and protect 
your floors with a 
smooth, durable sur- 
face that lasts season 
after season. 


Manufactured by the 
makers of 
Luxeberry Enamel. 
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“Pay-day man. Us waitin’ fo’ hours 
an’ all de pay us gits is him ’splainin’ dat 
de banks is shut til Monday. Chances is 
by Monday dat boy kaint be found wid 
bloodhounds. Don’t aim to start no 
ruckus wid no white folks, Wilecat, but it 
looks like Ol? Man Trouble sho’ bust 
hisse If today.” 

“Fo’git yo’ mum’lin’ an’ tie dat string 
round Lily’s neck. Us hits de road an’ 
hits it now.” 

‘Aint tyin’ no 
nuthin’ 
cash wages. 

“Git dem hind legs workin’, Demmy, 
befo’ I mak: s dis goat eat you. Dat 


string. Aint doin’ 
aims to stay heah ’til us gits de 


’ 


white man don’t mean nuthin’ to us, 
Only pay-day you gits is whut dese pay- 
day dice brung in. Boy craved action 
an’ got it.” 

“Whut boy you mean?” 

“Pay-day boy. Who owns de dice, I 
ax you? All de pay-day money is in my 
pockets—’stid of fifty dollahs you gits 
yo’ half of whut de pay-day dice drug in. 
Goin’ on three thousan’ dollahs. You 
tells me dey wuz money in de movies—us 
broadcasts de flop-eared worl’ dey is, so 
long as de dice keeps movin’. Ol’ direc- 
tor mebbe kin shoot de picture but us 
shoots dese pay-day dice. Git goin’, us 
craves gin.” 


Watch fo: the next story in this series—the Wildcat at his funniest on ‘‘the lot’’ 


at Hollywood. 


—The Editors. 





Fifty Pongs 


(Continued 


the water rose; the last bubble wavered 
to the surface and was then compressed 
against the roof of steel. The smuggled 
men of Pearl River, all their endurance 
passed, had found peace for their reward. 

Starboard Light, smiling in his dreams 
of Enid and a home upon an even keel, 
suddenly awakened to a knowledge that 
the even keel of the last two weeks had 
changed to humpiness. He awoke and 
listened to the battering of the sea, and 
felt the ship deeper in the water. The 
engineer had released the men, then, and 
filled the tanks. Their luck stuck to 
them; he could not have had much time. 
Starboard Light turned over and slept. 

\t four o'clock Starboard Light took 
the watch, saw that the filling of the tanks 
and the time thereof had been duly logged, 
and felt good. As the second went off the 
bridge he mentioned that the Chief 
seemed to have the same trouble that had 
made the second engineer land at Towns- 
ville, and that they had had to put him to 
sleep with morphia. Then Starboard 
Light broke into a cold sweat, asked the 
man he was relieving to stand by for a 
minute or two, and ran to wake the Chief 
Engineer. ‘Ten minutes later he knew 
that the smuggled men were forever 
accounted for, and at that he staggered 
back to the bridge, afraid to cry out, but 
calling to his own soul that he was a 
murderer. 

So he fared down the coast, across the 
lumpy seas, with horror, fear and despair 
raging in his soul, calling out to his 
cozily sleeping conscience to scourge him 
—conscience which is remorse, widest 
awake in the fear of detection—and suf- 
fering the ineffable agony of crying over 
spilled milk. 

There could be no peace ahead. Sooner 
or later the tanks must be pumped out; a 
heavy cargo might be theirs at Sidney, 
and water ballast aft unnecessary. A 
collision at any moment might strain a 
plate or buckle an angle-iron in the tank. 
‘Then repairs, that lifted manhole, inquiry, 
and some traitor arising where most un- 
expected, then detection and punishment. 

And, if it never came, always the fear of 
it to whip conscience into agony; always 
the knowledge, as he directed the ship 
through her trackless paths, that he 
steered the hidden dead; always the 
memory that, deep in the bowels of the 





of Ho Nam 


jrom page 7) 


Star of Torres were the bodies of the fifty 
adventurers of Ho Nam. 

The sun rose foggily at his left hand, 
the sea-mist curled low upon the water 
and flattened the waves; the day was as 
haggard as the man. What could be 

one? To bear it even to the detection 

of the breaking strain; to cold-bloodedly 
determine to brazen it out and deny 
everything; prosecute for slander any 
white man who squealed; to sandbag and 
dump overboard any coolie who told the 
truth to implicate him? He could not 
bring himself to such things; this terrible 
affair had been involuntary. But neither 
could he bring himself to forget the horror 
of the death of the fifty men in their iron 
grave. For he had an imagination; which 
is to have a conscience. 

To do nothing, and to hope; that was 
the game. Yet he could not bear this 
horror alone. He must keep the horror 
to himself; but he could not be alone with 
the ghosts of the fifty men. He must see 
Enid, talk to her about their plans, her- 
self, of anything to drive away the memory 
of the accident that began in crime. 

A flat island came sprawling out of the 
mist a mile ahead, a long whale-back of 
rock, with the sea mist curling above it. 
Guthrie looked at the compass and saw 
that the coolie steersman had let the ship 
off her course. Professional habit made 
him forget his ghosts for a moment; he 
gave a curt order, “Port a little.” 

Then he ran down the bridge com- 
panion, entered the chart-room and 
hurriedly glanced at the chart. As he 
walked to the bridge companion his 
ghosts came back to him. The agonized 
man, feeling like a convict in the con- 
demned cell, anxiously looked along the 
run of white decks and staterooms and 
thought of Enid. He saw her leave her 
cabin fully dressed at this early hour, run 
aft to a stateroom, five doors removed, 
and tap upon the door. Guthrie drew 
back into the chart-room; but immedi- 
ately looked out cautiously again. 

And he saw Howarth, the waster pas- 
senger from Samarai, come from his state- 
room, also dressed for the day, and as if 
the meeting were by appointment. ‘Ihe 
loving, desperate wretch from the chart- 
room, saw them kiss and go aft together, 
Enid clinging to Howarth’s arm and 
looking up at him adoringly. 
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Feeling utterly abandoned, Guthrie ran 
up the bridge companion, saw the whale- 
backed rock near and the ship falling 
away toward it. 

“Port a little,” he said, and then in a 
flash he saw how to lay his company of 
ghosts. ‘The way on her would take the 
Star of Torres half on to the rock, she 
would break her back, and the after-part 
would slide into deep water. 

“Starboard y’r helm—starboard.”’ 

The Chinese steersman, without imagi- 
nation or appreciation of danger, spun the 
wheel over; Starboard Light Guthrie— 
mad with his own deed, his fifty hidden 
ghosts and the memory of the treachery of 
her for whom his criminal error had been 
chanced, braced himself involuntarily, 
waiting for the shock. 

It came in a rending of metal, a sick- 
ening impact, then a sudden stoppage of 
motion and the entrance of the sea. But 
the way carried her far enough to save the 
after-part from sinking; the ship, forward 
by the bridge, passed over the rock, broke 
of like a snapped carrot and sank in deep 
water. A jagged rock ripped the port- 
side of the ship wide open; where the 
after-tank had been there was a tunnel, 
and from it floated bodies of men once of 
Ho Nam, adventurers of the Blessed Isles. 
At that sight Starboard Light, thrown 
into the water by the shock, but swim- 
ming vigorously, cried out loudly, threw 
up his hands and sank like a stone. 


“He loved me, too,” said Enid, the 
Surf Girl, as she read the newspaper 
appreciation of the noble seaman who, 
finding his fault of navigation, had given 
his life in expiation of the error that had 
lost the Star of Torres. 

Then Enid cried a little, and ’phoned to 
Howarth, the waster of Samarai. 





The Kangaroo 
Sizes Us Up 


(Continued from page 11) 


“culture,” spread out very thin over a 
very large area. The other was an Irish- 
Canadian who had adopted the States 
and was always ready for a scrap on their 
behalf. All unconsciously, this girl made 
me realize the comprehensive bigness of 


America and what she has done for the | 


stranger within her gates. She is surely 
One Wonderful Stepmother. She takes 
to her broad bosom any kind of a foreign 
specimen, finds a home and work for him 
somewhere. She does not love the for- 
eigner or fuss over him but she lets him 
have a fair chance of fitting himself into 
her marvelous framework. It’s up to 
him! 

i here are two notable exceptions to this 
open-armed attitude of the U.S.A. She 
emphatically does not like the English- 
man or the Jap. Coldness and derision 
are their portion. 

[ don’t know yet what the Jap has done 
to hurt America’s feelings—unless it was 
to multiply in indecently large numbers. 
But the English settler’s unpopularity is 
often due to his own rigidity of mind. 
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Do oatmeals differ 


as widely as flowers? 
y= wouldn’t phone your florist and say: ‘Send me 


a dozen flowers. 

Yet that is almost the same as asking your grocer 
to send you “‘a package of oats.’’ There is as much 
difference between different brands of oats as between 
daisies and roses. 

Just as roses smell sweetest, so there is one oatmeal 
that stands first in tempting aroma: that one is H-O 
(Hornby’s Oats). 

Slow toasting in the old-fashioned way over coal 
fires makes H-O golden brown in color and gives that 
delicious H-O aroma and flavor, and— 

Steam-cooking under high pressure breaks down the 
BUFFALO. N.Y. AND ~— cells and dextrinizes the starch, making H-O 

AYR. CANADA igestible and nourishing—that’s why it is different 

. from ordinary priced oats. 
—_ H-O never cooks up sticky and pasty. 





THE 
H-O CEREAL COMPANY, INC. 


Packed in It digests better, makes children healthy and strong, 
new improved label-wrapped and is perfect food for everyone. Every home can 
and corner-sealed package afford H-O. Health is cheap at any price. 
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Cocktail 


is both delicious and 
precious family food 


—the Olympia Oyster 
cocktail should be served 
regularly in the family. 
Everyone needs the vital 
phospho-salines in these 
dainty oysters. ‘Without 
phosphorus no thought” is 
pure science, It is the basis 
of nerve and brain! 





Try this: 1/4 pt Olympia Oysters, 1/4 
cup catsup, 2 tablespoons lemon juice, 
1/8 teaspoon salt. Oysters cold, rinse, 
place 8 or more in glass, add dressing. 
Serve crackers. Oyster cost each service 


10c up. 






























PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 

Restores Color an 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and $1.00 at drurrists. 
ZA Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N. Y. 











gave you money on any grade or size. 
Send us samples of envelopes you are 
now using and let us quote our Special 
Low Prices. i 
what you are now paying. 
prices on letterheads to match. 
today specifying quantity; no obligation. 


915B Broadway 










Our Direct-From-Factory Prices will 


Compare our prices with 
i Rock-bottom 
Write 


PEEK ENVELOPE COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Dealers Wanted Everywhere 
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| 
| There is no doubt the Englishman thinks 
| the sun rises in his own backyard; whereas 
| the American just knows it rises on his 
| own front porch. In addition to this solar 


| misconception, England owes the States 


| money—Money—money! And, just out of 
pure cussedness, of course, will not pay it. 
To record one’s impressions acceptably, 
| there are two necessary conditions. One 
| must be impressionable, but not too im- 
pressionable; and truthful, but not too 
| truthful. If you are too impressionable, 
| you give yourself away; if you are too 
| truthful, you give the other fellow away. 
| Methinks a year on the Pacific Coast has 
somewhat reduced my share of these our 

| national vices. 
At any rate, as I have survived the 


spelling, coasted all the cafeterias, learned |, 


to kid and be kidded, fathomed the myste- 
| ries of a-ha and uh-uh, been down to my | 
| last dollar and begun making my first | 
| million, I feel better qualified to add my | 
| feeble squawk to the world-chorus that | 
| usually attends the flights of the Spread | 
| Eagle. 
| | find her an amiable old bird. She | 
| doesn’t peck unless you annoy her. | 
| admire the tolerant open-minded spirit | 
| and the good temper of the average States | 
| dweller; I revel in the opportunities for | 
women; I gape at the wonders of trans- | 
portation, irrigation and highways; poli- | 
| tics (especially that part of foreign policy 
| dealing with the “tottering British Em- | 
| pire,” as the papers fatuously call it) give | 
| me a huge “kick;”’ prohibition only lends | 
| a tastier flavor to the cocktail. 
I miss the open-air life; the every-day, 
hard-hitting, face-tanning, soul-and-body- 
| satisfying thing we call Sport. Americans | 
are too busy making money in stuffy | 
| offices to realize Sport as a factor in Efh- | 
| ciency. If they did, perhaps they would | 
take it up. If they realized that it is Na- | 
| ture’s safety valve and prevents that in- 
evitable reaction from the machine-like 
| grind of routine that often goes to make a 
| criminal, perhaps they would take it up. 
At any rate, Fi docs it has given us, as | 
| a nation, that jote-de-vivre, that carefree, | 
irresponsible gaiety that marks the Din- | 
kum Aussie everywhere, and is as different | 
| as possible from your much vaunted but’ 
somewhat mechanical “pep.” And, inci- 
| dentally, it builds men—and women— 
| and Soldiers. 


| Ready-Made 


| When one begins to probe under the 
| surface a little deeper, there are many 
| subjects for speculation. One of my puz- 
| zles is: when do Americans do their 
| thinking? They don’t appear to think 
individually at all, in the sense of deci- 
| sion; their minds seem to be always made 
up. The general mass of citizens seem to 
pour forth on their daily round of business 
and their nightly round of pleasure as on 
a prescribed path, without having to de- 
cide what course to take. Life is so curi- 
ously ready-made. There is a set stand- 
| ard for your particular type, and you just 
measure up to it. In business, you don’t 
| have to think what to say; there are an- 
| swers all ready for every possible con- 
| tingency. In hiking, you go the pre- 
| scribed routes and eat the regulation food. 

In social matters the same; you dance 

comme tout le monde, and present an ex- 

pected “line of talk” to your partners. 








Originality seems to be one of the seven 





Are You Going 
Anywhere? 


—by motor, rail, steamship, or 
airplane? 


Do you want information of any 
kind covering rates, distances, 
routes, road conditions, camp- 
ing places, points of scenic in- 
terest, reservations,—hotel, ship 
or train,—or any other inciden- 
tals connected with travel? 


If you are planning to travel 
anywhere and want information 
of any sort, let SUNSET help 


you. 


Write to the ‘““GUIDE POST,” 
enclosing postage for reply. 
Tell us your destination, the 
available time, the mode of 
locomotion, and we'll do the 
rest, asking nothing except your 
gratitude. 


Put your travel questions 
up to us foday 


Sunset 
obtoe 





The SUNSET 
GUIDE POST 


460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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deadly sins. Why, the very Beauty roses 
in the florist’s have that air of correctness 
that forbids them to bloom one petal too 
much! 

Yet, behind all this ready-made fabric 
there must be somewhere an active brain, 
or collection of brains, to have thought it 
out; just as behind the adding machine we 
use every day to save our own brain-cells 
there must be the brain, or series of brains, 
that have made it possible. It must be 
that the few think and the many benefit 
automatically. 

I suppose this over-standardization is 
the penalty we have to pay for civilization 
and would be felt by any outer barbarian 
plunging for the first time into a higher 














development. At any rate it gives the 
semi-civilized one a subtle sensation of 
invisible walls. He—and especially she— 
is always afraid of bumping. Hence must 
come that want of freedom that Austral- 
ians feel, to their own great astonishment, 











on first visiting America. 

“Sweet Land of Liberty?” Yes; you 
are collectively free as no other nation in 
the world can claim to be. Wonderfully 
and gloriously have you built up Free In- 
stitutions and doled out Liberty, in 
chunks, to a prosperous and well-satisfied 
people. 

But as individuals—no/ The discon- 
tented Aussie, far from centers of wealth 
and culture, hampered by imperfect de- 
velopment, by want of cohesion among 
the classes and by the labor tyranny which 
is fast making democracy a by-word, has 
nevertheless the advantage of you in per- 
sonal freedom. He has that power of in- 
dividual choice and that freedom of ex- 
pression that keep life fresh and varied. 

The American thinks he is free because 
he doesn’t pay taxes to England any more, 





On a Quality Basis 
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has a Statue of Liberty on his front gate | 


and keeps his cafés open all night. He 
does not know that his mind is under the 
subtle tyranny of Wealth Worship. 
Money is his atmosphere; he does not 
realize that he has lost his consciousness 
of other standards of value. Three- 
fourths of his life is spent in the bondage 
of making money; and the remaining 
fourth in the worse thraldom of spending 
itin the same way as every other member 
of the wealthy class. 
Is this freedom? I trow not. 


The American W oman 


_Another puzzling feature of American 
life is the difference between the men and 
the women. 

The American Woman—she always has 
to have a capital letter—has the air of be- 
ing supremely satisfied with the world as 
the American man has made it for her. 

As she has no deep emotions to handle, 
she can go through an infinite number of 
experiences without visibly impairing her 
looks or her vitality. Most of my observa- 
tions have been of Californian women, 
and they strike me as like the Californian 
sunshine—light without warmth, glitter 
without glow. They can rise early, work 
all day in office or store and jazz all night 
without turning a hair. I have often won- 
dered how to account for this, comparing 
them with Australian girls who live more 
in the open air, have a finer physique and 

et can stand much less continuous strain. 
he reason must lie deeper than climatic 
conditions. We use our emotional natures 
ineverything we do. We enthuse over our 
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ARMS. MFG."CO./ HARTFORD, CONN. 
. Phil. B, BekeareCo., 717, Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Set a Price Standard for the Fire Arms World! 


URING “the time when the soaring prices of material 

and labor\made extremely expensive the maintain- 

of & century feputation for QUALITY, COLT’S FIRE 
. ata price that seemed high. 


_of that.impression, of the COLT’S ac- 
ership and the lure of “low price,” un- 
Yérsons, acting under cover of long distance 
ing the country with a mass of cheap im- 


tion, such arms.and such meth- 
ire unreliable, urisafe and made 
bit regard to the manufactur- 
rs’ ‘safety. Reputable dealers 
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EYE WATER 


strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an ideal eye 
wash. Good since 1795. Keep your eyes well and they 


7 
<4 will help keep you. 
a 35c At All Druggists or Sent by 
of Mail Upon Receipt of Price 
Write for our booklet. It is FREE. 
THOMPSON ONS & CO. 
148 River St.. Trov. N. Y. 
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An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 


Tho R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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$3,000 Salesmen Wanted 


Sell our tailoring — furnishing goods—shoes — hats — boys’ 
clothing, direct from factory toconsumer. Prices 20% less 
than local stores. You get your profit in advance, Every- 
thing guaranteed,. $3,000 a yeareasy. Write for full par- 
ticulars. Get free copy ‘*The Secret Memorandum Book.’” 
WRIGHT & COMPANY, 6105S, Throop Street, Chicago 








Gervaise Graham 


Hair Color 


A clear, clean, harmless liquid brushed 
through the hair quickly restores the 
original color and natural beauty to 


Gray Hair 


At all druggists or by mail, price $1.50. 


Sample and advice sent upon request. 


Gervaise Graham, 27 W. Illinois, Chicago 
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Sanit-Flush 


Reg US Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





eH 
ane Bel 

Sani-Flush was made for just one 
purpose—to clean the closet bowl— 
to clean it better than any other 
means—and to clean it with less 
labor. 


It relieves you of all the un- 
pleasant, old-fashioned work. 


It removes stains and incrusta- 
tions, and consequently eliminates 
odors, without the use of makeshift 
methods—and without injury to 
bowl or connections. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy 


in your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house- 
furnishing stores. If you cannot 
buy it locally at once, send 25c in 
coin or stamps for a full sized can, 
postpaid, (Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 
Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 








-. LUGER pistols, 
‘i . barrels 4, 6, 8, 12 

and 16 inches; MAUSER pistols, long 
barrels; holster stocks for both. MAUSER 
SPRINGFIELD and MANNLICHER 
SCHOENAUER sporting rifles. Catalog ten cents. 
Pacific Arms Corporation, San Francisco 
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work, we thrill with excitement over our 
sports; we go crazy over music; we dance 
with emotion; we love with passion. Con- 
sequently our nervous force requires con- 
tinual renewal. Miss California doesn’t 
suffer from emotions, so she is never 
“closed for repairs.”” She can cram more 
events into a day than our girls expect to 
handle in a week, and perform them with 
a mechanical soullessness that leaves her 
outer shell unperturbed. 

And then, she lives so much among the 
movies that real life has little meaning for 
her; every fresh situation is just another 
opportunity to pose for outside effect. In- 
deed, all the passing phases of American 
life seem to be arranged with an eye to 
theatrical effect. People don’t so much do 
things as “‘stage’’ them; the crooks hold up 
the mail trains with an eye to picturesque 
effect, and even the seals lie about on 
their rocks as if they were posing for the 
movies. 

To go back, however, to feminine satis- 
faction; the ease of domestic life is a great 
factor in this. Mechanical and electrical 
contrivances have made the daily round 
so easy that it can hardly be called domes- 
ticatall. The average apartment dweller 
has her household cares reduced to vanish- 
ing point by steam heat, telephones, un- 
ending hot water, electric washers and 
corner delicatessens, to say nothing of 
domesticated husbands who wash the 
babies when there are any. What more 
could a woman want? Should she not be 
satisfied? 

The American man, on the other hand, 
is not sitting back satisfied. He is pro- 
gressive in every fiber. His tireless energy 
is adorable. The world is good—yep!— 
but you can always go one better on the 
other fellow. So on he goes. 

His brain is never too tired to grasp a 
new idea, nor his body too lazy to put it 
into execution. The zest of the chase is 
his, the love of achievement. He loves 
money but it is not his ultimate object. 
Woman is his object; and without money 
he can not buy her affections. Therefore 
he is so much the more vital, and so much 
the more valuable as a human being than 
his feminine partner. 

He is a magnificent spender; nowhere 
else is the business head so accessible to 
a new proposition or so ready to risk a 
few thousands in some new scheme. 
Cheerfully he risks, cheerfully he loses, 
cheerfully he begins to build up again. 
Nothing daunts him; his courage, his 
resource, his good temper and his opti- 
mism seem unlimited. 

These qualities make him also a won- 
derful lover. There is nothing in the 
world he will not do for his girl. He gives 
her plenty of rope; and when she hangs 
herself he invariably cuts her down. She 
does not thank him for the rescue—nor 
indeed for any of his attentions. ‘Love 
Triangles” and “Love Nets” notwith- 
standing, real love is not the long suit of 
American women. They are like Kip- 
ling’s housemaids: 

“They talk a lot o’ lovin’, but what 

do they understand?” 

A Land of Loveless Women is bound to 
make a Land of Lonesome Men. 

This seems to be the keynote of Ameri- 
can life as far as I have seen it: energy. 
This makes its endless fascination. This 
drives it irresistibly forward to a place of 
power among the nations. 






























Baby 
JEANETTE 


—the only low-priced phono- 
graph that plays full sized, 
standard 10-inch records. 
This instrument is not a toy. 
It includes a spring motor which 
plays two full records with one 
winding and is regulated by a 
real governor. Standard phono- 
graph needles are used. 
Especially is its compactness 
a desirable feature. The Baby 
Jeanette may be taken down 
into three pieces and packed in 
a cardboard or light wooden 
box, 5!/"x8”x10". Its weight 
assembled is only 3!/, lbs. 
These characteristics—light- 
ness and compactness—make 
it the ideal instrument for 
camping trips, picnics, canoe- 
ing, yachting, etc. Its clear, 
loud tone is strong enough— 
even in the open—to allow of 
dancing. 
Each Baby Jeanette Phono- 
graph is fully guaranteed by 
the manufacturer. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
PRICE 


$ 40° 
POSTPAID 


send your order to 


PREMIUM SALES CO. 
470 Fourth St. 
San Francisco, California 


(Wholesale Distributor: Alfred H. Bullion Co., 220 








Post Street, San Francisco, California.) 


Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 
Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face 
or near, my Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 


WRIT DAY for my FREE Booklet, 
“A CLEAR-TONE. SKIN”, telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted 15 years. $1,000 Cold 
Cash says I cap ¢'ear your skin of the above blemishes. 
E. S.GIVENS, 145 Chemical Bicg., Kansas C.ty, Mo 
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And this seems to be its weakness and 
its danger: misdirected energy. What 


7 some worthier motive-power not | 


do for all this un-spiritualized force? 


Some day, when America has done ex- | 


perimenting with herself and wakes up to 
the dual nature of man; 
nesses her energy to a few definite ideals, 
then she will be what she claims to be now, 
the Greatest Nation on Earth. 


An Insect Trap 
By Carl Purdy 


HE world has many plants and 
trees of wondrous structure, but 

not one, I am willing to state, is 
more wonderfully adapted to a 
curious purpose than the Insect Trap of 
California, known as Darlingtonia Cali- 
fornica, or the “‘pitcher plant.” No one 
should miss an opportunity to study this 
interesting specimen of wildwood nature. 
The tall erect parts are not flowers but 
hollow leaves with a quantity of fluid in 
the bottom. They are a foot or two high 
when grown, light green flaked with red 


in their lower parts, the hooded top | 


brightly tinged with red, and I have seen 


‘it an exquisitely deep coral red through- 


out. On the inside of the flaring hood 
there is a honey-bearing spot and all about 
this and from this point down the hollow 
tube are numerous slender but stiff, sharp 
hairs, all of which point downward. 

So much for the trap, now for its work- 
ings. Insects, attracted by the bright 
hood and the smell of the honey inside, 
alight and crawl to the honey-bearing 
Once there, the fatal descent like 
that into another pit, rather well known 
in literature, is easy. The victim begins 
to slip, all its efforts against the sharp 
hairs only hastening the descent. 
base are the remains of countless others 
who traveled the same road 


hard wings and other parts of insects, the 
softer parts having been absorbed by the 
plant. The latter propagates by seeds 
but more commonly as the strawberry 
does, by long slender runners ending with 
a tiny plant, exactly like its parent and 
which at once begins to capture insects. 


Ihave seen tiny leaves no more than three | 
inches long with a number of captures | 


already made. Naturally, these runners 
going out in all directions form colonies 


which become very dense in favorable | 
I have seen a colony | 
although not over eight feet in | 
diameter, numbered over three hundred | 


soil and situation. 
which, 


plants with thousands of leaves. Where 
there is room in the open, boggy places 
near the Californian-Oregon state line, 


west of the railroad, they cover acres with 


their thick ranks and can be seen for miles. 


‘he flowers are rather pretty, the petals | 
a brownish red and the pistil a round disk 


which develops into a large seed-pod. 


While more common in the 1 region men- | 
tioned, the Darlingtonia grows as far | 
south as Beckwith’s Pass in the Sierra | 
Nevada, and into the Trinity mountains | 
on the coast side, while several colonies | 


can be found near Dunsmuir or Shasta 
Springs. 


when she har- | 


At the | 
The Darl- 


ingtonia leaves persist for years and | | 
have often seen them with two or three | 
inches of the tube packed solidly with the | 
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CONVENIENT 


Train Service 


BETWEEN 


Los Angeles—San Francisco 


and 


Portland—Tacoma— Seattle 


via 


SHASTA ROUTE 


The 
Shasta 
Lv Los Angeles.......... 6 00 mm 
Ar San Francisco....... 8 50 
Ar Sacramento.......... ...... 
Lv San Francisco....... 4 00 » 
Lv Sacramento................ 
Ar Portland............ 8 30 ™ 
Ae "FORO. ..w 5. eos cw 4 50 
| re 6 30 
The 
Shasta 
Ly Seettle.............. 8 15 ™ 
Ly Ra@OMe. 0... 6.60 e0ce 9 45 
Lv Portland............ 4 00 » 
Ar Sacramento................ 
Ar San Francisco....... 8 35 ™ 
Livi SAGVRIVIOTIEG. .. cece cee 
Lv San Francisco....... = 
Ar Los Angeles......... 8 50 


* Change at Port Costa 7.10 p. m. to ““Owl’”’ 


Portland 


Express 


6 15 m 


San 
Francisco 
Express 


10 00 » 
11 35 
7 45 
415 m™ 
8 10 m 


7 40 


Oregon 
Express 


8 00 mm 
9 30 


Oregonian 


3 30 ™ 
4 55 pm 
1 00 m 


Oregonian 
10 15 
1 00 » 


California 
Express 


11 15 
12 40 
9 00 
2 55 
6 50 
410 ™ 


Comfortable Equipment 





Washington 


Standard and Tourist 
Sleeping Cars 


Dining Cars on All Trains 
A Scenic Trip Through 


California, Oregon and 


OUR AGENTS WILL GLADLY GIVE YOU FURTHER INFORMATION 


Southern Pacific Lines 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun.’" Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. Property at reasonable 
rices. Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos 

alifornia. 

**‘Water is Wealth’’ in § Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free kiet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 


PATENTS 














Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
and os tion for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Highest References. Prompt oe 
Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Patents. Send for free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 
624 F St., Washington, D. C. 





Inventions Wanted on cash or royalty basis. 
Patented or unpatented. We have been in business 
24 years. References. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 
No. 99. St. Louis, Mo. 


STAMMERERS 
Do You Stammer —Why stammer when 
my scientific device will help you overcome the 
habit. You simply wear it as a belt. Prompts 
you when in the act of speaking and kills fear. 








You 


soon master the art of proper breath control. 
Booklet sent free on request. 
Huntington Ave., Stratford, Conn. 


Bulmer, 528 


FOR SALE 


For Sale —On account of old age—Fruit 





Ranch 19 acres, 17 in fruit, 15 in bearing Gravenstein 
apples, cherries and wainuta: family orchard; 
gravity water in garden. Vegetables grow all 


winter; Seren. cow, pigs, truck, barn, two houses, 
7. house and all ‘implements. Price, $15,000.— 
. I. G. Care Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, 
Calif: 





HELP WANTED 


Tailoring Agents: Greatest One-Price Line. 
All-Wool Suits at $29.75. You get your profit the 
minute you take the order. Big Swatch Line in fine 
carrying case. Salesmen make $100.00 a week. Can 
use a few more good men. Write fully, state expe- 
rience, give us good references and we will ship 
outfit at once. Jept. 385. Park Tailoring Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 








Agents—$15 a day—Easy, quick Sales—Free 
Auto—Big weekly Bonus—$1.50 premium Free to 
every customer. Simply show ar Beautiful, 7- 


piece, Solid Aluminum Handle Cutlery Set. Appeals 
instantly. We deliver and collect. Pay daily. 
New Era Mfg. Co., 803 Madison St., Dept. 37-B, 


Chicago. 

Earn $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guaranteed 
after 3 months’ spare-time study or money re- 
funded. Excellent opportunities. Write for Free 
Booklet. G-70. Stand. Business Training Inst., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 


~ Storles, Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 











Readers, Gentle and 


Otherwise 
It's a Short Serial 


San Francisco, Calif. 
You were called down for cigarettes and 
oaths in a previous issue and in the last 
edition your introductory serial story is 
too suggestive for words and you had 
better follow the angle of the movie pic- 
ture ideas. People do not want such stuff 

and you will find it so in the long run. 

SUBSCRIBER, 


The Great Girl Handicap 


Yakima, Washington. 

I have just read your prize-winning 
article. I too believe in a college educa- 
tion for women, but not in a co-educa- 
tional school. With the new status of 
women will come a change in the plan of 
our higher education. The co-educational 
schools will, I believe, be abolished within 
ten years. Women, always earlier in their 
development than men, are now com- 
parable to a hot-house plant—a forced 
development, the result of present-day 
civilization and the new freedom. At six- 
teen the girl is a woman, worldly-wise, at 
twenty she is a mature woman. A young 
man at sixteen is yet a child, and at 
twenty he is a mere youth. 

In justice to the boys, as well as the 
girls, our state universities should be built 
so that there are two separate and dis- 
tinct schools, one for girls, another for 
boys. 

A sensitive and self-conscious boy in his 
teens and early twenties is at a great dis- 
advantage with the worldly-wise and ma- 
ture young lady of the present generation. 
She has that air of self-confidence, in the 
classroom and elsewhere, which the boy 
is just beginning to acquire. 

Most parents who give the matter any 
thought and can afford it prefer to send 
their boys across the continent in order to 
have them get their education in a boys’ 
school where there are no college flappers. 
(Pardon the word.) 

In a city on the Pacific Coast last June 
a class of 112 was graduated. Seven girls 
led the class—that is, there were seven 
girls who were smarter apparently than 
any boy. Asa matter of fact that was not 
in reality a fact. There were at least 
twenty-five boys with splendid minds but 
they were at that diffident and difficult 
age. The girls were the modern, sophisti- 
cated and self-confident young ladies, also 
attractive, who in a few years will prob- 
ably drop out of existence so far as the 
public is concerned. I believe co-educa- 
tion above the sophomore year in high 
school should be abolished as well as in all 
colleges. Le1cH WILSsoN. 


When is Brother Coming West? 


Walla Walla, Wash. 
Allour family enjoy Sunset thoroughly. 
We came from the Middle West and 
having always been interested in the 
West and all things Western, we like the 
distinctive Western flavor of its stories 
and descriptions of scenery, conditions 
and problems. I have a brother in Iowa 
who takes a number of eastern magazines 
who says he enjoys SuNsET better than 

any of them. A. T.7 
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Siberia s Rapid Decay 


By An Eye-Witness 


pues from the Urals to Vladivostok 
is one of the very rich parts of the 
world. In April and May of this year in 
all the towns and cities from Irkutsk to 
Omsk, a distance of 1500 miles, there was 
not a store or a small shop open for trade. 
There was nothing in the country to sell 
and no one had anything to buy with ex- 
cept paper rubles which in turn would not 
purchase anything from abroad. Omsk 
in 1914 was one of the largest offices 
operated by the International Harvester 
Co., and is the center of one of the richest 
agricultural districts in the world. 

The Soviet government has declared 
free trade. This means that if you are 
fortunate enough to possess a frock coat 
of pre-war vintage or an enlarged portrait 
of your grandmother or a made-in- Ger- 
many statue of Venus, you 
can sit in the market place 
for several days trying to 
trade your possessions for 
enough bread to keep you 
alive for a limited time. What 
will come later is no matter, 
the main fact is to get some- 
thing to eat now. 

There are tons of paper 
tubles but, except for railway 
fares on the very few filthy 
trains and for government 
fees, they have no value. 

There is a little flour doled 
out by the government, but 
only the government em- 
ployes get it and then only 
insmall quantities. There are 
practically no horses or cattle 
left and no means to plant 
orcultivate cropsif theenergy 
and seed were available. 

The railway employes get 

paid in any kind of goods 
which the government may 
happen to have on_ hand. 
For instance, a railway shop 
foreman for one month’s pay 
received a carton of rubber 
nursing bottle nipples. He 
laid off for a week to sit round 
the market place to try and 
trade his pay for bread. 
Another employe received for his pay a 
few pounds of small bolts which he tried 
for several days to trade for bread. 
_ Private business is impossible. No one 
is will ng to import goods as the govern- 
ment immediately requisitions anything 
needed. Last year attempts were made 
at farming but the government requisi- 
tioned all the produce it could reach and 
gave nothing in exchange except paper 
tubles. No one is well fed, except possibly 
the peasants who live away from the main 
transportation routes and hide and hoard 
their supplies. There are no schools, 
there is no social life. There is absolutely 
no news about the outside world except 
as colored and distorted by the red 
propaganda press. 

Family life as a unit has almost ceased. 
f fifteen-year-old John goes away one 
Morning and does not return at night, 
some one may remark that he is probably 








He is almost back 


to barbarism 


hunting food; if he fails to return at all no 
further notice is taken. Train loads of 
children from the famine districts of the 
Volga have been dumped in these Siberian 
towns with no organization or provision 
for their welfare. They walk along the 
railway in bands, sleep in the streets and 
die by dozens. 

There is not a smile in two thousand 
miles of rich country. At Krasnoyarsk 
there is a wonderful river, the Yenessei, 
larger than the Mississippi and teeming 
with fish, but no fish are caught because 
there are no hooks. If fish were caught 
they would be requisitioned by the ever 
watchful commissars. The railway is 
operated by force of habit only. The 
railway employes are still willing to work 
because it is their only possible chance for 
existence. The railway shops 
are manned by inexperienced 
boys who play at work. The 
experienced men steal pieces 
of iron or steel and go to 
some village where they can 
beat the material into a hoe 
or knife and thereby get a 
supply of bread. The onl 
two items of supplies ach 
are plentiful are kerosene 
and axle oil on the railway. 
Dozens of little-used locomo- 
tives stand dead and idle at 
every large station. With 
spare parts and very little 
effort, in labor these could be 
put in good condition. 

The Soviet has purchased 
a large number of new loco- 
motives in Germany. One- 
tenth of the money thus used, 
if invested in material and 
spare parts, would have re- 
paired many more locomo- 
tives than were purchased. 


The few trains are filthy 
beyond description and there 
is no freight trafic to 
mention. 


Between Omsk and Novo 
Nikolaievsk, a distance of 
four thousand miles, ina day- 
light ride on the railway, 
only five men were noticed working in 
the fields. No one is fully clothed; good 
boots and shoes do not exist. A for- 
eigner in ordinary clothes is surrounded 
by a curious crowd because he looks well 
fed and is well clothed. 

In the winter of 1921-22 a counter revo- 
lution was started in Tobolsk. The reds 
were well whipped and a triumphal march 
of several thousand men was made south 
to Petropavlovsk on the main railway. 
Peasants joined to oust the red control. 
But when the leader, flushed with victory, 
announced one night that he had sent 
word to a certain grand duke to join them 
and try to establish a monarchy, the army 
dwindled down to a few hundred and the 
expedition was given up. 

There is no industry and no production. 
Each day forces these people farther back 
to absolute barbarism. What is the end, 
and how will it affect ourselves? 
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If Walla Walla 
says so, it 
must be so 


No law of limitations 
blocks justice in 
this case 


All the way from Walla Walla comes a 
communication that we believe holds some 
interest for the general smoking public. 
At least, it gave us a thrill which we want 
to pass on if possible. 

Walla Walla County 
County Attorney’s Office 
Walla Walla, Washington 
Larus & Brother Co., Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 

If a gentleman owes a debt he pays it, or, lacking 
the ability to do so, he at least admits that he owes it. 

For many years I have been indebted to you, and 
up to the present time have made no acknowledg- 
ment; counting from the time that the obligation was 
first incurred it has long since been outlawed, but 
then it has been a continuing obligation and the 
statute of limitations does not run against a gentle- 
man’s debt. 

I was en fifty when I first knew the assuaging 
balm of the great god Nicotine and for a year or two 
I floundered around among all sorts of brands of 
tobacco before I found the right one and settled down. 
Now when my friends ask for a pipeful I hand over 
my pouch and they say “Edgeworth?” and I grin and 
say “uh-huh.” 

As I write, a pipeful of Edgeworth is going up in 
smoke, and for that reason I feel a little more kindly 
towards my fellow man. 

With best wishes, I am 


Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) A. J. Gillis. 


As you see, it isn’t so much that another 
smoker has found that Edgeworth just 
suits his taste as it 
is that this veteran 
prosecuting attorney 
way out in Walla 
Walla should postpone 
duties to his State, his 
family, and his private 
affairs to sit down and 
write us a note of ap- 
preciation. 

We liked his let- 
ter and are proud 
of the tobacco 
that inspired him 
to write it. Al- 
most every mail 
brings us grateful 
letters from Edge- 
worth smokers— 
unsolicited and 
unexpected. 

If you aren’t an 
Edgeworth smoker, we want to put you ina 
position to qualify as one. We should like 
to send you free—generous helpings of both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


Just jot your name and address down on 
a postal and we will send the samples im- 
inediately. If you will also include the 
name and address of your tobacco dealer, 
we shall appreciate your courtesy. 


Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, 
pocket-size packages, in handsome tin humi- 
dors, and various handy in-between sizes. 












For the free samples address Larus & 
Brother Company, 36 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your jobber can- 
not supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & Brother 
Company will gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber, 


905 
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it is irrigated will be appreciated—M. J. 
M.—Cuicaoo, ILL. 

A. The width of the city of Fresno is 
approximately ten miles from east to 
west, therefore your directions concern- 
ing the location of this land, “nine miles 
north of Fresno,” take in a very large 
territory. 

We have pointed out in our columns 
frequently that the character of the soil 
in the Far West changes very rapidly, 
that there may be five different kinds of 
soil in a tract of 160 acres. Therefore it 
is impossible to give any general descrip- 
tion of a district when the location is 
vague. You would have to examine 
every 20-acre tract and pass on it if you 
want to be safe. 

Round Fresno you will find all kinds of 
soil, from land which is waterlogged and 
ruined by alkali to the finest sandy loam 
producing tremendous crops year after 
year. But it takes a close examination of 
every tract to determine its character. 
Round Fresno you can also grow a list of 
products as long as your arm, ranging 
from alfalfa and oranges to olives, nuts 
and raisin grapes. 

If you will give us a more definite 
description of the land you are interested 
in we will endeavor to obtain for you the 
necessary information. However, it has 
been our consistent 





advice to all our | 


readers not to buy land unless they have | 


personally examined it or had it looked 
over by a disinterested expert. 


Where to Get Advice 


Q. Can you please tell me what branch 
of farming or ranching you would advise 
aman thirty-five years old with $10,000 
and no farm experience to take up. 
think my health would be better if I were 
outdoors more. Would like fruit or 
grape ranching providing it is not too 
heavy work and promises a fair profit.— 
G. F. H., Astoria, OREGON. 


A. In our opinion, the best course to 


pursue would be a visit to the Oregon | 
Agricultural College at Corvallis. There, | 
we would suggest that you have President 


Kerr put you in touch with the members 
of the faculty who are handling fruit- 
growing and with whom you could discuss 
the plan of taking up farming in detail. 
In our opinion, the money spent on 
such a trip would be the best investment 
you could possibly make, as it would put 
you in touch with authorities who not only 
know the farming business thoroughly, 
but know every part of the state and can 
advise you and guide you until you are 


| Resources over 


| 57 Banking Offices in 





actually settled on a productive farm. | 
e can not, at this distance, and without | 


personal knowledge of your affairs, advise 


you as to the proper branch of farming to | 


follow. 


Who Has Pheasants for Sale? 


Q. Could you inform me of anyone 
raising pheasants in California, or where 











I could get some stock or eggs? Also, I 
would like to hear of books on the subject. 
—J. B. S—Simon, Nevapa. 


A. We do not know of any one raising 
pheasants and selling pheasant eggs or 
young chicks in the West, but we shall 
publish your inquiry and forward any 
replies we may receive. 
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$200,000,000 


41 California Cities 


It matters not where you are located—in the busy 
metropolis or isolated mining camp—the banking 
facilities of the largest financial institution west of 
Chicago are as close as the nearest mail-box. 


Ask for our free booklet ‘‘Banking By Mail.’’ 


Bank of Italy 


Savings ~Commercial ~Trust 
Head Office — San Francisco 








Some men who are neither 
blind nor illiterate, claim 
sincerely that they “never 
read advertisements.” 


Yet, if you could investi- 
gate, in each case you 
would find that the man 
who “never reads advertise- 
ments” used an advertised 
tooth paste or shaving 
cream or soap. If he owns 
an automobile it will be an 
advertised car. If you ask 
his opinion of any automo- 
bile he will reply in words 
that might have been lifted 
bodily from an advertise- 
ment of that automobile. 


Advertising has formed 
his opinions to a great de- 
gree. He may have re- 
ceived his _ information 





Are You the Man Who 


“Never Reads Advertisements’ > 


through others who ob- 
their 
from advertising. But it is 


tained knowledge 
a fact that no man can 
escape the effect of adver- 
tising even if he does say 
he “never reads advertise- 
ments.” 


Not one of us ever reason- 
ed out entirely from his 
own mind that the earth 
is round. If we had not 
read it or heard it we would 
never have known it. 


In these days of good, 
truthful, helpful advertis- 
ing to say, ‘I never read ad- 
vertisements” is merely 
your way of saying, “I 
don’t read all advertise- 


ments.” 
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This Six-Cylinder, Four Door, 
Metal Back Sedan—$1395 


In this handsome new Columbia you have a real Sedan 
with no compromises anywhere in its construction. Yet 
its price is that of the average six-cylinder open car. 


The body is by Erdman-Guider, long known for the 
merit of their enclosed body work. It provides every desir- 
able feature of the true Sedan—strength, beautiful finish, 
roominess and year-round comfort. 


Under this body is the Columbia Light Six chassis 
with a 50 H. P. Continental ‘‘Red Seal’? motor, Timken 
axles, Durston transmission with Timken bearings, Auto- 
Lite electrical equipment; standard specialized units 
throughout. The wheelbase is 115 inches. Wood or steel 
wheels are optional. 





The one best way to convince yourself that this is your 
kind of a car at the price you wish to pay is to see it— 
apply any test you choose. Ask the Columbia dealer for a 
demonstration today. 


For those who prefer a larger, more powerful car there 
are the special Elite models with the new 8-R ‘‘Red 
Seal’’ Continental motor. Body types include the 5- 
passenger Touring, 2-passenger Roadster, 4-passenger 
Sport model, 4-passenger Coupe and 5-passenger Sedan 


Columbia Light Six Touring $985 


All Prices f. o. b. Factory 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 


(The New 


_ Columbia Light Six 7 
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